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PREFACE. 


22d 


Firtren years have gone since Mr. Ruskin declared 
himself almost persuaded to make a selection of pretty’ 
and easily read games, having the openings as varied as 
possible, for examples of chess style to beginners. His 
plea was for “social” chess, as distinguished from the 
arduous production of severe competition—for that kind 
of “easy but graceful game, well followed, wittily con- 
cluded,” which forms the staple of this little book. Mr. 
Ruskin would never allow the number of moves to pass 
forty ; in the following examples they have been kept 
well on the right side of his limit. Instances of what he 
calls radically bad style, “‘in which the combatants 
exchange first their Bishops, then their Queens, then a 
couple of Rooks, and pass the rest of their time in skulking 
about the board with their odd Rooks in chase of each 
other’s Pawns,” will be found conspicuous only by their 
absence. , 

Possibly to many these brief and brilliant specimens of 
chess skill will appear too simple—too easily read. Then 
any such into whose hands they may come can resort to 
the notes on the play, which it is hoped will in many cases 
at least suggest the needful difficulty. For Socran 
Ourzss has a double aim—to be not only amusing, but also 
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instructive; and the matter in the notes comprises a deal 
of practical information as to the opening of the game. 
Attentive reading of such matter so placed is certainly the 
easiest and best way to ‘‘learn the openirigs ”—actual play 
over the board, with a thorough master of the ghme, 
always excepted. However, for convenience of those 
simply on amusement bent, the notes are given in smaller 
type, so that they may be readily left out of account, and 
the text of the play itself uninterruptedly considered. 

Mr. Ruskin would teach chess to boys and girls just as 
he would teach them to ride and dance, without wishing 
them to rival the skill or even always adopt the style of 
professional masters. Anyone with an hour to spare, and 
a little healthy cwriosity, may easily learn the moves and 
rules of the game; either from some elementary book or 
from some friend or acquaintance, wherein or by whom 
they may be sufficiently explained. And one knowing 
these moves and rules becomes, ipso facto, a chess player ; 
at once capable of deriving as much pleasure from chess 
as if this knowledge were a veteran acquisition. 

But curiosity is almost essential. With that, chess will suit 
anybody; without it—perhaps nobody. A poetic and also a 
close thinker, Dr. O. W. Holmes, says: “ Men’s minds are 
like the pieces on a chessboard in their way of moving. 
One mind creeps from the square it is on to the next, 
straight forward, like the Pawn. Another sticks close to 
its own line of thought, and follows it, as far as it goes, 
with no heed for others’ opinions, as the Bishop sweeps 
the board in the line of his own colour. And another 
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class of mind break through everything that lies before 
them, ride over argument and opposition, and go to the 
end of the board like the Castle. But there is still 
another sort of intellect which is very apt to jump over 
the thought that lies next and come down in the unex- 
pected way of the Knight. But that same Knight, as the 
chess manuals will show you, will contrive to get on every 
square of the board in a pretty series of moves that looks 
like a pattern of embroidery ”—will sooner or later get 
back to the square next the one, or the very one, it 
started from. For all these classes of minds, and _ all 
others imaginable, taking an interest in the game, when 
once explained to them, chess is a surpassing good thing, 
an extremely wseful accomplishment. No one can possibly 
be the worse, in purse or person, for a knowledge of it, 
nor does time stale its infinite variety ; on the contrary, it 
may become all the more precious to its fortunate 
possessor as the days grow short. 


London, DecEMBER, 1899. 


SOCIAL CHESSMEN OF MANY AGES. 


By way of additional preface, or preliminary introduc- 
tion, we here propose some account of our illustrations, . 
which make a very good appearance, considering the 
peculiar photographic and other difficulties of the work. 
Of course there is no pretension to exactitude of dates in 
the description following—though these are reckoned in 
centuries. As suggestive of the burden under which the 
conscientious historian labours in the mere matter of 
chronology, the simple question, When was the Elephant or 
Archer first consecrated a Bishop in chess? has not yet been 
answered precisely. Writing from the British Museum, in 
1832, on some “ Ancient Chessmen, Discovered in the Isle of 
Lewis,” Sir F. Madden expressed the opinion that at what 
period this change occurred there is no evidence to deter- 
mine. But that it is of great antiquity is apparent from 
the figures of these Ancient Chessmen found in Lewis, as. 
well as from a Latin poem of the Twelfth Century, “in 
which the piece is termed ‘Calvus,’ an evident allusion to: 
the monkish character.” And “it is particularly deserv- 
ing of remark that among the Icelanders and the Danes 
this piece, the Bishop, from the most ancient times has. 
always been termed Biskup, Bishop.’ These Lewis chess- 
men are, we believe, still in the British Museum; and 
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“the engravings of them in Madden’s paper show the: 
Bishops in very ecclesiastical garb,’—says Admiral Sir 
F. W. E. Nicolson ; the latter also adding ;— 

“After an elaborate argument as to the origin of the 
chessmen found. in the Isle of Lewis, Sir F. Madden comes 
to the conclusion that they were manufactured in Iceland 
about the Twelfth Century, and that they formed part of 
a merchant’s venture on board a vessel bound to Great 
Britain or Ireland. The vessel being wrecked, the 
chessmen were washed up on the shore of the Isle of 
Lewis.” But now for our plates. 

The illustrations here presented to the reader represent. 
forty-seven quaint chess pieces of various ages and from 
various parts of the world; and they have been specially 
taken for Soctat Cuuss from a private collection—that. 
of Mr. Charles Platt of Wetheral, and President of the 
Chess Club at Carlisle. They show some of the very 
curious pieces in use in the Hast in bygone centuries, 
including rare examples of Indian and Chinese carving, 
with beautiful specimens of Buropean work :— 

Beginning at the top left-hand corner of Plate A, we 
find a quaint Persian Rook or Camel, then the Rajah and 
a Pawn from the same set; ivory, painted instead of ~ 
stained or dyed, all the Pawns different—Indians v. 
Persians, date probably fourteenth century. 

On the second row, a beautiful. ivory King, from 
Berhampore (India), with the Bishop on opposite side of 
the same row. In the centre, two delicately-carved 
wooden Knights, full of life, from-a set representing 
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Crusaders v. Saracens—European work, about seventeenth 
century. 

The third row consists of five pieces from an almost 
unique and quite interesting set, all thirty-two pieces 
being white ivory! Antique Russian work, four hundred 
years old. First, a Pawn, a soldier in cloak and armour ; 
then a curious Elephant, for the Bishop; after him two 
ships in full sail, for the Rooks, one single-masted and the 
other double-masted, to distinguish the King’s Rook from 
his fellow; and then the King himself, seated in all his 
glory—some beautiful old carvings these. 

On the fourth row, a King and Pawn from a very 
remarkable Indian set, all heads, in fine perukes ; then a 
peculiar sort of wooden King, from an old French set, 
very delicately carved ; then, in contrast, a wooden King 
from Burma, representing one of the grotesque gods of 
the people there, a rough but interesting specimen of 
workmanship. And a monk! This probably from an 
early English set, but, certainly, a figure of a very peculiar 
old gentleman. 

On the bottom row we have a Japanese King, a flat- 
pointed piece of ivory, with the name engraved; all the 
pieces of this set are white, and are used flat, the points 
showing which way the pieces travel, and therefore, by 
inference, to which player they belong. Next this King is 
a Pawn, from a last century French set clearly represent- 
ing Napoleonic soldiers and generals: The busts are all 
white ivory, half being on white stems and half on black, 
giving two of the Knights a very strange appearance. 
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Then a tmy Knight from a very delicate Indian set; a 
beautiful King from a set found in Holyrood Palace, and, 
no doubt, of French manufacture ; and, lastly, a Turkish 
King, of no great majesty. The religion of the Turks 
forbidding figures being used, their pieces are all very 
shapeless, more like mushrooms than anything else. The 
ivory of this set is exquisite. 

In Plate B, again beginning at the top left-hand corner, 
we have two Kings, from a fine Chinese set, mounted on 
elaborately carved stems of concentric balls, cut from a 
Single piece of ivory—most intricate carving. Then an 
elegant Knight, but of an awkward shape to play, one 
would think—this and the Kings from the same set. 

The second row shows fine specimens of intricate 
Indian carving, all Kings. 

On the third row we find a curiously-shaped Rook, 
Indian work; a very old Indian Rajah, odd relic from 
some ancient Chaturanga set; then a fine Knight and 
Pawn from a metal set, exquisitely designed and certainly 
unique, as there was but one set cast from the moulds. 
Except the Pawns, all the parts of this set are differently 
figured, representing the Kings and warlike nobles of 
France and England in the days of Philip Augustus 
and Richard Cceur de Lion. 

The fourth row is made up of five pieces from a very 
quaint Indian set, old Chaturanga; the carving, while 


extremely delicate and elaborate, is most grotesque— 


Rajah, Camel (Rook), Horse (Knight), and two Pawns. 
Reaching the bottom row, we begin with three quaint 
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Persian pieces as used in some obsolete form of the game ; 
very grotesque carving, the animals and riders showing as: 
if the legs of the riders disappeared inside the animals ! 
And, finally, we have three pieces from another Russian 
set, somewhat similar to the one represented in Plate A,, 
but possibly older, the carving being simpler. All thirty-. 
two pieces are of white ivory. The sailing vessels for 
Rooks are distinctive features of these two sets. 

The figures in the plates are just upon one-fourth of the 
actual size—from which we may form a very fair idea of 
some of the truly beautiful and elaborate chessmen used 
in days of old in the social practice of the Noble Game of 
Chess. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CERTAINLY one of the easiest ways of broaching any 
subject is to begin with its “History,” This in the 
making of books is like the “ weather” in the making of 
conversation ; right or wrong, it will serve as a starting 
point for anywhere—or nowherey For a single admitted 
fact will easily bear a host of doubtful circumstances ; and 
it is of such circumstances, imagined and interpreted as 
may happen, that all history is compact. 2 

Chess has its history, of course, and a long one, too ; 
or rather several histories, each with its little fact and 
much fable,—after the true manner of history in general. 
But, it may be remarked, this is a world of compensation. 
Aceordingly, it is the good fortune of chess—a genuine 
and extremely useful merit of our noble game—that its 
- great and manifold attractions are totally independent of 
its history ; for it is ever new, always a recreation in which 
“the play’s the thing,’ and there is little else worth 
considering besides. So we shall take a mere cursory view 
of this historical matter, as severally written by the 
authorities, the chief of whom were :—Dr. Duncan Forbes, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in King’s College, 
London; Dr. A. van der Linde, an exotic Orientalist in 
Holland ; and Tessalio von Hydebrand und der Lasa, one 
of the finest players of the century, virtual author of the 
«German Handbook ” and a large number of other works 
on chess. 

Before the above-named great investigators took the 
field, there were various theories as to’ the origin or 
“invention” of chess. One account, for instance, ran 
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thus :—About s.c. 1000 the Indian sage Ziga Ben Daher 
invented the game, expressly to prove to his pupil (“the 
young Prince”) that the fortunes of a king and his 
subjects must stand or fall together,—and then comes 
another story. The king himself, even King Balhib, was 
so charmed by the sage’s ingenious invention, that he 
commanded Ben Daher to name his reward. “O, King,” 
says the sage, ‘“‘let the Keeper of the Royal Granary give 
me so much wheat as one grain for the first square of the 
chess-board, two for the second square, four for the third 
square, and so on, doubling for every square until the 
sixty-fourth is included,—be it commanded that your 
servant shall receive so much grain as all this may amount 
to, and he will rest and be thankful.” At first King 
Balhib was inclined to think this reward too modest, as 
ill-befitting his Royal dignity, if not actually taking the 
sage’s request as something like a bad joke—and so he 
strongly pressed Ben Daher to “ask for more.” But in 
vain. Ziga was firm, and covetousness far from him. 
Accordingly, as he wished, the Keeper of the Granary was 
laid under Royal command. 
Then, however, it shortly appeared that the sage was a 
sage indeed,—no imitation (as might have been known 
from his invention of chess!)—and that if he was joking, 
his joke was a good one, both on the King and on the 
Keeper of the Royal Granary; because it was found, by 
judicious figuring, that Ben Daher required exactly 
18,446,744,073,709,551,615 grains of wheat for his reward, 
and these, it is also calculated, would amount to more than 
thirty-seven billions of bushels, good measure; in fact, the 
Keeper of the Granary declared that Ben Daher’s demand 
could not be satisfied by all the wheat grown or in sight 
since the founding of our planet! Whereupon King 
Balhib was convinced of the great wisdom of Ben Daher, 
‘and had him for his friend and counsellor to the end of 
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his days.” Did the King err in thus honouring Ben 
Daher, or was he mistaken in his Royal estimate of the 
game of chess? Let the learned Arabian Ali Suli give 
answer. Writing nearly two thousand years later, about 
the middle of the tenth century of our era, he delivers 
judgment on this question as follows :—The glory of man, 
then, is knowledge; and chess is the nourishment of the 
mind, the solace of the spirit, the polisher of the intelligence, 
- the bright sun of understanding ; wherefore it has been justly 
preferred by the philosopher, its inventor, to all other means 
by which we arrive at wisdom. 

Apropos of the foregoing wheat story, why is it that 
our chess-board comprises exactly 64 squares, and not (say) 
81, or 100, or 144? The Chinese make virtual use of 81, 
for their pieces are stationed at the angular points of the 
squares of their 8x8 board; not at the centres of the 
squares, as with us. Tamerlane is said to have used a 
board of over 100, hence what has been called ‘‘Timour’s 
Great Chess ’’; while other variants from our simple game 
of 32 pieces on a field of 64 squares exist in the Hast—and 
occasionally bid for public favour in the West, in England 
and America particularly. According to the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest, it may be rightly suspected that 
there are some sufficient though perhaps abstruse mathe- 
matical relations between a field of 64 squares and 32 
pieces, which give our game a decided advantage, if only 
in convenience, over all other forms of chess—past, present, 
or easily imaginable in the future. The number 64 is 
a product of two square numbers; and it is also a 
square of a cube and cube of a square—as was remarked 
by the Arabians, a philosophic nation, long ago. Then 
_ the 32 pieces are in happy ratio to the extent of the total 
field of operations. They occupy just one half of it, leaving 
the other half free for strategic manceuvres ; space enough, 
but such'as restricts the opposing forces to an extent of 
B.2 
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territory wherein they cannot readily evade each other, as 
they might in a larger field, if too strategically inclined. 

It may be a coincidence, merely, but it certainly seems 
very curious—the analogy that may be traced between 
the modern chessboard and the English square mile. 
The board furnishes a very good plan of the mile 
and its sub-divisions.* Thus each square is a square 
furlong. This much is already done on the board. Now 
divide each square into ten equal strips, and each of these. 
narrow strips is an acre. By dividing one of these acre 
strips into four equal narrower strips we produce four 
roods. And by cutting up one of these into forty little 
equal segments, each of which is a square, we obtain forty 
square perches: but—‘‘It is only fair to our forefathers to 
recollect that the idea of a square rood or of a square acre 
no more entered into their minds than the idea of a square 
ego.” 

Further, Mr, Donisthorpe incidentally observes: “It may 
be permissible to suggest by way of contribution to the 
perennial discussion on the history of chess, that in all 
probability the present form at any rate was settled by the 
northern nations, though it seems to have come in a crude 
form from the Hast. The Romans would certainly have 
constructed a board with 144 squares in their early days, 
and with 100 squares in later times; but the northerners, 
with their instinctive preference for the binary system, 
would just as certainly have chosen either 16 or 64 or 256 
squares, and in all probability they did choose 64.”—If so, 
then we find the preference for the “magic 64” is well nigh 
universal, so far as known; and the reason for this is in 
its undoubted convenience—appealing to the commonsense 
of Hindu, Persian, Arabian, Northerner and Southerner, 
East and West. And it happens that this chess is so widely 


* A System of Measwres, by Wordsworth Donisthorpe, London, 1894. 
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diffused now as to be a sort of universal language, the first 
to search out all the corners of the earth, in perhaps slow 
but sure advancement of the poet’s “parliament of man, 
the federation of the world.” 

Other claims to the invention of chess have been put in 
nearly every quarter of the globe. Chinese, Cingalese, 
Japanese, Turks, Tartars, Egyptains, Greeks, and Celts 
have each and all had it claimed for them,—and even Lo! 
the poor Indian, has not been forgotten. The American 
claim is that chess was invented in pre-historic U.S.A. by 
the aboriginal Pawnees ; but that it was lost somewhere on 
the warpath of that tribe either before or just about the 
time of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest. In fact, however, 
this claim, like many others, is but a claim and nothing 
more. The reason assigned for it is evidently insufficient, 
on careful examination, for it consists solely of this :—The 
Pawnees must have invented the game, because of their 
ingenuity. Really, a trifling argument; and this claim, 
at least, has no business in court. 

Ez Oriente Lue et Ludus Scacchorum. This is the 
conclusion generally accepted at present. Classical 
antiquity knew nothing of the game. Pope makes Homer 
mention it—per poetic licence. It was not invented by 
Palamedes, either at the siege of Troy, or elsewhere. 
Plato inquired whether happiness might not be found 
in a game of draughts (or the like); proof positive that 
he knew nothing of chess, even in his dreams. Alexander 
the Great did not take it into India; though it may seem 
strange that he did not find it there, and encourage its 
principles and practice among his own people. Because 
Forbes,* van der Linde,t and der Lasa,} with many other 
Orientalists and Antiquarians, as, e.g., Sir William Jones, 


* History of Chess (London, 1860). 
+ Geschichte und Litteratur des Schachspiels iy 
t Geschichte, ¥c., Forschwngen (Berlin, 1897). 
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Sir Frederick Madden, all nearly agree that chess origi- 
nated in India; whence, if so, it is highly probable that 
some tolerably advanced form of the game must have 
been flourishing there at the period of the Greek imva- 
sion. Unfortunately, however, the hero seems to have 
missed it, else his sigh for “more worlds to conquer” 
would not have so resounded along the corridors of time. 

Leaving this question of origin of the ancient game, 
whether it can be placed back 2000, 3000, or 5000 years, — 
more or less, as to which there is no certainty, and 
consequently no good agreement, we now go upon what 
is expressly admitted (or not denied) by all three his- 
torians, as fairly worthy of credit. 

Chess was well known in India as far back as a.p. 500. 
Its westward progress was greatly aided by the early 
conquests of “Islam”; and by the year a.p. 800 it had 
established itself at the contemporary Courts of 
Nicephorus at Constantinople and of Harun al-Raschid 
at Bagdad. Reviewing van der Linde’s work (some years 
since in The Academy, London), the late Professor Wayte 
observed: ‘It is usual to add, of Karl the Great also; 
but Dr. van der Linde shows that this statement is 
destitute of all contemporary authority. The silence of 
Egenhard, who gives so minute an account of his father- 
in-law’s personal tastes, and of the recreations of his 
Court, would of itself go a long way to prove this.” So 
the famous chess-board and its ivory men presented by 
the Just Commander of the Faithful to the Great 
Emperor of Christendom is “unhistorical;” and “ other 
stories of Carolingian chess in late writers are as legendary 
as the Chronicle of Archbishop Turpin’” 

It is said chess was also known in Persia a.p. 570, what 
time King Kosbru died. The Caliph, Mutasim Billah, 
reigning at Bagdad (833-42), a worthy successor of Harun 
in this matter, was an enthusiastic patron of the game, 
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and some of his chess productions are yet extant. About 
the end of the tenth century we find the Arabian Ali Suli 
and his masterly panegyric—already quoted; with Firdusi, 
the Persian poetico-historical writer, drawing inspiration 
from the game of kings for his great poem Shahnamah. 
According to Newman,* the Persians were poets, the 
Saracens (Arabians) were philosophers. The Turks, on 
the other hand, were never distinguished in the exercise of 
pure intellect; but they had an energy of character, a 
pertinacity, a perseverance, and a political talent, to which 
both Arabians and Persians were strangers. In fine, they 
had the qualities of mind necessary for conquering and 
ruling, so that after battling with difficulties and reverses, 
and making their way amidst tumult and complication, for 
a good thousand years from first to last, they at length 
found themselves masters of Constantinople, and became a 
terror to the whole of Europe. Yet, diverse as they may 
have been in other respects, these three great races had a 
common admiration for chess! True, it was forbidden to 
the Turks, according to the letter of the Law of the Koran, 
touching “images”; but they easily got round that by 
thaking their chessmen like nothing in life—and enjoyed 
the play all the same. 

The tenth century is assigned as the probable date of 
the appearance of the game in Spain; for then “the 
library of the bibliomaniac Caliph, Hakam II., of Cordova 
(961-76), contained Arabic MSS. on chess. There is no 
proof that the first Arab conquerors brought chess into 
Spain; nor any that the Faithful, so well checked by 
Charles Martel in the neighbourhood of Tours (4.p. 732), 
succeeded in impressing it upon France. 

Be it noted that this game of chess was not what 
Dr. Forbes, and many with him, would call the real, 
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* Lectures on the Turks. 
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original, ancient Hindu chess, Cherian: but something 
like what is supposed to be the later Persian (or Arabic) 
Shatranj—still a gambling game, for it appears that the 
“opening” (several moves at the start, on the player’s 
own side of the board) was in a manner dependent upon 
the throwing of dice. Thus, we read, Peter Damiani 
(1050-1067), a Benedictine monk and Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Ostia, “an exposer of the faults of the clergy,” 
wrote to Pope Alexander IT. that while travelling with the 
Archbishop of Florence, he discovered one day that the 
latter had played chess where they had halted on the 
previous night; and that he had imposed a penance upon 
him for so doing, taking his stand upon the ecclesiastical 
canon according to which. Bishops who played dice should 
be deposed (“ aleatorit episcopi deponantur”’); maintaining 
that though not expressly mentioned in this canon, chess 
was implied in the word alea, and therefore forbidden. 
Now, supposing this game to date from “ about a.p. 500,” 
if must have been a complex affair, even then, and was 
probably not “invented” all at once. On the contrary, it 
very probably must have been derived through a process 
of evolution, and a long process, anterior to all MSS. of 
problems, tabiyat (openings), &c., or any mention of it in 
writings, or other records, accessible to the historian of the 
present day. 

However, be this as it may, by the middle of the 
eleventh eee chess was fully established, “ quite 
common,” in the West; and its unseemly association with 
the dice box did not long endure. Of course it lost no 
time in getting to Bogiaadk and it is said that Henry I. of 
England played the game in Paris (a.p. 1087), his oppo- 
nent being Louis, son of Philip I. of France, afterwards 
known as Louis VI., and surnamed the Great. Then 
countenanced by sovereigns and statesmen, poets and 
philosophers, the nobility and gentry, together with all 
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and sundry of the vulgar, able to render assistance in that 
behalf, it continued to spread; until now, joined to the 
“art preservative,” it is rapidly becoming a first principle 
of illumination for the universal human mind. 

In the early Middle Ages it is von der Lasa’s opinion 
chess “was played uniformly from the Ganges to the 
Atlantic.” But this ill agrees with van der Linde’s con- 
tention that the game was “invented’’ about a.p. 500. 
However, later the West started on its career of innovation. 
True, the playing of the Pawn two squares at its first move 
originated in the Hast; but it was confined to the centre 
and the Rooks’ Pawns; the Bishops’ and Knights’ Pawns 
moving one square only—until about the year 1000, when 
the West extended the privilege to all the Pawns. 

The next important innovation concerned the Queen and 
Bishop. As Professor Wayte remarks (reviewing van der 
Linde), “It has long been known that the distinctive 
feature of modern chess is the enlarged power of the 
Queen and Bishop. The former, instead of being the 
most powerful Piece, was originally the weakest, and, 
under its primitive name of Fers (Minister or Vizier), was 
only allowed to move one square diagonally forward or 
backward. The Bishop (Alfil, the Elephant) moved two 
squares diagonally, and commanded only the square next ° 
but one to it, not the intervening square ; but, as with the 
Knight, its command of the third square [counting the 
one from which it moved] was not obstructed by any piece 
that stood in the way.” 

These two Pieces acquired their additional powers about 
the middle of the fifteenth century ; though the “ transi- 
tion period” extended almost another century — for, 
according to von der Lasa, our present mode of Castling 
can. be traced only little further back than 1575. “ Polerio, 
who wrote about 1590, speaks of the ‘usual’ mode of 
Castling,” i.e, such as now prevails. Von der Lasa 
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remarks that, had Polerio’s MSS. been printed at the 
time, the rule would have prevailed in Italy as elsewhere, 
aud it would not have been left for our own day to 
establish a uniform system. But Salvio (1604) was an 
advocate of “free Castling,” and though Greco recom- 
mended the stricter rule a few years later, Salvio was in 
possession of the field, and gave the law to the Peninsula 
for two centuries and a half longer. In this “free Castling,” 
it may be explained, the moves of King and Rook were 
not strictly determined, as they are with us at present. 
For example, in Castling on the King’s side, all four 
squares were free for occupation—the King could move 
to R sq and the Rook to K sq, &c., imparting considerable 
variety to Castling in general, and greatly favouring the 
first player in the King’s Gambits; as in many cases, 
easily imagined, it virtually gave him an important move 
to the good—in attack. 

The Italian writers just now referred to were successors 
of the Spanish or Portuguese; Lucena (1497), Damiano 
(1512), and Ruy Lopez (1561). These, with a few others 
of somewhat later date, may be regarded as the real 
founders of modern chess literature. At all events, since 
they wrote, chess has always been in the forefront of 
Western civilisation; being neglected only in States of 
undeveloped political condition, or in those most probably 
hastening to decay. At present, the Teutonic races have 
the lead in the substantials of human progress; and it is 
among them that chess flourishes in its greatest excellence. 
Four hundred years ago, the Latin races “looked like 
winners ;”’ and these were the leading chess-playing nations. 
France, Italy, and Spain. This not only on the testimony, 
of chess writers, but independently from contemporary 
writings of. others. Thus, Cervantes would scarcely make 
Panza quote the old simile to his master, in the conversa- 
tion on the evening before Don Quixote’s wonderful 
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encounter with the Knight of the Wood, if chess were not 
common in Spain, three hundred and many more years 
ago—tfor Cervantes wrote for the people, to be widely 
understood, and it is from the mouth of the Squire, not 
of the Knight, that the allusion comes. 

“Tell me,” says the Don, “ hast thou never seen a play 
in which kings, emperors, popes, lords, and ladies are 
introduced, with divers personages; one acting the 
ruffian, another the knave; one the merchant, another the 
soldier ; one a designing fool, another a foolish lover ; and 
observed that when the play is over, and the actors 
undressed, they are all again upon a level ?” 

“ Aye, that have I,”’ quoth Sancho. 

“The very same thing, then,’ said Don Quixote, 
“happens on the stage of this world, on which some play 
the part of emperors, others of popes—in short, every part 
that can be introduced in a comedy; but at the conclusion 
of this drama of life, death strips us of the robes which 
made the difference between man and man, and leaves us 
-all on a level in the grave.” 

“A brave comparison,” quoth Sancho; ‘“ though not so 
new but that I have heard it many times, as well as that 
of the game of chess; which is, that while the game goes 
-on, every piece has its office; but, when it is ended, they 
are huddled together and put into the bag—just as we are 
put together in the ground when we are dead.” 

Coming in through Spain, chess appears to have made 
slow but steady headway in Europe during the later 
Middle Ages. Doubtless aided by the natural perversity 

-of poor humanity in those days, from the tenth to the 
fifteenth century, it moved ever forward—its connection 
with dice and the opprobrium of ‘“ gambling” notwith- 
standing. Besides, its being looked upon as an import if 
not an “invention of the enemy,” the Faithful of the 
Hegira, did it no good service. This alone wouid account 
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for its being frowned upon by the Church—a great dis- 
couragement ; that is before its perfectly innoxious and 
otherwise sterling qualities became rationally incontestable- 
And these were proven by trial in the crucible. For, 
by many, the game was seized upon as a handy instru- 
ment of speculation—“ business;” cards, corners, and 
companies (Ltd.) being then in embryo—while the noble 
horse was thought useful only as a domestic animal, on the 
road, in actual warfare, or sniffing the battle from afar. 

That during this period the game was taboo by the- 
Church (at least in part) is clear enough—teste the story 
of the Archbishop’s penance. Later, we read that Bishop 
Endes de Sully, who died in Paris, 1208, was a “ fanatical 
opponent of chess ’’— nearly a hundred and fifty years after 
Peter Damiani’s punishment of his Florentine travelling 
companion for “gaming,” as reported by the Cardinal to- 
the Pope, in a letter dated 1061 or thereabouts. 

It at once appears that, in this matter of ecclesiastical 
economy, the Bishops were not united, but at variance- 
among themselves ; and, also, that those of them, presum- 
ably the less enlightened (i.e., really ignorant of chess), 
were all the more zealous in pressing their opinions upon 
others. However, the position cleared in due course, and 
for many centuries the clergy of all sorts and conditions,. 
from Archbishops downward, have been fairly consistent, 
and in many cases powerful advocates of the Royal Game. 
The present Pope Leo XIII. is probably the oldest, as he- 
is said to be one of the most constant chess-players alive. 

Such in short is the history of chess, up to the- 
“incunabula of printing.’ It has happened, or it has not. 
happened. ‘“ Asinius Pollio” (says Montagne), “found. 
some mistakes in the very Histories of Oxsar ; arising from 
this, that he had not looked into all parts of his army, 
and had believed some persons in relation to facts that 
were not made good ; or was not sufficiently informed, by 
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his Lieutenants, of affairs, which they had managed in 
his absence. By this we may see, that we cannot confide 
in the account of a battle, upon the knowledge of him that 
commanded in it (supposing this inquiry after the truth 
to be exact); nor take the reality of what passed near 
them, from the soldiers, unless we confront the witnesses 
after the manner of a judicial information.” And else- 
where, in the same vein—“ Perhaps. This is alwaysa turn 
of human capacity of which I am effectually warned by 
this account ”’—1.e., of the Histories of Cxsar. 

As regards ancient and medieval times, myth and 
conjecture reign almost supreme. And the game then 
was not what it is now; im fact, there are no records of 
chess, as a game, except those founded in cold type within 
a little over the last four hundred years. This, the 
printer’s chess, is our modern chess; and it is fast 
becoming the only chess—even in its original East, where 
many of its ancient or other inferior forms still survive. 

Early English chess books were founded upon or de- 
rived from Italian sources—almost as of course Caxton’s 
Game and Playe of the Chesse (1474), sometime, but 
erroneously, described as the first book printed in England, — 
was grounded upon a Latin MS. of about a.p. 1300, the 
work of Jacobus de Cessolis (or Cessole), a Lombard, and 
the earliest ‘“moralising’’ writer on the game. This 
Cessolis gave rules for play, but his work was rather a 
homily on things in general than a work on chess. 

“To Captain Bertin belongs the honour of having 
written the first original English book on chess of any 
merit,”’ says Mr. J. A. Leon, writing in the British Chess 
Magazine. Itis now a book of great rarity, “for a pub- 
lication of so recent a date as 1735, remarkably scarce.” 
It is entitled: “The Noble Game of Chess,” containing 
“Rules and Instructions, for the Use of those who have 
already a little Knowledge of this Game.” By Captain 
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Joseph Bertin. London: Printed by H. Woodfall, for the 
author. And sold only at Slaughter’s Coffee-house, in St. 
Martin’s-lane, MDCCXXXV.” Here follows the 
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“The Game of Chess consists of two parts, the Offensive 
and Defensive ; the Offensive consists in oppressing and 
routing, as much as possible, your adversary’s forces ; the 
Defensive, in the due position of your own, by guarding 
against your enemy's attack. ’Tis a Game of genius and 
stratagem, and the proper emblem of war, by which two. 
armies are drawn up in order of battle. 

“This noble Game abounds with a greater variety of 
fine strokes than any other Games which depend upon 
design only, and is therefore more likely to give pleasure 
to those who study it. 

“Having been in several Countries, I have seen many 
Chess-Players, but very few good, for want of knowing 
how to open well their game ; for which reason I have given 
particular instructions in this book, how the player may 
make the proper openings, to attack or defend.”’ 

With Captain Bertin’s instructions, or “ Rules to be 
observed in playing the Game of Chess,” we shall not. 
trouble the reader. They were very good for the time, 
and at least those entirely worthy had already or have 
long since been embodied in the literature of practical 
chess. For the rest, Mr. Leon describes the book as con- 
sisting of twenty-six games, “the variations in all cases 
being treated as separate games, and- replayed from the 
beginning. The moves are not numbered, nor does he 
give any notes.” And adds: “The great majority of his 
games conclude with the quaint remark ‘and the players 
may finish the game,’ which might be advantageously 


Bk by some = i hair-splitting analysts of the present 
day.” ’ } 
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Fifteen years ‘after Bertin’s publication, the great 
Philidor gave his “ Analysis of Chess” (1749) to the 
world—and this must be considered, beyond all question, 
the chess magnum opus of the eighteenth century. It has 
also been practically embodied in subsequent books by 
various authors; and, moreover, is so well known that we 
need take little notice of it here. It was a great book, by 
a great player; whose influence upon chess still continues 
almost unimpaired. 

Fifty years later! To Mr. A. Curnock, of the City of 
London Chess Club, we are obliged for the substance 
of the following, from and concerning another curious 
old book, a copy of which is preserved in the club library, 
as it were within a square or so of its house of original 
production :— 

This most remarkable work is a small octavo, of 107 
pages, published by Bagster, London, 1799. _ It is entitled 
“The Theory of Chess,” and described, in further title, as. 
“a, treatise in which the Principles and Maxims of this: 
game, or rather science, are clearly and concisely explained ; 
as concisely at least as might be advisable to attempt, 
including directions for playing moddled and arranged in. 
an original manner” (the italics here and further on are. 
not ours, but they are very important), “ accompanied 
with necessary illustrations. For the use of those whom 
the Celebrity of Chess has inspired with a wish to become. 
acquainted with it; but who, not having access to a pro- 
fessor, have no better mode of acquiring the rudiments. 
than a recourse to publications on the subject.” The. 
whole of this seems well set off by a quotation from 
Dr. Watts, which only a very candid and very modest 
(anonymous) author would willingly obtrude upon his 
prospective reader—and: which we shall take the liberty of 
deferring to the end of the chapter. 

The preface, it is stated, is written chiefly for the. 
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benefit of “those whose proficiency in Chess entitles them 
to arbitrate every question concerning~it;” and mainly 
consists of an argument to prove that most of the pieces 
have been wrongly named. Thus there is an absurdity in 
“a soldier being turned into a Queen, a Bishop being 
engaged in a field of battle, a Castle being handed about 
like a portmanteau, and others of the kind.” Chess less 
resembles “‘ war—the blood-stained species of it—than those 
political hostilities which take place between great men in 
free countries,” because “when one combatant is said to 
conquer another, instead of doing anything like killing or 
wounding him, he only ousts him from his place and gets 
into it himself.” 

With the foregoing thought in mind, the next proceed- 
ing is to “ consecrate ” the chess-board to Minerva, rather 
than to Mars; and to re-name the Queen, a Minister; the 
Rooks, Peers ; and the Pawns, Commoners; while Castling 
is to be known as Closeting—with King, Knight, and 
Bishop as before. Here Mr. Curnock observes :—“< There 
is a footnote about the dignity of the game, in which, 
however, the idea of a Peer being handed about like a 
portmanteau is not mentioned.” And then we get 
‘Chapter I., proper. 

In this first chapter, all of definition, “ the squares are 
technically called houses,” and the total of them “the 
exchequer.”” The Knight’s move is described as of “ two 
squares at once, in a direction partly diagonal and partly 
strait. The house he goes into is always of a different 
colour from that which he leaves. It may likewise be said 
to be uniformly next but one to the latter, although in his 
passage to it he passes obliquely over the corners of two.” 
A definition of difficulty—to be read with the quotation 
from Dr. Watts, which we are reserving for the finish of 
this “ appreciation.” 

Castling (i.e. “Closeting”) is discoursed upon as 
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follows :— When policy shall seem to require it, and 
the previous unarbitrary removal of the Bishop and 
Knight on his left has rendered it effectible with no 
violence to propriety, the King may Closet with either of 
his Peers; which is done by placing the*King on that 
Knight’s square that is next to the Peer with whom he 
Closets, and by placing the Peer at the other side of the 
King, at the Bishop’s square adjoining. This ambidextral 
mancuvre he is allowed to employ but once; and not at 
all if he has previously moved.” Apparently, these direc- 
tions would not do for Black, nor for either party Castling 
Q R, according to present rules—and they say nothing at 
all about check. 

After this, passing over a few maxims of play, seemingly — 
paraphrased from Philidor, we come to the illustrative 
games; the body of the work—by themselves, and with 
the commentary, most entertaining reading. The style in 
which the moves are recorded is the leisurely one of old; 
and to that is imparted an additional charm from the 
author’s improved nomenclature, as propounded in the 
beginning of his book. Here follows the first game, or,— 


EXAMPLE I. 


(Move—or RATHER CoupLetT or Moves). 


——ootgo00o—§_ 
1. 
W. The King’s Commoner two squares. 
B. The same. 
2. 


W. Minister’s Commoner 1 square (a). 
B. King’s Knight’s Commoner | square. 

W. King’s Knight at Bishop’s 3rd square (6) 
B. King’s Bishop’s Commoner two squares (c). 
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. The King’s Commoner takes the Black Commoner. 


The King’s Knight’s Commoner takes the White 
Commoner. 


5. 


. The King’s Knight takes the Black Commoner, 


The Minister’s Commoner 1 square (d). 
6. 


. The King’s Knight at King’s Bishop’s 3rd_ square. 


Minister’s Bishop at Minister’s 2nd square (e). 
‘ie 


. Minister’s Knight’s Commoner two squares (/). 


Minister’s Knight at Minister’s Bishop’s 3rd square. 
8. 


. Minister’s Bishopat Minister’s Knight’s2nd square (q). 


King’s Knight at his Bishop’s 3rd square. 
2; 


. Minister’s Peer’s Commoner 1 square (h). 


Minister at the King’s 2nd square giving the White 
King check (7). 


10. 
. King’s Bishop at King’s 2nd square covering the 
check. 
King’s Peer at his Knight’s square. 
1 hi 


. The King Closets with ‘this Peer (h). 


King’s Bishop’s Commoner 1 square ((). 
12. 


. Minister’s Bishop’s Commoner two squares (m). 


The Minister’s Bishop at the White King’s Knight's 
4th square (7). 


13. 


. Minister’s Knight’s Commoner 1 square. 


Minister’s Knight at his King’s 4th square (0). 
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14. 
W. Minister at his Peer’s 4th square. 
B. Miunister’s Bishop takes the White Knight. 
15. 
W. King’s Bishop takes the Black Bishop (7p). 
B. Minister’s Knight takes the White Bishop and gives 
check (q). 
16. 
W. The King retires to his Peer’s square. 
The Knight at the 4th square of the same Peer (r). 
17, 
W. The Minister’s Knight’s Commoner 1 square dis- 
covering check, 
B. The King closets. 
18. 
W. The Minister takes the Black Commoner and gives 
check (s). 
B. As the King, if he takes the Minister, will be in 
check with the Commoner, he is checkmated (t). 


———2.0 564%0-0———_. 


REMARKS, 
{Those in brackets wre in compression or expansion of the original 
- text but do it no serious injustice.—Ep. | 


(a) Unless necessity calls for it, no one of the. other six Com- 
moners should be moved until you have ascertained on 
which side to Closet. 

(b) This move is partly accounted for by the remark on the last. 

(c) The same will show that the Whites are played with more 
propriety than the Blacks. 

(a) If this move had been made before, the King’s Commoner of 
this party might have been preserved. 


. _(e) The chief object of this and some subsequent moves is the 


having the King in readiness to Closet. [Butat his previous 
move the White Minister might have given check with 
advantage. | 

ce 2 
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(f) Finding that his adversary means to Closet with the Minister’s 
Peer, the player of the White’s begins to get his opposite 
Commoners ready to advance upon him. 


(g) [A long note to show that Black is compelled to make a good _ 
move, which he otherwise might not have seen. | 


(h) This is to protect the Knight’s Commoner from the Black 
Knight. ’ 

(i) There is no impropriety in the Minister standing thus before 
his King, so long as no guarded Peer of the counter set can 
be brought to attack him. 

(k) If he did not Closet now, he could not preserve his King’s. 
Knight’s Commoner in its place. To advance him a square 
was however better. 

(1) [A long note showing that if White had not moved his 
Minister’s Bishop this Black Commoner might now be 
taken off. | 

(m) Any move which is properly made, and which preceding 
remarks, or a subsequent move, will show the reason of, we 
shall not observe on. 

(n) If the Commoners are played worse, the Bishops and the 
Knights of this party are played better than the other. 


(0) The move of the White Commoner, which was necessary to. 
the prosecution of his Minister scheme, gave the Black 
Knight an opportunity of coming here without suspicion, as 
he seems to remove merely for his own safety. 

(p) [Explains that White was so busy with his own attack that 
he somewhat relaxed his attention in this quarter. | 

(q) [Threatens us with a “back game,” to show that Black could 
have won the Piece here in another and a better way. | 

(vr) To avoid being taken by the Knight’s Commoner. 


(s) Had White Commoner made this capture, instead of receiving 
defeat, which the present move has given him, the Black 
King, by retiring to his Peer’s square, would have been a 
long while secure from any further attack. 

(t) [But he was made to Closet when he did to show that itis not 
always a measure of safety. Note, also, how his Closeting 
was effected, and the circumstances; for it is certainly a. 
principle and unique feature of the game. | 
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From this Example I., to say nothing of what follows in 
the same strain, it appears that the author of “ The Theory 
of Chess ” had no great knowledge of its practice; and it 
'_ may be inferred that a consciousness of his shortcoming in 
this respect had a moderating influence on his reforming 
and informing efforts, in so far, at least, as to prevent him 
from identifying himself with his work. That he was 
thoroughly honest in all he wrote is hardly to be questioned ; 
. that is if aggressive ignorance can be thoroughly honest— 
which admits a very large element of doubt. 

The book concludes with a game taken straight out of 
Philidor—notes and all. But our author observes, in- 
dependently, that though White won by his centre Pawns, 
Black, by his skilful play shows that he must have allowed 
them to be established, ‘because he saw that preventing 
the same would have given White the better game in some 
other way.’ And then we are advised never to make 
combinations—or hardly ever; “because they have the 
property of most other schemes of involving the projector 
in ruin if they miscarry.” Also —‘“‘ Whether your 
ingenuity exceed your judgment, or your judgment your 
ingenuity, your best guide after all will be ‘experience.’ ” 
_ Because (reason from the title page)—‘“‘ Books are a sort 
of dumb teachers, they point out the way to learning, but 
if we labour under any doubt or mistake they cannot 
answer sudden questions, or explain present doubts and 
difficulties.” —Dr. Warts. 

The leading English chess-writers during the first half 
of the nineteenth century were Lewis, Cochrane, Walker, 
and Staunton. Of these Lewis and Cochrane were very 
distinguished players, and did good work ; George Walker, 
- though not so distinguished, was at least an able player, and 
an exceptionally pleasant writer to boot; while Staunton, as 
every schoolboy should know, was the most famous player 
of his day, conqueror of St. Amant, in the great match,” 
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England v. France, fought in Paris, 1843. His chief con- 
tribution to the literature of our game, ‘The Chess 
Players’ Handbook,” appeared in 1847, and was stereo- 
typed shortly afterwards; but it is still looked upon as 
authoritative by many good Britons, both at home and 
beyond seas. ie 

Eminent men of many nations and many times have 
found chess a most valuable resource against that weari- 
ness which sometimes comes from continued labour, and 
sometimes from enforced idleness. Two only may be here 
mentioned. During his famous retirement at Bender, 
Charles XII., a man of action and a hero if ever there was 
one, sought relief in chess from the tedium of his long 
drawn out negotiations with the Turks; and the Great 
Napoleon never started upon a campaign without the 
accompaniment of his own personal chess equipage. 

Lawyers and doctors are busy men. The -first chess 
column printed in an English newspaper appeared in 
The Lancet, London, 1822. In his “ Popular and Practical 
Introduction to Law Studies,’ Samuel Warren, author of 
“Ten Thousand a Year,” certainly one good novel in 
which the law is also good, says: “Chess is excellently 
calculated to chain a wandering mind to its task—to 
induce those habits of patient and original attention, 
cautious circumspection, accurate calculation, and fore- 
casting of consequences, which are essential to the 
successful study and practice of the law.” And, accord- 
ingly, many able lawyers, including our present Lord 
Chief Justice and other Judges, are good practical chess- 
players. 

Who will deny that Dr. Franklin, the American 
philosopher and statesman, was a wise man in his genera- 
tion? Is not his wisdom proverbial, even as a teacher 
_ of light and leading, in the common affairs of this work-a- 
day world? Well, in some of his writing (often called 
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“Morals of Chess”) he urges that the game is so 
interesting in itself as to be independent of mercenary 
inducement to engage in it—whence it need never be 
played for money. Then he continues :— 

“Life is a kind of chess, in which we*have points to 
gain, and competitors or adversaries to contend with, and 
in which there is a great variety of good and ill events, 
that are, in some degree, the effects of prudence or the 
want of it. By playing chess, then, we learn :— 

“ First :—Foresight, which looks a little into futurity, 
considers the consequences that may attend an action; for 
it is continually occurring to the player, ‘If I move this 
piece, what will be the advantage of my new situation ? 
What use can my adversary make of it to annoy me? 
What other moves can I make to support it, and to defend 
myself from his attacks?’ 

“Secondly :—Circumspection, which surveys the whole 
chess-board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the dangers they are respectively 
exposed to, the several possibilities of their aiding each 
other, the probabilities that the adversary may take this 
or that move, and attack this or the other piece, and what 
different means can be used to avoid the stroke or turn its 
consequences against him. 

% Thirdly : :—Caution, not to make our moves too hastily, 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the laws 
of the game, such as, ‘If you touch a piece, you must 
move it somewhere; if you set it down, you must let it 
stand ;’ and it is therefore best that these rules should be 
observed, as the game thereby becomes more the image of 
human life, and particularly of war ; in which, if you have 
incautiously put yourself in a bad and dangerous position, 
you cannot obtain your enemy’s leave to withdraw your 
troops, and place them more securely, but must abide all 
the consequences of your rashness. 
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“ And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not bemg 
discouraged by present bad appearances in the state of our 
affairs, the habit of hoping for a favourable change, and 
that of persevering in the search of resources.” 

Chess demands reasonable exercise of the will, as well 
as of the intellect; for it is a contest, perhaps in truth the 
closest of all possible engagements, of mind against mind. 
Governed by a few rigid rules, easily mastered, it is 
thought in action; but only over a given surface, and 
along well-marked conventional lines. There is no 
“chance” in chess, it is absolutely impartial; the chance 
(if any) is all in the condition of the player. When you 
lose, your judgment, or its expression, has been inferior ; 
you have been beaten, because in that particular case you 
have played worse than your opponent. But, of course, 
the game neither is nor can be any test or eriterion of 
general intellectual ability. Two people play at chess, 
perhaps with equal success, perhaps one of them decisively 
outplays the other. Then, there ends the matter; or, 
rather, there the matter should be allowed to end. But, 
unfortunately, there is often the idea of general intellectual 
victory or defeat, of superiority or inferiority; deterring 
many, who fear to bring their own estimate of themselves 
to what they wrongly imagine would be an overt trial, the 
result of which might prove unfavourable. Those who 
are averse to chess, on any such ground, certainly do the 
game and themselves an injustice; because they reject 
one of the most rational and inexpensive of all amuse- 
ments, thereby perhaps inviting something far otherwise ; 
and because they influence others to the same erroneous 
way of thinking, thus spreading a vague and ill-founded 
prejudice, which really should have no existence. It may 
be the opinion of some that Dr. Franklin wrote in favour 
of chess too strongly, too much in the style of a zealot. 
But what so much impressed him must have some 
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considerable foundation of merit, in the way he suggests. 
It may be that “ chess is chess,” and like nothing else in the 
world ; the happiest combination of diversion, amusement, 
and instruction at our present service. It may have no 
true educative value; and Franklin (with many others) 
may have esteemed it too highly in that respect. Then, as 
a mere pastime, recreation, or diversion, for the idle, 
fatigued, or over-wrought mind, it would still be worthy 
of all praise and encouragement from enlightened men, 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have objected that he could 
as easily “learn another language” as he could learn 
chess. This, no doubt, was not at all unlikely. There 
have been and are exceptional men, of great genius, in 
difficulties with the multiplication table; and some to 
whom the mathematics were and are anathema maranatha 
of all human contrivances under the sun. The ultra 
romantic or poetic eye, “in fine phrensy rolling,” has a 
way of focussing facts, and principles of action, often 
sadly at variance with the rules of the game. But a 
poet’s objection is an objection made by a poet. And 
perhaps Sir Walter did learn another language, instead of 
(not “learning” but) mastering chess—for, apparently, it 
was this he intended. However, many a one who has had 
no idea of even attempting to learn another language, or 
to better himself in his own, has solemnly repeated this 
objection—which after all is quite beside the point. For 
if a man will acquire another language, in time which in 
common prudence should be devoted to recreation, he may 
do so—but. what becomes of his health? That is the 
question, The issue is not one of work, but of diversion. 
Another sort of objection made by many (who do 
not play it), is that chess may be éoo interesting, apt to 
prove too much of a “ diversion,” so that instead of keep- 
ing its distance from one’s proper work, it may seriously 
encroach thereon, to such an extent as to render a man 
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unfitted for the battle of life. And the leading case cited 
in support of this contention is that of Morphy: His 
“blighted career” in his chosen profession, that of the law ; 
together with the sadness of his final passing—a victim to. 
the insidious charms of chess, But the very reason why 
Morphy could not succeed, according to expectations, in 
his “chosen profession” seems to be that he was not 
fitted to be a lawyer, whereas he was pre-eminently fitted 
to be a chess player. Educated among lawyers and chess 
players, he had, perhaps unconsciously, chosen chess in 
preference to the law; and to the study and practice of 
the game all the powers of his ingenious young mind were 
devoted, with the result that he became far and away the 
foremost player of the age. Then what happened was 
that he tried to turn his back upon chess—as it were upon » 
himself ; in order to become a great lawyer—and in this he 
failed ignominously. Morphy was a chess genius, perhaps 
without a peer in history. His true work lay in his ap- 
plication to chess and its advancement among the nations ; 
and in so far, and so far only, as he was induced to shirk 
that work may his life be considered a failure. 

After his astonishing career, extending a little over two 
years, 1857-9, in America, England, and France, Morphy 
resolved to retire from public chess, and kept his resolu- 
tion to the bitter end. He was then scarcely a man— 
twenty-two years of age; of none but flattering worldly 
experience, so that he could know very little of his owm 
mind ; and, very likely, had no suspicion of any difficulties 
in his proposed course. Speaking at the New York 
Academy of Music, on his return from England, when he 
was presented with a magnificent chess-board, with gold 
and silver pieces,—on that triumphant occasion, he got up 
and delivered himself of the usual platitudes as to the 
“serious business of life,” etc., implying that chess was 
unworthy of serious attention from any man, and that, as 
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for himself, the time had come to bid it a final farewell 


so far as public practice was concerned. 


Then, after a little more lionising on his way to New 
Orleans, he began his “life’s work” in the law—and did 
nothing. The American Civil War intervened between 
promise and performance ; there were chessmen and boards 
he knew nothing of—at least, like Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines, he wasn’t cut out for the army.. This of 
itself is some sort of evidence that in no case would his 
career in the law have been a great success. Eminent 
lawyers are almost necessarily robust, all-round men ; 
essentially contentious themselves, as well as arbiters of 
contention among others. In short, the true lawyer is 
really a warrior in disguise—sometimes, it may be, beyoud 
recognition. 

But such was not Morphy. When war came upon him 
he was not surprised into “offering his services to his 
country,” not even as a general, let alone a colonel. And 
less than this, no good American lawyer could think of 
doing in those troublous times; perchance, to face the 
dangers of the field, preferably to occupy some important 
strategic and emolumental position at a safe distance 
from the enemy; or to form up and take command of the 
Home Guards, in bland expectancy and consequent 
readiness of and for all possible emergencies. 

No. Morphy, unequal to any such achievement, retired 
to Havana, in then Spanish territory, it is said narrowly 
escaping capture by the Unionist General Butler (an 
extremely able lawyer), who, no doubt, was willing to 
crown his arms by taking Morphy—with his testimonial 
board and men — for plunder of war. But Morphy 
managed to safely Castle on Havana. There he played a 
little chess, but not in public. Then he went to Paris 
once more; where he remained until 1866—still playing 
chess occasionally with private friends, but otherwise 
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doing nothing worth mentioning. Returning to New 
Orleans once more, he played many games in private, and 
with his lifelong friend, Mr. C. A. Maurian, until, taking 
a total dislike to chess in 1870 (or thereabouts), he 
abjured it for ever. Writing from memory only, we are 
not quite sure of these dates, but they are approximately 
correct. The remainder of Morphy’s lifetime was passed 
at his mother’s house in New Orleans; and in the Crescent 
City of his birth he died, in 1884, at the age of 
forty-seven. 

Unfortunately, Morphy somehow got to believe that he 
ought to be other than Morphy; that idea, and the war 
shock to his material fortune, will sufficiently account for 
his “failure.” What would he have been but for chess ? 
Most probably a middling lawyer. And how was his 
“career ruined” by it? Morphy, as Morphy, was no 
failure, short as was his career; on the contrary, he was 
one of the greatest successes in all history. 

We are somewhere told by the encyclopedian Voltaire 
of an old belief among the Turks, viz., that ability is a 
unit ; that, for instance, if a man were a first-rate barber, 
he would be certain, on opportunity, to show himself a 
great general, an intrepid admiral, or a sagacious minister 
of state ; and it is asserted that many a good barber has 
been raised to high office, owing to the influence of this 
belief, only to be bowstrung, sooner or later, because he 
did not fulfill the expectation of his patrons. The assump- 
tion was that his failure could have been due to perversity 
alone. The ability (so ran the argument) was undeniable, 
but the performance was contemptible, with the necessary 
inference that inclination to truly serve the Commander of 
the Faithful was wanting. Now, the Turks have (or had) 
a good deal of human nature about them; and it is not 
very strange that’ we should sometimes find ourselves par- 
taking in this erronous belief of theirs, as to the unity of 
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ability. Morphy’s unrivalled skill at chess proved him to 
possess unrivalled chess talent, or genius — and nothing 
more. That this talent or genius should have enabled him 
to become a great legal luminary, or a great medical 
authority, or “one of the most remarkable men in the 
country” (or century), at any other post in active life; for 
any such inference there was no valid ground in precedent; 
and it was evidently mistaken both by Morphy and his 
friends. Of course, he may have had other powers of 
mind in high measure; there might have been a fair (but. 
slight) presumption that way—only nothing more. If we 
were told that Charles XII. of Sweden, or Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, or his friendly opponent, the before-men- 
tioned Voltaire, or the Great Napoleon, or Wellington, or 
Bismark, or the Pope, or Professor Ruskin, or in fact any 
great man of affairs, was also an admirable chess player, 
we might feel surprised that such a busy man found suffi- 
cient time to devote to such a comparatively trivial and yet, 
such an exacting avocation, so that he was able to attain 
ereat skill in it—but we should hardly be disposed to say 
that there was anything incongruous in the attainment: 
of such skill by a man of such otherwise admittedly great: 
intellect. But if, on the other hand, we were asked to 
believe that a Philidor, a Labourdonnais, an Anderssen, a. 
Steinitz, a Blackburne, or a Lasker, was in posse a great 
general, a great statesman, a great mathematician, a great 
poet, or a great anything else, because of his great chess 
talent—then we should think of the Turkish illusion, and . 
the tendency to jump at unwarranted conclusions so 
characteristic of the generality of mankind. 

Then there are those who object to chess shortly and 
simply that it is “too slow.” This, however, is rarely the 
objection of a really busy man; but rather of one who 
would be busy—“ passing the time” —and really knows not. 
how this sublime performance can be accomplished, in 
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perfect peace and security. His reliance is upon sensation. 
It never occurs to him to think, until his power of thought 
becomes practically paralysed for want of exercise—and 
then it is too late. 
“ Of those who time so ill support, 
The calculation’s wrong ; 
Else why is life accounted short, 
While days appear so long ? 
By action *tis we life enjoy, 
In idleness we’re dead ; 
The soul’s a fire will self destroy, 
Unless with fuel fed.” 

As insurance against this destruction there is nothing 
equal to chess. That it is “too slow” is a false imagina- 
tion, seeing that it is a form of thought, and, therefore, 
necessarily as quick as thought itself. Of course, when 
viewed by the uninitiated, the game may appear to be 
slow, if the moves in it be made slowly ; but it may be the 
very reverse of slow to those engaged in it, and to 
lookers-on of understanding. 

Yet, it must be confessed, many players are disposed to 
take chess too seriously—thus in a measure justifying the 
ill-opinion of outsiders, who make believe to themselves 
that it is a really slow affair, in which a kind of stupid 
patience is the main factor. There are people who pursue 
chess almost solely to acquire repute as “ clever” players ; 
not principally for the amusement (with instruction) it 
should afford them, much less impelled by any over- 
powering love for the beauties of the play. But reputa- 
tion sought merely for its own sake is very seldom 
attained ; and when attained, is nearly certain to be found 
a poor thing—dearly purchased by labour not wholly 
destitute of pam. This is a fault of many present-day 
young players. They “go in” greatly for matches and 
tournaments, and generally conduct themselves “ over the 
board” in the manner of “ masters” contending in public; 
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stretching a single game over time that might well suffice 
for a dozen, thus missing mayhap nine-tenths of that 
experience so necessary to really great skill, and without 
which no real master has ever yet been possible—viz., 
experience of actual play on the board, against a variety 
of opponents, the gravity of the mere result of the play 
not oppressing the free and natural action of the players. 
In this way, through needlessly slow moving, time is truly 
lost in chess; for, supposing the players in this style to be 
capable of improvement, the labour expended seriously 
militates against improvement; and accordingly this is 
less than it would be if sought in a more spontaneous and 
more natural manner. Above all things, for improvement 
in chess, the young player should play as much as possible 
with stronger players ; and as rapidly as possible, con- 
sistent with avoidance of material blunders—the being 
out-played (in combination) by his stronger opponent 
being the very thing he should prize most; that is, when 
his object is improvement, or the speedier approximation 
to his utmost skill at the game, and not the careful expres- 
sion of his accomplished strength, as if he were already a 
master, with “a reputation to conserve.” 

The talented young beginner may also go wrong in 
what is known as “blindfold” chess, that is in playing 
the game simply from memory and imagination, without 
actual use of board and men. This sort of chess is not 
for everyone, and, unless facility in it comes without 
conscious effort, it is better let alone. For all but the | 
specially gifted in the requisite quality of memory, it is 
apt to involve an unnecessary and dangerous strain on the 
player’s attention, and this may lead to no trivial com- 
plaint—which we shall call “chessboard on the brain.” 
If you find yourself thinking chess away from the board, 
you may soon begin to dream about it, and then, unless 


- you mean to become a “professor,” you had better quit 
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the game in toto. To be truly useful as a recreation for 
the ordinary amateur, the busy man, chess should leave 
no trace of itself in the mind after the game is over; but 
should leave it as unencumbered as the board is of pieces 
when these are put away in the bag or the box. Many 
wise people to whom it would otherwise afford great 
pleasure, do not themselves indulge in play on this very 
account ; it excites them to such a degree that they cannot 
dismiss the subject at will, and go about their ordinary 
affairs as if nothing had occurred. This is the test of 
the fitness of chess for amusement and recreation, that it 
is diverting and absorbing while you are actually engaged 
in it, and that otherwise you need not think of it at all. 

This, of course, implies that chess should never be played 
to weariness, as it may easily be, in eager striving for 
barren victory. The excitement of the game may carry 
one on to injurious effort, and then follows the inevitable 
reaction, that tired feeling, accompanied perhaps by 
brooding on the play, “what I should have done,” “ what 
I shall do in that position next time,’ &c.—chess board 
on the brain! In a word, hard chess of any kind, blind- 
fold, match, tournament, and even in too ardent social 
rivalry, is a tax upon the nervous system—a tax to which 
the prudent man will not become subject, unless he finds 
pleasure in its full and free discharge. 
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No. 1.—CENTRE GAMBIT. 


White. Black. 
ie Kee pea Kes: 
2 P—Q 4 Pee 
30 b——bi4 é 


More commonly the game goes 
on 38 Qx P, Kt—QB 3; 4Q—K3, 
Kt—B 3, &c., but text is quite 
safe, as Black cannot satisfac- 
torily maintain his Pawn at Q 5. 
If, for instance, he backs it 
up by 38....P—Q B 4, then 
4 P—Q B 3, PxP; 5 KtxP,and 
White’s superior development 
will be ample compensation. Or 
3 B—B4, B—B4?; 4 BxP+, 
KxB; 5 Q—R 5+, and6 QxB, 
with some advantage. 


ee 2 aKt—k BS 
4 B—K Kt5 Kt—B3 
5 Kt-KB3 Ki—QR4 


A poor sort of move on Black’s 
part. A good rule is: Do not 
move any Piece twice, without 
good reason, until you have 
moved each piece once. 
5.... B—K2 was better. The 
Bishop now attacked might go 
to Kt 3, so that if Knight 


. took it there, R PxKt would 


let out the Rook—a manceuvre 
frequently adopted in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


6 Kiko. POs 


Instead of this, Black should 
exchange, relieving the heavy 
pressure on his Bishop Pawn, 
and carrying out the intent signi- 
fied by previous move of -his' 
Knight. It is a practical maxim 
that even a faulty plan (if not 
too faulty) is better than no plan 
at all. Observe the consequence 
of this inconsistency. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 
7 Q—RB 5! KtxQ? 
8 BxP, mate! 
Of course 7... . Ktx Q must 


be classed as an “oversight”— 

in fact, giving occasion for “mate 

on the move.” But, reverting to 
D 


eo 
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diagram, we may conclude that 
White had then the upper hand, 
decidedly, whatever the pro- 
cedure of his opponent. Thus, if 
7....Q—K2;8BxKt,PxB; 
9 Ktx P, Qx P+; 10 B—K 2, it 
appears that, what with menaced 
Rook and Knight, and discovered 
check impending, Black must 
suffer substantial loss. Thesame 
Bien, THis, Sk. ne nog Deaton 
then 19) ken P eh pan LO) 
KtxR+, K—K 2; 11 QxP, &. 
Again, 16 7... | P—Ke Kit 3; 
8 Bx P+, K—K 2; 9 Bx Kt+, 
KxB; 10 KtxP, Black loses 
heavily For example, con- 
oe UNO ROS MNO) has ri ise Gina 
11Qx P+, K—K2; 12Q—Kt5+, 


K—Q 2; 18 B—K 6+, winning 
Queen or mating presently. Or 
10.) KOBE i Kt eae 
K—Kt 2; 12 Q—B7+, K—R3; 
138 Q—B 4+, K—Kt 2; 
14 Q—Kt 3+, and wherever 
King goes, avoiding instant mate, 
his Queen is lost by check from 
‘Queen or Knight. If, after 
105... KX Be a Ke Keo 
Black plays 14 5... KK 43> 
White mates directly by 
12 Q—B CMON © Cre > 782 
YW 2. .g 2K — BS 43) then 
12 Q—R 4+ wins the Queen—and 
so forth. For one who has the 
patience, these variations are 
both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 


No. 2._KING’S BISHOP’S GAME (won by Capr. MackEnziz). 
(White gives odds of Queen Knight.) 


White. Black. 

i) AB aie at Real Zt 
2 B= bae TEQuE= IEC 1B) 3} 
The game is named from 
White’s second move. Black 
B—B 4 


may reply’ 2). . 1° h 
25.5.0. Kt—O>B 2, or even: 
2... . P—Q8, without dis- 
advantage, but this play of the 
Knight is generally preferred. 


3 P—Q 4 P—B 3 


Inferior: ite: 3° 14 3 BP. 
whereupon if 4 P—K 5, P—Q 4; 
5 B—Kt 3, Kt—K 5; or 4QxP, 
Kt—B 3; 5 Q—K 3, B—K 2, 
Black would stand .very- well, 
even supposing the contest to be 
entered upon level terms. 


ft 


4 PxP 
5 Kt—K 2 


BLACK. 


KtxP 
KEXP 


Ls 


WHITE. 


An ingenious idea, which, as it 
happens, would be better left 


oN 
J 
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wholly unexpressed. 5 ..... 
P—Q 4 would free his position, 
whether 6 PxP in passing or 
not. Or, if he desired opening 
complications,5 .... Q—R 4+; 
&e., gaining the King Pawn, 
seemed well in order. Yet, if 
correctly followed up, the text 
move has much in its favour. 


6 Castles 


Should White play 6 K x Kt, 
then G6 .... Q—R 5+, and 
takes the Bishop next move. 
This was the idea in offering the 
Knight. Now Black might con- 


ain 


tinue in this idea, by 6... . 
B—B 4, threatening to discover 
check; but he gives way to 
temptation, and is lost imme- 
diately. 


sane KtxQ 

7 BxP+! K—K 2 

8 B—Kt 5, mate! 

At the outset, with advan- 
tage of superior force, neither 
rashly attack nor timidly de- 
fend ; but develop and eachange 
at every fair opportunity. 


No. 3.—SICILIAN GAME (won by R. J. Buckuey), 


White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—Q B4 

This move of Black makes the 
Sicilian Defence. . 1t is partly out 
of fashion, but fairly safe, and 
prevents White establishing a 
“ centre,” 2.e., two Pawns abreast 
in the middle of the board. 

2Kt-KB3 P—Q 3 

3 Kt—B 3 P—K 4 

Such advance of the King 
Pawn is not advisable, as it 
leaves the Queen Pawn rather 
helpless, besides giving up im- 
portant control of the square Q 4. 
He might develop, say, 3.... Kt 
—Q B 8; or8....P—K Kt83, 
afterwards posting the King 
Bishop at Kt 2, with good effect. 


4 B—B4 Kt—@ BS 
» P—Q 3 K Ki—K 2 
Better 5 .... Kt—B 3, with 


soon....B—K 2, in order to 
Castle. The actual move of the 


Knight here — obstructs both 
Queen and Bishop, hinders Cast- 
ling, and is therefore to be con- 
demned. 


6 B—K Kt5 B—Kt 5 

7 Kt—Q5! Kt—Q5 

Suppose 7....P—B 3; then 
Sib xP] Porit si... 2x Bok 


course 9 Kt x P, mate! 
BLACK, 


Y) YG 
y Ws 


Y 
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8 KtxP! BxQ 
If8....PxKt;9QxB,Ktx 


P+; 10 K—Q sq, Black Knight 
would be lost; as he could not 
take the Rook without worse 
happening from impending B— 
Kt5+, &. Yet8....PxKt,or 


8.... B—K 3, submitting to loss 
of Pawn, would be comparatively 
good play. But he does not see 
White’s clever device. 


9 Kt—B 6+! PxKt 
10 K BxP, mate. 


No. 4.—KING’S BISHOP’S GAME (won by Zuxerrort). 


White. Black. 
iL (Paik 4b P—K 4 
OD [be—i8} 21 Ki — Keb 


3 Ki—K B3 KtxP 


White would better defend his 
King Pawn by 3 Kt—Q B83, or 
8 P—Q 3 the latter, perhaps, for 
choice ; or he might continue 
3 P—Q 4, attacking, while at the 
same time freeing his Queen 
Bishop—a matter of early import- 
ance in all games of this character. 


4 KtxP 
Bad for White. A more favour- 


able continuation for him would 
be, 4 Kt—Q B 38, KtxKt; 


5 Q Px Kt, &c., with prospects of_ 


considerable attack in compensa- 
tion for his missing-Pawn. Now 
Black easily stops the threatened 
5 BxP+, at once freeing his 
Queen Bishop, and gaining time 
through the compulsory retreat 
of his adversary. 


Tara P—Q 4 
5 B—Kt 3 Q—Kt 4! 
6 Castles Q x Kt 
(P2085 x ee 


Of course, White wants to 
recover the Piece, and he thinks 
to do so by 8 R—K sq, if Knight 


retreats. If 7 R—K sq, Black 
would still have a winning 
superiority after 7....B—Q 38; 
8 P—K Kt 3, Q—Q 5; followed 
by opportune Castling. 


B—Q 3! 


@ Pla? oe 


Neither would 8 P—K B 4 be 
of any use, as Black could then 
check with Queen at Q 5; when, if 
9 K—R sq, Kt to B 7+, Rook 
would have to take Knight, losing 
itself to the Queen; otherwise, 


10 K—Kt sq, Kt-R 6+!; 
ll <K—R. sq, O-9KE Bae 
12 Rx Q, Kt—B 7, mate! 
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iets Be Ki—Kt 4! 
9 R—K sq 
Aiming to capture the Queen, 

which in any case however could 


escape, by returning 9 .... Kt—K 5 
(giving up the Piece gained). 
Kt—B 6 +! 


10 K—Bsq B—R6, mate 


No. 5.—PONZIANI ATTACK (won by Rev. C. E. RANKEN). 


White. Black. 
ea Kees: Pate al 
2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB 3 
8) R33 GB} Kiba 


Or3....P—Q4; 4Q—R4, 
P—B3; 5 B—Kt 5, Kt—K 2; 
6 PxP, QxP; 7 P—Q4, PxP, 
&e., a more laborious line of 
defence. White’s third move 
distinguishes the opening, which 
is also known as Staunton’s 
Attack, both Ponziani and Staun- 
ton having accorded it much 
prominence in their works. The 
idea seems to be to form a centre, 
perchance; meanwhile giving an 
important outlet to the Queen. 


40 P-—Q.4 P—Q 4 


A likely continuation, 4.... 
KtxP; 5 P—Q 5, Kt—Kt sq; 
6 B—Q 38, Kt—K B 3; 7 KtxP, 
B—B 4, &e. Notice in this how 
White recovers his Pawn; for if 
Ta. . Kee PGnstead of 7... 
B—B 4), then 8 B—Q B 4, and 
Black may easily get into trouble. 
Acaimpeit i... Q—K 2, then 
8 Castles, of course ; and Black’s 
Queen is badly placed, while he 
can take the Pawn with no more 
success than before. 


5 B—Q Kt5 KtxKP 
6 KtxP B—Q 2 
7 Q—Kt.3 Q—K 2 


BLACK, 


AY AS 
KN Gi D> 


Ret 


WHITE. 


3eQ% P 


Dangerous to leave his King 
in line with Black Queen. 
8 Castles or 8 BK 3 would be 
safer; or he might play 8 Kt x Kt, 
followed by 9 Castles or 9 B—K 2 
(protecting his King), according 
to the reply. 

we tei Kt x Kt 

Sse P Oeste n 

Another risky capture ; 
9 QxQ Kt would be all right. 
For then, if 9 ....QxQ; 
10BxB+,KxB; 11 PxQ, &.; 
orif9....BxB; 10 QxB+, 
P—B 3; 11 Q—K 2, &c., there 
would be‘no occasion for alarm, 


Kt—B 6+ 
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10 K—B sq 
If he here takes the checking 
Knight, naturally 10... . Kt— 


Q3 (or B 4) +; and his Queen 
is lost. 


Kt—Kt 641 


The King should have gone to 
Q sq. Mien if 105 ge aren 
KtxK B P+; 11 K—B 2, he 
would be pretty safe; whatever 
complications might ensue, or 
however numerous the varia- 
tions. 


11 PxKt Q—K 8, mate. 


No. 6.—IRREGULAR OPENING (won by ZUKERTORT). 


White. Black. 
be Ks Sie th 
Zat——ho > de —— bso 


The irregularity here consists 
of a recognised bad plan of de- 
fence. The Queen goes where 
the King Knight should go; and 
into danger of being driven 
about by Knights and Bishops, 
with serious loss of time. Be- 
sides, it is generally bad policy 
to support a Pawn with your 
most powerful Piece, if some 
other measure of support will do 
as well for the moment. 


3 B—B 4 Q—K Kt 3 


Here the Queen threatens two 


Pawns, neither of which she can ~ 


safely capture. Suppose 
4 P=) 3; ‘then uf y4) 7 
QxKt P; 5 R—Ktsq, Q—-R6; 
6 BxP+,K—K2(6.... 
KxB?; 7 Kt—Kt 5+!); 
7 R—Kt 3, and the Queen must 
be given up for Rook and Bishop, 
at best. 


4 Castles ! QxK PP? 

5 BxP+ K—K 2 

If he takes, then 6 Kt—Kt 5+. 
Alsoje ifat Sit) 4 - —K—Q sq; 


6 Ktx P, he could not take the 
Knight, without losing directly 


after 7 R—K sq, gaining Queen 
or mating at K 8 immediately. 


6R-Ksq Q—KB5 


BLACK, 


WHITE. 
7 RxP+ Kxck 
8 P—Q4! Q—B 3 
If 8 . Q—Kt 5, then 


again Knight checks, winning. 
9 Kt—Kt 5+ K—Kt 3 
10 Q—Q 3+ K—R4 


Or, 10" 7 OF KR Ss 
11 KtxP+, and Black Queen 


is lost. 


11 P—Kt4+ K»xP 
12 Q—R 3, mate. 
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No. 7.—CENTRE GAMBIT (won by CHartick). 


White. Black. 
if APS ae ies 4 
ae Ot. PseP 
= Kt—K B3- B—Kt 5+- 
ioe 3 Hy B 


Perhaps 4 B—Q 2 would be 
sounder. As it goes, White gets 
a strong opening attack; but, if 
it failed, his broken Pawns would 
be a drawback in a hard fought 
ending. 

Ee haat = PGE. 

By ele B—B 4 

G IB Oy sees Rear 

He would do better with 6.... 
P—Q 3. Then if 7 Kt—Kt 5, 
attacking King Bishop Pawn, of 
course 7 .... Kt—K B38; orif 
7 Q—Kt 3,then7....Q—B38 
(or K 2); and gradually develop. 


TeDice Q—B 3 


White was threatening 
8 Bx P+, for Black would lose 
lieeQueen it 8 <=. « Kax B; 
But 7 .<:.. Kt—K B3 wasa 
better way to meet this threat 
and to prepare for Castling. 


BLACK, 


WHITE. 


8 B—Kt5! -Q—Q Kt 3 
If 8 . Q—K Kt 3; 
9 BxP+! winning the Queen, 
by 10 Kt—K 5+, or mating about 
as follows in the text. 
9 BxP+! K—B sq 
16mg Uo) et ae KxB, then 
10 Kt—K 5+, and mate next 
move. 
10 Q—Q8+ KxB 
11 Ki—K 5+ K—K 3 
125O=—Q-o, mates 


No. 8.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by A. M‘Downetz). 
(White gives odds of Queen Knight.) 


White. Black. 
ioe hee P—K 4 
ek hab oe it=—@) 3 
By B= 185 at B—B 4 
4 POLK 4) BxXP 


The offer of this Pawn, with its 
acceptance here, constitutes the 
Evans Gambit. Black may well 
refuse itby4.... B—Kt3. 
The sacrifice is in order to get out 
the White Pieces more quickly, 
for immediate attacking purposes. 
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By PBS [Beal hy Ab 
6 Castles Kt—Bo 
a= Be Castles 
Sab——Rhad R—K sq 


For the moment, 8... . P—Q3, 
freeing the Bishop, should have 
preference. The Rook might 
move later, if necessary. 


O) 1a) A (Papal 
10 PxQP K KtxP 
iy IPSS lee Kisco bak: 


Much better 11....KtxK P. 
It would compel exchange of 
minor Pieces; or, if needful, 
admit of support of Knight at 
Q 4 with Pawn. He now opens 
up two strong lines of attack 
upon himself, the Queen’s file and 
the White diagonal, R 2—Kt 8,in 
which his King stands, and the 
result proves disastrous. 


12 QR—Q sq! KtxR 


A sacrifice easier to admire 


than to imitate successfully ! 


B—Q 2 


13 Rx Kt 


Notice why Black Queen could 
not move except at loss. Notice 
also that though Black has a 
Piece more on the board; yet that 
two of his Pieces, the Queen Rook 
and the King Bishop, are partly 
useless to him; while White's 
Pieces are all well posted and 
free to act. Black cannot realise 
his material capital in time. 


14 BxP+! KxB 
Now White wins off hand. If 
14... ..K—R sq; 15 RxB, 


Q xR; 16 Kt—Kt 5, P—K Kt 38 ; 
17 P—K 6 (threatening 
18 B—Kt 2+), Black might 
ignore the attack upon his Queen, 
andreply17.... B—Kt3 (tointer- 
pose at Q 5), for White dare not 
take the Queen immediately, 
on account of 18....R—K8, 
mate! Thus Black might gain 
time, which, again, might enable 
him to save the game. 


15 RxB+! QxR 
16 Kt—Kt 5+ K—Kt sq 
17 QxP, mate. 


A beautiful termination. In 
odds-games the giver first aims 
at complications, wherein he 
may gain time for rapid con- 
centration of forces on some 
weak spot; the receiver to 
simplify- by equal exchanges, 
whose tendency, of course, is 
to inerease the ratio of his 
numerical advantage, making 
for victory in the end. 


Games. 
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No. 9.—SCOTCH GAME (won by Maczusx1). 


White. Black. 
Pie 4 aK a 
Zeke he bese kt——OLB oO 
B) ISON Peer 


This makes the Scotch Game. 
It has been found better for 


_ Black not to refuse the Pawn, 
- _ but to take it as above. 


How- 
ever, the following is playable: 
Berens bbe sa KG a P, 


_Kt—K 3; 5 B—QB4, P—Q B3; 


6 Castles, &c., with mnumerable 
variations. 


4 KtxP Q—R 5 


When White plays 4 B—B 4, 
leaving the Pawn for a time, it 
is then the Scotch Gambit. Black’s 
reply here, still seeking the Pawn, 
is considered too hazardous—his 
opponent may gain too much 
time in development. Thus, 
4....B—B 4; 5 B—K 8, 
Q—B 3; 6P—QB 3, K Kt—K2; 
7 Q—Q 2, P—Q 4, &c., or the 


‘ like, is generally preferred in 


__ defence. 


REO B38 


White may let the Pawn go. 
For example, 5 Kt— Kt 5, 
QxK P+; 6 B—K 2, B—-Kt 5+ 
(of course, if 6....QxKtP; 
7 B—B 3, Black Rook and Pawn 
will be lost for the Knight) ; 
7 B—Q 2! K—Q sq!; and, after 
8 Castles, White will have full 
positional compensation for his 


- Pawn minus. 


Rote ts B—Kt 5 
6 Q—Q3 Kt—B3 
7 Ktx Kt Q Px Kt 


107 Q=Q"4 : 
White wants to Castle, getting 


his Queen Rook into action. 
But first he defends his King 
Bishop Pawn, fixes the Knight 
where he is, and incidentally as- 
sumes a mating attitude—or what 
would be such should Black now 
inadvertently Castle. In reply, 
the latter threatens to gain a 
Piece by discovering check—a 
futile proceeding in itself, but 
one which appears to at least 
temporarily relieve him from 
most of his difficulties. But 
White’s attack is overwhelming. 


Pobcoks Q—K 2 

11 Castles Q—Kt 4+ 
12 P—B4! QxP+ 

138 B—Q 2! Q—Kt5 
Overlooking the brilliant 


mating combination arranged by 
White. But if he had seen and 
stopped it by 13 .... Q—R5; 
then 14 R—K’sq, P—K B 4 (if 
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14.... B—B4;:15 Q—K 5+, 
&e.); 15 QxKt P, &e., would 
have given White another sort 
of victory. 


Social Chess. 


14 Q—Q 8+! K xQ 
15 B—Kt 5+! K—K sq 
16 R—Q 8, mate. 


No. 10—-FRENCH GAME (won by RosenTHat). 


White. Black. 
ee —— Ket: P= Kes 


This move of Blaek constitutes 
the French Defence. 


2 P—Q 4 


Or White may play either 
Knight to B 3; but it is cus- 
tomary to advance the Pawn. 


iS te ice P—Q 4 
3 Kt—QB3 B—Kt5d 
Not very good, as taking the 
Knight with Bishop rather helps 
White, by opening a file to his 
Rook, and an important diagonal 
to his Bishop. The more usual 
3 .... Kt—K B 3 is stronger. 


AL TRS 1% PSP 

5 Kt—B 3 Kt—K B 3 
6a b——Or3 B—K 3 

7 Castles Bx Kt ? 

8 PxB P—K BR 3 


Now Black should Castle ; the 
Pawn move is useless. 
9 B_R3 | 
To prevent Castling. The 


powerful action of this Bishop is 
very noteworthy. 


P—B 38 


FB 


WHITE. 
10 R—K sq! Q Kt—Q 2? 
11 RxB+! PR 


12 B—Kt 6, mate. 


No. 11.—COUNTER GAMBIT (won by Scuatnopp). 


White. Black. 
I PK P—Q 4 
A safe reply,1 .... P—Q4,; 


the Centre Counter Game. I+ 


is generally continued 2 Px P, 


play to Queen, and to keep White 
Bishop or Knight from Q Kt 5) ; 
5 Kt—K B 8, B—B 4, &e. 


= 


Games. 


2» PP Kt—K B3 


& Inferior to2.. .. Ox Po There 
may be too much difficulty in 


equalising if White chooses to 


stand by the Pawn. 

oee—QO) Bea. os. 

It is not worth while to try to 
hold the Pawn in this way. So 
3 P—Q 4, KtxP; 4 P—Q B4, 
&e.; or 3 B—Kt 5+, (if) B—Q 2; 


4 B—B 4, &c., should be preferred. 


oi. amg P—B 3 

4 QR 4 

If 4 Px P, KtxP; Black soon 
has many Pieces in good play. 


_ But this move makes matters 


worse for White; adding more 
loss of time with his Queen. 


Roel RAO) y 
more’ P KtxP 
White Queen is out where she 


ought not to be; and Black has 
three Pieces already in good play. 


6 Q—Kt 3 Kit—Q 5! 
7Q-QB3 P—K4 
8 P—B 4 B—Q Kt 5 


Note, if Queen were now really 
“pinned” by Bishop, she would 


_ be lost; for of course if 9 Q x B, 


then9 .... Kt—B7+, &e. 


Y YEU, tm Y y 
nt (ar 
a Ma Fs 


WHITE. 
10 Q—K Kt 3 Kt—K 35! 
PESO SAP. pcan 


The White Queen has done 
more than half the work; and 
ends by going off where she is 
useless—leaving her King quite 
defenceless. 


of coke. Kt—QB7+ 
12s Q—Q 6+! 
If 12 K—Q sq, then 12.... 
Kt—B 7+; 18 K—K 2, 


Q—Q 6+; 14 KxKt, B—B4, 
mate. 
13 KxQ Kt—Kt 6 (or 


B 6), mate. 


No. 12.—SPANISH GAME (won by ANDERSSEN). 


White. Black. 
Pees: P—K4 ° 
Otte b 3) Kt—O BS 

P3°b—Kt 5 B—B 4 


This is the Ruy Lopez or Spanish 
Game, one of the most popu- 


« 


lar openings. Other replies are 
8....P—QRBR3,3.... Kt—B3, 
and 3....P—Q 3—eithe of the 
first two of these for choice. 
Then there are 3.... P—K Kt3, 
3....P—B4,and3....Kt—Q65, 
each of which has its advocates 
among very skilful. players. 
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ebro! Kt—B 3 xB, Q—R 5+; 18 K—Kt sq, Q 
5 BxKt ria —R 7, mate. 


Freeing Black’s position. He 
should advance in the centre— 
5 P—Q 4, PxP; 6 P—K 5, Kt 
—K 5; 7 Castles, Castles (7.... 
PxP?; 8 Q—Q 5!); 8 PxP,. 
&e., with probable advantage. 


area Q PxB 
6 Castles B—K Kt 5 
Neither cares to take the un- 
supported Pawn; but White 
might better do so, Castling 
being somewhat premature. 


7P—KR3 P—KR4 


Black offers up his Bishop in 
order to open the Rook file on his 
opponent’s King. A sort of thing 
often invited by too early Cast- 
ling. 

Sr EocE sae ie 


He need not take the Bishop ; 
but thinks the danger not too 
great. 


ners PSP 
9 KtxP Pee Gal 
10 P—OQ741 KtxP 


Threatening this elegant con- 
clusion: 11...R—R 8+; 12K 


11 Q—Kt 4? 
BLACK, 


ae 
OM, 


Y 


BscPa 


cepts 


Y) 


WHITE, 


White should have played 
11PxP. Then winning for Black 
would not be so easy. 


12 QxKt 


If 12PxB,QxP; 18 B—K8, 
Qx Kt, &c., Black would have 
the advantage. 


Ree Shc BxP+! 
13 RxB Q—Q 8+ 
14 R—B sq R—R 8 + 
15 KxR Q xR, mate. 


No. 18.—SALVIO GAMBIT (won by LaBourpDonnals). 
(Blindfold, i.e., without seeing the board.) 


White. 
iL 1a 4 P—K 4 
DAP SNOB Dish 
Here we have the King’s 


Gambit lt may be declined 
by 2.... B—B 4 or 


Black. 


ET fn) 28 


Kt—K 8, or 
2.... P—Q4, &. 


8 Kit-KBS PK Ki 


Or3....Kt—K B 3; 
attempting to keep the Pawn. 


not 


ele Kt—O B3:7BxP+, 


Games. 


4B-B4  P_Kts 
SEEKS Q—R 5+ 


The Salvio Gambit, one of the 


‘numerous variations of the King’s 


Gambit, considered good for 
Black. 

6 K—B sq P—B 6 
OriGe.-. . 5 Kti=K BR 8; 


7 P—Q 4, P—B 6, &e.; or 


K—K 2; 8 Ktx Kt+,Q PxKt; 
9 Bx Kt, Rx B, &e. 


7) GR ee 7) 


If 7 P—K Kt 3, Q-R6+; 
Seek b 2, KE-K B13; 


- vor 7 P—Q 4, Px P+; 8 KxP, 


Q—R6+ ; or7 Px P, Kt—K B3; 
or 7 Bx P+, K—K 2; 8 PxP, 
P—Q 3; 9 BxKt, ExB, &e., 
Black most probably gets the 
advantage. 

aera Ki—Q' Bs 

$ .P—Q 4 aeeriee © 

He does not take the Rook 
immediately, because of 


8....B—B4,; against which 


he would have no good defence. 


ere os B—Kt 2! 
9 P—QB3! Kt—B3 
10 Kt xB P—Q 4! 


Here is the mistake; 11 Bx P- 
would be right. After Black 
Knight goes to K 5, it is virtually 
all over with White. 


ean Kt—K 5! 
12 Q—K sq P—Kt 6! 
11) 1318) 8 PxXP—+ 
14 KxP B—R 6+ 
15 K—Kt sq ; 

If 15 K—B 3, then 
15... . Q—Kt 5+, and 
16.... B—R3, mate. 

SOs, KtxQ P! 

16 Qx Kt+ Q«Q 

17 BxQ TEKS Ue 

mate. 


No. 14.—KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED (won by Dr. Tarrascn), 


White. Black. 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 

2 P—KB4 P—Q4 
8 Kt—K B 3 


An interesting Counter Gambit 


(the Falkbeer) may come in here: 
3 PxQP,P—K5; 4P—Q3, &.; 
or 3 PxQ P, P—K 5; 4 B—Kt 
5+, P—B 3;'5 PxP, Ktx P;— 
White defending, in considera- 
tion of the Pawn. A game that 
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must be played to be appreciated. 
Then there is also 3 PxQ P, 
PxP; 4 Kt—K B 3, B—Q 38; 
with pretty equal prospects. 


es Px<ik-P 

4 KtxP B—Q'3 

5 P—Q4 P><P_-6.p: 
GmB x P Kt—K B3 
7 Castles Castles 

8 Ki—Q B 8 


White purposely lets a Pawn 
go, to obtain a strong attack. 


bce Bx Kt 
ore Q—Q 5+ 
10 K—Rsq Q xP 


Must, now; for if attacked 
Knight moves, of course 11 Bx 
P+, and Black Queen is lost. 


1B kB 10-OrB 4s 
12 BXBP BOOKS 


pa20 Ss ag Ola beethen 
Smo Keb. beneath iS ee vw 
Px R, White wins either through 
14 Q—R 5, P—B 4; 15 Q—Kt 5+, 
K—R sq; 16 Q—B6+, K—Kt sq; 
17 Kt—Q 5! (and Black cannot 
pave both Queen and 
mate); or 14 Q—R 5, R—Q sq; 
15 QxR P+, K=—B gq; 
16 R—K sq, and Black King has 
no escape; forif16.... B—K 3, 
of course 17 R x B follows—Black 
Queen being unsupported. 


13 Q—Q2 QxB 


White was threatening to “win 
the exchange” by 14 B—Q6! 
Black could not take the Bishop 
there without losing his Queen 
—15 BxP+, &e. Consider the 
position at this stage. 


WHITE 


14 Rx Kt! 


Q-fe 


If 14.....PxRK it would be 
much the same as shown in note 
to Black’s 12th move—15 Q—R6, 
&e. 


15 R—B 4 B—K 3 
16 R—-KR4 P—B4 
If16....P—K_R 3, White 


could take Pawn with Rook; if 
16.0. he PK Kees e then 
17 Q—R 6 wins at once. 

17 R—K sq Q—Q sq 

SSO == ha2 B—B sq° 

He could not support Bishop 
by 18 .... Q—B 8; for if then 
19 Rx B, QxR, there would be 
20 B—B 4! pinning and winning 
the Queen. 


19 Kt—Q5! Kt—B3! 
20 B—B 4 K—R sq 

21 R—K 7! KtxR? - 
22 RxP+! KxR 

If 22... . K—Kt sq, then 


23 Kt—B 6, mate! 


28 Q—R4+ Keys 
24 Kt—B 4, mate. 


Games. 
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No. 15. ALLGAIER GAMBIT (won by Mavetay). 


1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2P—KB4 PxP 

3 Kt—KB3 P—K Kkt4 
4P—KR4 P—Kt5 


An important branch of the 
King’s Gambit. Black best pushes 
on, attacking the Knight. He 
can neither exchange nor support 
the Pawn with advantage. 

5 Kt—Kt5 P—KRBR3 

This makes the Allgaier Gam- 
bit. The Knight has no retreat. 
If 5 Kt—K 5 it would be the 
Kieseritzky Gambit ; also a very 
complex and interesting sort of 
game. 

6 KtxP 
7 P—Q4 

Or 7 Qx P, or 7 B—B4+. But 
the text move, 7 P—Q 4 (Thorold- 
Aligaier), is the strongest, giving 
most scope and variety to the 


Kx Kt 


- attack. The reply should be 


7.... P—Q 4; to keep the 
White King Bishop out of such 
play as scon follows. 

30.05 Ree P—Q 3 
&BxP Kt—Q B 3 
The other Knight should go to 

B 8 first, to shelter his King. 


ph ay HK_Kt'2 
10 Castles QxP 
Perhaps 10... . Kt—R 4, 


driving away the more dangerous 


Bishop, would be better. Or 
even” 10). ... . Kt—B 3; the 


Queen should stay at home. 
11 Q—Q 3 


BLACK. 


Kt—B 38 


WHITE. 


12 P—K 5 Kt—K R 4 
13 B—K Kt 3! Q—K 2 


If he took the Bishop, then 
144 R—B 7+, K—Kt sq; 
15 R—Q 7+, P—Q 4; 16 BxP, 


mate. 
14B—-R4! Q—K sq 


Again, if the Bishop were 
taken, mate as foregoing. White 
could gain the Queen for Rook 
and Bishop, by checking with 
Rook—but he sees something 
much better. . 


15 B—B6-+! 
16 Px Kt, mate. 


KtxB 
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No. 16.—STEINITZ GAMBIT (won by TavuBenHavs). 
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White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
Oat — OTB oeist Ors 
8) [Pies ah IP Se 1k 
4 P—Q4 Q—R 5+ 


This makes the Steinitz Gambit, 
a variation of the Vienna or 
Queen’s Knight’s Game. 


5 K—K 2 P= 

Other moves for Black are 
DE ty as SSK ICAO. . ls 
P= Q* 3) Senge bok os: 


P—Q Kt 3. In the actual case, 
he means a rapid attack upon 
White King; but the latter is 
not so easily overcome as might 
at first sight appear from his 
awkward situation. 


6aPs<P B—Kt 5 
7 Kt—B 3 Bx Kt+ 
Castling is more usual, but the 


attack is hardly worth the Piece 
thus sacrificed. 


8 PxB Q—K 2+ 

9 K—Q 3 Kt—Kt 5+ 

10 K—B 4 P—QB3 

This looks good. But 
10 Kt—K B 3, or 


10) 45 . . Castles, would be better. 
11 hy 3 eeee 


Now White stops the Castling, 
and at the same time prepares 
for 12 R—K sq, winning the 
Queen. 


PXP+ 


12 K—Kt3 Kt—QB3 


BLACE. 


Black wants to interpose the 
Knight at K 3, after taking the 
Pawn, checking, if his adversary 
“pins” the Queen. But he does 
not see the whole of White’s 
scheme, and comes to grief accord- 
ingly. 

13 R—K sq! 
14 QxKt! 


If 14 K—R 4, then 14.... 
P—Kt 4+;15 K—R 5, Kt—K 3; 
and White could hardly escape. 
Therefore he is in a manner 
compelled to take the Knight— 
and win the game. All the rest 
—or worse—is forced. 


KtxP+ 


arate QxR 

15°QB Be ea? 
1600772 7K— fs 
17 KtxP+ K—K 4 
18 BxP+ K—Q 5 


19 Kt—B 3+! K—B 4 
20 Q—Q5+ K—Kt3 
21 Q—Kt 5, mate. 


Games. 
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No. 17.—RUSSIAN DEFENCE (won by STEINITZ). 


White. Black, 
i) TE ee! (PALI Al 
ee eat Ke Bud 


This second move of Black 
makes the Russian or Petroff 
Defence. 


3 P—Q.4 PxP 


A favourite continuation: 
3 Ktx P, P—Q 3; 4 Kt—K B 3, 
KtxP; 5 P—Q 4, P—Q 4; 
6 B—Q 3, B—K 2; 7 Castles, &e. 


4 P—K 5 Kt—Q 4 


Or, 4... . Kt—K 5, probably 
better; 4 .... Q—K 2 would 
be met by 5 B—K 2, and Black 
Queen would be badly placed, in 
front of King and blocking the 
Bishop. 


SOx? PQB3_ 


Better, 5 .... Kt—Kt 3; 
though even with that Black 
would have the inferior opening. 
Too much play with the one 
Piece at the beginning. 


6 B—QB 4-~ Q—Kt 3 
7 Q—K 4 B—B.4 
8 Castles Kt—K 2 
’ Perhaps Black should have 


retired this Knight to B 2 at his 
sixth move, to afterwards post 
him at K 3. Now his troubles 
begin in earnest; he cannot well 
defend his King Bishop Pawn— 
neither can he Castle without 
losing straight away. 


9 Kt—Kt5! Q-—B 2? 


10 Kix BP 
11 Kti—Q 6+ K—Qsq 


R—B sq 


It would be better to take 
Knight with Bishop, though the 
resulting position would be 
hardly tolerable. And Black’s 
next following move seems singu- 
larly inept, all considered. 


12 Q—-KR4 P—K Kt 3? 


13 QxKt+! KxQ 
14. BoKt h--.R—B 3 
15 PxR+ KxKt 


16 B—B 4, mate. 


Or, supposing, 15. 4. . 
K—Q sq; 16 P—B 7, mate 
or, 15 : K—B sq, 
16 B—R 6, mate. 


Sociae Chess. 
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No. 18.—VIENNA GAME (won by BLACKBURNE). 
White. Black. 9 Kkt—OS! QxKie 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2 Ki_Q B38 Ki—QB3 
Black may answer 2... . Kt— 


K B3, or 2.... B—B 4, the for- 
mer being more generally pre- 
ferred. 

3 P—B 4 Pe 

This is the Gambit form of the 
opening. Besides 3 Kt—B 3, or 
3 B—B 4, &c., there may happen, 
3 P—K Kt 3, B—B 4; 4 B—Kt 2, 
Kt—B 3; 5K Kt—K 2, P—Q3, 
&¢., Paulsen’s method of shaping 
the game. 


4 P—Q 4 P—Q 4 : 
If he does not like 4.... Q—R 


5+ (see Steinitz Gambit), he 
had better play 4....P—Q 8, 


simply defending. 
a Bx Ps xis 
6 P—Q 5 Q—B 3 
7 Q—Q 2 Q Kt—K 2 


Better 7....Kt—K 4; but 
even that would not be quite 
satisfactory. 


8 P—Q 6! Kt—Kt 3 


The Queen goes too far away ; 
but at this stage decisive loss 
appears to be unavoidable. 


10 KtxP+ K—Q sq 
11 R—Q sq R—Kt sq 
12 .P——On7 B= Kt 
13 Kt—K 6+!PxKt 
14 B—B7+! KxB 


15 P—Q8(Q)+ K—B 3 
16 Q-Q6+ BxQ 
17 QxB, mate. 


No. 19.—KING’S BISHOP’S GAMBIT (won by Kreserrzxy). 


White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2P—KB4 PxP 
3 B—B 4 
Constituting the King’s 


Bishop’s Gambit — thought by 
many to be the best way of pro- 
ceeding after the opening sacri- 
fice of the Pawn. 


Dar Q—R 5+ 

Or 3....Kt—K B 8; with 
(if) 4 P—K 5?, P—Q 4!; a sim- 
pler defence. The countering 
3....P—K B 4 may also bo 
fairly ventured. Then if, e.g., 
4 Bx Kt?, RxB; 5 Q—R 5+, 
P—Kt 3; 6 QxB P, R—Rt2; 
White loses much time with 
Queen,—and the attack naturally 
passes to his adversary. 
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4 K—B sq P—Q Kt 4 
“Not a very good move for 
Black. 4 ....P—Q 3, or 
4....Kt—K B 38 is better. 


More modern players usually 
give back the Pawn, otherwise 
(and a move earlier) thus: 
See C—O 4. 4B XPS 
Q—R 5+, &e., for sake of gain- 
ing time—freeing the Queen 
Bishop more effectually. 


5 BxKt P Kt—K B 3 
6 Kti_QB3 


It is important to prevent 
Black Knight coming down, 
threatening mate as in this 
instance —so 6 Kt—K B 3, 
driving off the Queen, would be 
more to the purpose. 

ME os Kt—Kt 5! 

7 Kt—R 3 Kt—B 3 

8 Kiti—Q 5 

Or 8 Bx Kt, Px B; 9 Q—K sq 
&c., preferable to the course 
actually chosen. While he is 
going for the Rook, the combina- 
tion of force upon his King 


___ becomes too formidable. 


eae s, 7 Kt—Q 5! 
9 KtxP+ K—Q sq 
10 KtxR P—B 6! 


Strongerthan10.... KtxB 
the termination is extremely 
curious. 


WHITE, 


117 P=" B==Brs! 

12: B=O345) PO! 

White intended 12 B—Kt 5+, 
&c. Now he looks after the 
safety of his outlying Bishop; 
and Black delivers the decisive 


attack forthwith. 

1S BS<k B=One 

14 Q—K sq IPS< eee 

To) Ks<P QxKt+! 

16 KxQ Kt—K 6+ 

17 Key 4 Kt—B 6+ 

18 K—R 5 B= Kt, 
mate. 


No. 20.—KING’S BISHOP’S GAMBIT (won by Burpen). 


White. Black. 
19P==Ket! Pk 
VaR Kabir PP 
38 B—B 4 Q—R 5+ 
4 K—B sq P—K Kt 4 
5 Kti—QB3 B—Kt 2 


Black adopts what is known as 
the “classical defence” to the 
Gambit—the line of play from 
his third to his fifth move, in- 


clusive. 
6 P—Q 4 P—Q) 3 
But now 6.... Kt—K 2 is 


E 3 


Social 


Chess. 
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preferred. The Pawn can ad- 
vance later just as well—maybe 
two squares at once if necessary. 


7 Kt—B 3 Q—R4 
8 P—K 5 Q—Kt 3 


The Queen ought not to retire 
yet. It would be better to take 
the Pawn. Then, if 9 PxP, 
Kt—K 2; or9 Kt—Q 5, K—Qsq; 
10 Px Py B—Q 2; there would 
be a good defence. 


§ P—K=R 4 P—KE3 
10 Kt—Q5! K—Qsq 
Re Kapa Reese 

12 RxR BxR 


BLACK, 


aoe no &) 
ttn ie 


> [eit 


a a8 


WHITE. 


IS"KEX KEP Qocks 


White relies on his superior 
development. If 13 . Pex Ps 
14 P x P, Black’s Queen would be 
in danger from discovered check. 


- Ag Ye 
_ eae 
Bo 7 


Then, if, to escape that, he took 
the Knight, he would not be 
much the better for it. 


14 BxP Q—R 5 
15 ==Br Ki=——Or nya 
Now 15.... B—Kt 5 would 


gain a little time, and leave more 
room for the King. Almost 
needless to say, it would be bad 
to check at R 8, in order to take 
the Rook. Thus, 15.... Q— 
R 8+; 16 K—B 2, QxR; 17 
B—Kt 5+, P—B8; 18 Px BP, 
&c., there would be virtual mate. 
The same in thisif17....K— 
K sq; 18 Ktx P+, &.; orif 17 

K—Q 2; 18 QxP +s &e., 
Black would be done. 


16-P XP B—Kt 5 
17 PE Se K—B sq 


dba 7 K—Q 2; 18 Kt— 
Kt 6+, Px Kt; 19 Q—Q 5+, 
K—B sq! 5 20 OP; threatening 
21 B (or = —K 6+,and 22 mate, 
there would be certain advantage 
to White. Probably, Black has 
no means of establishing a valid 
defence at this stage; but, bad as. 
it looks, it appears that 17... . 
K—K sq would be the best play 


- how. 
18 Q—K 4 B—K 3? 
19 QxB+! PxXQ 


20 Kt—Kt 6+! Px Kt 
21 BxP, mate. 


No. 21.—KING’S BISHOP’S OPENING (won by Drrricxson). 


White. Black. 
ieee! p= kes 
2 BB Kit—K B 3 


3 Kt—K B 3. -Kt—B 3 


Turning from the Bishop’s 
Opening, named from White’s 
second move, into the Two 
Knights’ Defence. If 3.... Kt x P; 
4 Kt—B 8, Ktx Kt; 5 Q Px Kt, 
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&e., White would have a strong 
attack, though hardly enough for 
his Pawn. This would be aform 
of the Petroff or Russian Defence. 
Such interchanges in the opening 
are very numerous, but of no 
very great significance—suppos- 
ing the resulting system of de- 
velopment to be consistent and 


sound. 
4 Castles B= bit 


Or4....KtxP; apt to lead 
to a lively game. 


5 P—Q 3 
6 B—K Kt 5 


Not a good move for White ; 
as, if the Bishop takes the 
Knight, Black retakes with 
Pawn, and so gets an open file 
for attack on the King—himself 
Castling on the Queen side. 
6 B—K 3 would be stronger. 
But Black’s reply is a good one, 
chiefly because his opponent has 
Castled. 


P—Q 3. 


Soria B—K Kt 5 

7P—KR3 P—KR4 

A tempting but unsound sacri- 
fice. The Bishop should retire 
to R 4, inviting further advance 
of White King’s defending Pawns. 

8 PB PS<P 

9 Kt—R 2 P—Kt 6! 


WHITE, 
10 Kt—K B 3 
He should have played 10 Kt 


—Kt4! Ina move or two from 
this his position is beyond 
remedy. 
are rae Kt—K Kt 5! 
inp @ Bx P+ 
12 RxB PxR+ 
13 K—B sq R—R 8+ 
14 K—K 2 RxQ 


15 KKi—Q2_ Kt—Q 541 


If 15 KxR, P—B 8 (Q)+; 
Black wins easily. 


16 KxRB Kt—K 6+! 
17 K—B sq et Rnd 
mate. 


No. 22.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by Warp). 


White. Black. 
i —— he Pe 
9Kit—-K B38 Kt—QB3 
3) br: B= Bet 
These moves make the Giuoco 
Piano or Italian Game. 


4 P—B 3 Kt—B 3 
5 P—Q Kt4 B—Kt3 


The method of attack here 
adopted is hardly advantageous 
to White. The Queen goes out 
on poor service at Kt 3, while 
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Castling and proper support of 
King Pawn are neglected. 


6 Q—Kt 3 Castles 
7 Kt—Kt 5 ra oe 


Better 7 P—Q 3, P—Q 3, &c., 
developing forces on Queen side. 
Anyway, this move of the Knight 
is almost useless, as Black may 
bring his Queen to K 2, and then 
drive off the Knight with Pawn. 


Mia BxP-+? 

8 K—B sq 5 

If 8 Kx B, of course 
8....Kt—Kt 54, and 
9 . QxKt. Had he fore- 


geen Black’s plan, he might have 
played 8 K — K 2, afterwards 
more securely taking the King 
Bishop Pawn. 

B—Kt 3 
KtxK P! 


9 KtxBP 


BLACK, 


Chess. 
10 K—K 2 Q—R 5! 
11R—Bsq Kt—B7! 


12KtxP+ .. 


Better 12 P—Q 3, perhaps; the 
Pawn here taken was rather a 
protection to his King. He 
wants time to make himself safe, 
and spends time in this capture, 
which helps his opponent. 


om K—R sq 

13 P—Q 4 ine 

If 183 Kt—B 7+, then 
13....BxKt; 14 (if) BxR, 
Q—K 5, mate. 

Se ee BxP! 

14 Kt—Q 2 5 


Of course if 14 Px B, Ktx P+, 
&e., White Queen is lost (for if 
15 K—K 3, Q—B 5, mate). Or if 
14 Kt—B 3, Q—K 5+ ; 15 K—Q2, 
B—K 6+; 16 K—K sq, Bx B+ ; 
i7 K x Kt, Q—K 6+ ; 18K—Kt3, 
Kt—K 4 (threatening 
19....Q-—B5, &.) | White 
would be in great difficulties. 


SS MMEEP BxP! 
15QxB Kt—Q 5+ 
16K—Ksq .... 

If 16 K—K 8, 
16....Q—B 5, mate. 
ending is very pretty. 
Kt—Q 6+ 
Q—K 8+! 
Kt—B 7, 


mate. 


then 
The 

17 K—Q aq 

18RxQ 
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No. 23.—KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED (won by Jas. Mason.) 


: White. Black. 
ie Pa 4, Pia 4) 
2b BB 4 


A favourite way of declining 
the Gambit. 


3 Kt-K B38 P—Q3 

4 P—B 3 B—K Kt 5 
5 B—B 4 Ki—Q B3 
6 P—Q 4 


Perhaps 6 P—Q 3 would be 
safer. White risks a little in 
giving up the Pawn, in order to 
Castle and get up some attack. 


wet. PxQP 
7 Castles PxP+ 
8 K—R sq Kt—Q 5 


Preferring not to take the 
third Pawn; for, if he took it, 
nearly all the White Pieces would 
be in good play directly. It isa 
common error to try for too 
much, especially in the begin- 
ning. 

SeKtx P Bx Kt 


Not worth while opening the 
file for White’s Rooks; or he 
should exchange Knights, follow- 
ing with 10... B—K R 6, gain- 
ing time. 


10 PxB GEG 
ie bk 3 Kt—K 3 
12 P—BSd ! BxB 

13 PxKt Castles. 


Castling here is dangerous; 
but there would be danger in 
delay. And Black hopes to ac- 
quire the advanced White Pawn, 
later—at his leisure. 


14 PxP+ K—R sq 
15 P—B 4 Kt—Kt 3 
16 Kti_Q5! B—B4 
17 P—Kt 4 


White drives the Bishop 
within reach of his Knight to 
have the option of taking it, if 


necessary. 
B—Ké 3 


igipe nh pS PRE K's 


BLACK. 


If19...Ktx B, White might 
play 20 R—B 3, threatening 21 
Qx P+, and mate by checking 
with Rook—anyhow, with an 
attack hard to parry. Also, if 
19...Kt (or R)xP, then 20 
Kt x B, and Black would be at a 


loss. 
20 R—B 4 QxP 


The mistake; he should play 
20... KtxP, instead. 


21 QxP+! KxQ 
22 R—R4+ K—Kt sq 
23 Kt—K 7, mate. 
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No. 24.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by ALBIN). 


56 
White. Black. 
i] Pea ah pP—K 4 
IEG —_ Ke BS Kt —@) Bie 
Bae Bel 
4) P——B 3 Ki— Br 
Or4....Q—K 2; 5P—Q4, 


B—Kt 3; 6 Castles, P—Q 3, &e., 
an interesting game. 


5 Castles Castles 
Black might Castle later just 
as well; 5... . P—Q 3 was 


urgent, as White quickly shows. 
6 P—Q4 Pee B 


The Bishop should retire imme- 
diately—to K 2. Even6.... 
B—Q 8, though blocking the 
Queen Pawn (and bad in prin- 
ciple) would answer better on 
this occasion, the Queen Bishop 
being brought out at Kt 2 in due 
course. 


7 PxP B—Kt 8 
§.P 05. — Ki oK.9 
9.P—K-5 © Kt—K sq 
10 P—Q6! P xP 

11 PxP Kt—Kt 3 


12 B—K Ktd Kt—B 3 


13 Kt—-B3 P—KR3 


BLACK, 


Yi 
a8 


z& 


WHITE. 

1 OE OB 1S 2183 

If 14... . K—R 2, then 
15 Kt—K 5, threatening 16 
Bx B P, &.; and meeting 
LS say) > Sten Qe KSC JO Yemllo 
QR KK sq. Or at Ai ee 
K—R, sq, then 15 BxB P; (if) 
RxB; 16 Qx Kt, &e. 

15 Qx Kt! Kt—Ri2 

16 Ki—Q 5! PxQ? 

17 Kt—K 7+! K—R sq 

18 Kt (K 7)xP, mate. 


No. 25—FROM GAMBIT (won by Srerntrz). 


White. Black. 
lee ee en Keed 


The King Bishop Pawn (often 
called Bird’s) Opening. It may 
be met in any of several ways, 
1..., P--Q4,1....P—KB4, 
1... Pk sy &e. the first 
of these being generally pre- 
ferred. 


2 P See. P—Q 3 

Butl....P—K 4, offering 
what is known as From’s Gambit, 
which White here accepts, is also 
looked upon with favour by many 
good players. White may safely 
decline by 2 P—Q 3, or he can 
propose the King’s Gambit by 
2 P—K 4—merely a transposi- 
tion of moves. 


ee | 


oP xP BxP 

Oras hae 1B s85 pBkPs 
4 P—K 4, B—Q B4; 5 Kt—B 38, 
Kt—Q B 3, &c., a playable varia- 
tion giving back the Pawn. 


4 Kt—-K B38 Kt—K B3 


Or 4....Kt—K R 3; leav- 
ing the diagonal free for the 
Queen. But, of course, if the 
Knight goes directly on his way 
to Kt 5, it comes to the same 
thing. 


ae — Ore 
Better 5 P—Q 38. Then if 5 
.. . Kt—-Kt 5; 6 B—Kt 5, 


Pek B3; 7 B—Bsq!, and, with 
some trouble, White might hold 


his own. 
' Kp ae 


Here 5.... Kt—Kt 5 seems 
more embarrassing for White. 
For then if 6 B— Kt 5, P—K B38; 
7 B—R4, P—K Kt 4; 8 P—K R3, 
Kt—K 6, &e., or 6 P—K Kt 3, 
KtxRP; 7Rx Kt!, Bx P+,&c., 
White would have no easy game. 
The point about 5.. . Kt—Kt5 
is that it seriously threatens the 
King Rook Pawn, while giving 
important action to the Black 


Queen. : 
6 B—Kt 5 B—K Kt 5 
7 P—K 3 Q—O 2 
8 Bx Kt Ss Sear 


Dangerous, before he is certain 
of Castling Q R, to open up the 
King Knight file for his opponent. 
8 Kt—B 3 would be better. 

PxXB 


Tee Er Ge Casi les.0.8 


LOPE==—@ i? 
DEBS 


Possibly White had a mis- 
taken notion as to gaining a 


Piece. However, if 11 Px Kt, 
then, of course, 11 .... B—Kt 
6+, and his Queen would be 
gone; or Black might proceed 
as in the text, with decisive 
advantage. 
ah at Qx P+ 

1A (Oe ee a 

If 12 K—Bsgq,B x Kt; 18 Px B, 
B—B 4, &e., White would be just 
as helpless—no good defence. 


Sn, A as Q—B 8+ 
13 Q—Q sq QR—Ksq-+! 
14 B&R Rx B+ 
ek bee Q—K 6+ 
16 K—B sq Bx Kt! 

Wize e518 B—B 4! 
Sea Kee R—Kt sq+ 
(1G) Aealy (A) =e oa}, 

mate. 
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No. 26.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by StsmniTz). 
(Odds Game—Remove White's Queen Knight). 


White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
29 Kt-KB3 Kt—QB3 
8 B—B 4 B—B 4 
AS P= Out 40m boat & 
abe Bak 4 
6 Castles Kt—=B 3 
7 B—K 3 B—Kt 3 


The Bishop should be left at 
R 4 until some definite reason to 
the contrary is shown. Much 
stronger would be 6... P—Q 3, 
preparatory to Castling ; and 
with a view to7...B—K Kt 5, 
possibly getting rid of White’s 
only Knight. This is a point to 
be borne in mind by the odds 
receiver, in like case, defending 
the Evans. 

8 P—Q 4 BSee 

Again, 7... P—Q 8, or7... 
Kt—K 2, to Castle soon would 
be better. 


9 Q—Kt 3 P—Q 4 
10 PxXQ-P. Kt—Q R42 


BLACK. 


ime 


14 B—K 6+ 
15 Kt—K 5+ K—Kt 4 
16 B—B4+ K—R4 
17 B—Kt 4+ K—R5i 
18 Px Kt, mate. 


No. 27.—QUEEN’S GAMBIT DECLINED (won by Janowsk1). 
(Odds Game—Remove White's King Knight). 


White. Black. 
pe (eA: R= Ore 
2P—QB4 KtQB3 


The Queen’s Gambit. “Ac- 
cepted” if Black takes the 
Pawn immediately ; “Declined ” 
if (as here) he makes some other 
move. A sound opening, and one 


not generally adapted to the 
giving of oddsof Knight. Black 
best declines by 2... . P—K3; 
so as not to lose time later 
on, as, e.g., at his fifth move 
presently, when he retires his 
Queen. s 


3 P—K 3 Kt—B 3 


va 
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Or mbettonmor.. P——Keg'3); 
for reason above suggested. 


4 PxP QxP 


Not liking to take with Knight, 
because of 5 P—K 4, &. But 
these observations mainly apply 
to the regular game, the contest 
on level terms. 


D) Kt——B 3 Q—Q sq 
6 PB 4 Rk 3} 
7 B—Q3 P= Ouro 
8 Castles BO) 3 
“) [Re Y Castles 
10 R—B sq seme ale 


Rooks are well placed on open 
files. Rarely a better way of 
using them towards the begin- 
ning of a game. 


fe ee: B—Q 2 
11 R—B 3 Kt—K 2? 
12 P—K 4! B—Kt 5 
13 P—K 5! Kt—K sq 
14 BxP+1! KxB 


BLACK. 


ry 


Y, 


YB 


' defencelessness 


Notice the cramped position of 
Black’s forces, and withal, the 
of his King, 
against the sudden assault now 
made upon him. 


15 Kt—K 4 
White attacks most inge- 
niously. If the obvious 


15 R—R 3+, then probably 
15....K—Ktsq; 16 Q—R 5, 
P—K B 3!, and Black might 


eseape. Asit is, he should let 
the Bishop go, and _ play 
15 .... P—K B 3, providing an 


outlet for his King. But he does 
not fully grasp his adversary’s 
design. 


eee BxB 
16 R—R3+ K—Kt sq 
17 R—R 8+1 , 

This magnificent sacrifice gains 
time for Queen and Knight to 
combine in such a manner that 
outlet of King by way of B 2 
(or otherwise) is impossible. 


hae KxkR 

18 Q—R 5+! K—Kt sq 
19 Kt—Kt5! Kt—KB3 
20 Px Kt R—K sq 

21 Q—R7+ K—Bsq 

22 Q—R 8+ Kt—Kt sq 
23 Kt—R 7, mate. Or, a 


quicker but perhaps less artistic 
finish, 21 QxXP-+, K—R sq; 
22 Q (or P)XP, mate. 
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No. 28.—QUEEN PAWN GAME (won by Jas. Mason). 


60 
White. Black. 
ieP=0 4 P—Q 4 
a be p==O, Bee 
3 Bx Kt 


If 3 Px P, Kt—Q B 8; Black 
can recover the Pawn of course ; 
meanwhile threatening to derive 
advantage from advance of his 
King Pawn two squares on oppor- 
tunity. 


shettionts RxB 

4 PSeP Q—R 4+ 
5 Kt—QB3 P—K 3° 

6 P—K 4 Boxe 
Clearly.) 6° a Be Pee 


B—Kt 5+, &¢., would be ruinous 
to Black. : 

(ae ><cP Kt—B 3 

8.-B—Kt 5+ K—K 2 

Meaning to bring the Rook to 

Q sq, and afterwards the King to 
B sq, as it were, indirectly 
Castiing. Any interposing here 
would entail some loss. 


Jt o KtxP 
Better 9... . B—Kt 5, 
threatening 10 .... Bx Kt, &e., 


breaking up the White Pawns.- 


He tries something of the sort 
next move, but it is then too late. 


~ BLACK. 


WHITE. 


10 Q@-Q2! KtxKt 
11 Q—Kt5+! P—B 8 


The best would be 11.... 
K—B sq. If 11 .... K—Q 3, 
then 12 Q—K 5+, K—K 2; 13 
QxB+, K—B 3; 14 Q—Kt 5, 
mate; or if 18 ....K—Q sq 
then 14 Q—Q 6+, and 15 QxB 
mate. 


> 
> 


12, QxB-+! Resigns. 

For af 12) #4. & Keeper: 
then 13 B—K 84+, winning 
Queen; orif 12.... K—Qsq, 


then 13 Q—Q 6+, &c., mate. 


No, 29.—ODDS GAME—PAWN AND MOVE. 
(Remove Black's King Bishop Pawn). 


White. Black. 
ih [Pe He P==O73 


Always taking care no harm 
comes from White’s sometime 
Q—R 5+, Black may begin 


a 


1....P—K3,1....Kt—QB3, 
oreven,1.... Kt—K RB 8 (to 
retire to K B 2 in reply to check, 
or 2 P—Q 4). He is not short of 
variety, but has many ways of 
establishing a fair defence. 
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2 P—Q4 Kt—K B 3 
3 P—KB3? P—K4 
4 P—Q5 


These Pawn moves do not help 
White. He should have left the 
line to R 5 open for his Queen, 
and played 3 Kt—Q B 3, or 
3 B—Q 8; and now, instead of 
pushing on, he should take the 
Pawn, as he need not fear 
exchanging Queens. 

ERE ine Kt—R 4 

omit Ke 2 iB==Ke? 

oe PO Br 4 

So far, of six moves, White has 
made five with his Pawns! And 
his adversary is on the aggressive. 


oe ee Castles 

7 Q Kt—B 3 Kt—R3 

8 B—K 3 B—R 5+ 

9 K—Q 2 i: 

Any interposing would be at 
least equally dangerous. So he 
seeks safety on the other side. 


Aree B—Kt 4 
10 BxB QxB+ 
le BD Kt—Kt 5+ 
12 K—Kt 3 P—R 4 

" BLACK, 


Yel “ey wy, 


13 P—QR3 Kt—B3 
14 Q—B sq Q—Kt 3 
15) Uae, 4! Ph ee 


Apparently to stop 15... . 
Kt—B 4+, which would do him 
no harm. These Knights’ moves 
are a great waste of time. White 
has no plan, but merely drifts 
along. He might try something 
like 15 P—Kt 4, (if) Kt—B3 ; 
16 Kt—Kt 3, &e., to free his 
game. ; 


wapGh. *" B—Q 2 
16 K Kt—B 3 : 
The Queen Knight should have 


been brought back; but Black’s 
scheme was not easy to foresee. 


; Q—K sq ! 
17 B—K 2? = 
Here 17 Q—K 3 would be right 

enough. Now comes the surprise 

—all forced. 


feels Bx Kt+ 

18 KtxB Q x Kt-+ ! 

19 KxQ Kt—B 4+ ! = 

20 K—Kt 5 R—R 3! 

21 Anything R—Kt 3+ 

DIK P R—R sq, 
mate. 


The odds of “ Pawn and 
move’ must be worked together 
—else they will not “ play 
themselves.” With all due re- 
liance upon the Pawn, “the 
move”’ should be used also; 
as if the contest were on equal 
terms,—with no lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the first 
player. 
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No. 30.—COUNTER GAME (won by Deacon). — 


White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P=K 4 
Da = Ke ame OE 


This move of Black makes the 
Queen Pawn Counter Game—in 
the King’s Knight’s Opening. 
When he answers 1 P—K 4 by 
1....P—Q4, it is called the 
Centre Counter Game. Except 
for purposes of reference and 
identification of the opening 
fashion of the game, these 
various namings should cause 
the reader no concern. They 
are of no practical importance. 


SabooP, P—K 5 


This makes it a Gambit, i.e. a 
game in which there is willing 
sacrifice of material in the open- 
ing. Quite as good would be 
3....QxP;4Kt—B3, Q—K 3; 
5 B—Kt 5+, B—Q 2; 6 Castles, 
&c., though Black Queen would 
not be well posted in file with 
her King. 


AQ == Ke? Q—K 2 
But if he now takes the Pawn, 


of course 5 Kt—B 3 wins some- 


thing for White. 
d Kti—Q 4 P—K Kt 8 


15 2). 2 . Q=—K 4, then 
6 Kt—Kt 5, and Black would be 
in danger of sometime 
Ktx B P+,—White meanwhile 
being ready to go on 7 P—Q 8 
(or 4), or 7 Q Kt—B 3, according 
to circumstances. 


6 Ki-Q B 3 B—Kt 2 
7 Q—K 3 Q—K 4 
8 KtxP Kt—K 2 


Suppose 8... . Q x Kt? 
White wins by 9 Kt—B 6+, 
K moves; 10 Q—K 8, mate! 


9 Ki-K B38 QxQP 


NO VRE Bas Q—Q sq 
B= sr Castles 

12 Castles QO KBs 
ej — Os [Gy 
TASK Keith eee 


Better 14 B—Q 2, bringing 
out another Piece. 


“igen Kt—Q 5! 

15 B—Kt 3 P—K R 3 

16 P—K R38 K Kt—B4 
17 Q—Q 2 


Unnecessarily blocking the 
Bishop. 17 Q—K sq would be 


better. 
mee, Bilan 4: 


WHITE. 


18 K Kti-K 4 B—Bé6! 


19 K—R sq 
20 Q—B 4 
21 Q—R 2 
22 K—Kt sq. 


Q—R 5 
QxR P+1 
BxP-+! 
Kt—B 6, 
mate, 
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No. 31.—MUZIO GAMBIT (won by MorpxHy). 


(Odds Game—Remove White's Queen Knight). 


White. Black. 
(3K 4! her 
Dp [PEC 1338 IPSS 
S185) eSignal 
4 B—B4 p= Ki 
ae Ore Px Kt 


It is the Muzio Gambit when 
White thus gives up the Knight, 
or by 5 Castles, or 5 Kt—B 3 (in 
the even game). He gets a 
formidable attack in consequence; 
but Black should always win. 


6 Castles sear, 8} 


i Black plays 6... .PxP, 
then 7 BxP+, (if) KxB; 
8 Q—R 5+, K moves; 9 RxP, 
&e. He should play 6.... 
P—Q 4! Then if 7 BxQ P, 
B—K Kt 5! he would have 
counter attack, threatening to 
win White Queen. Forexample, 
continuing this, 8 P x P, B—R 6; 
9Q Bx Por9R—B2 (9Bx KtP? 
Q— Kt 4+ !), P—Q B 8, and 
Black is perfectly safe from all 
such dangers as follow fast upon 
the move in the text. 


Ux Kt—Q B 3 
8 BxP+! KxB 
9 Q—R5+ K—Kt 2 
10. BP BxB 
This means quick doubling of 
White’s Rooks —just what he 


wants. Perhaps10.... P—Q3 
would be better. 
11 RxB Kt—R 3 


12 QR—KB Q—K sq 
sq! 


18 Q—R4! P—Q3 


There is no help for Black 
Knight, 14 R—B 6, as well as the 
following check, impending. 

14 Q—B 6+ K—Kt sq 

15 Qx Kt B—Q 2! 

16 K R—B 3! Kt—K 2 

So, as to interpose Knight 
against check by Rook. But it 
is too late. 

17 P—KR 4! Kt—Kt 3 

18 P—R 5 B—Kt 5 


BLACK. 


WHITE, 


19 PxKt! 


1a 7 BRS) lame: | ee 
20 P—Kt 7!, Q—K 2; 21 
PxR (Q) +, KxQ; 22 RxB, 
White would have the advan- 
tage, on the merits of the position, 
irrespective of the odds given. 
But the move actually made 
hastens the catastrophe. 


20 R—B8+! QxR 
21 BxQ+ =RxR 
22 Q~xP, mate. 
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No. 32.-TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE (won by Morpxy). 


64 
White. Black. 
a ees Pe Ket 
2 Kkt—K BS, Kt—=Q) Bs 
3 B= bet Kt==B 3 
Ab [eae PxP 
5 Castles bbe 
Or5....KtxP; 6 R—K sq, 
P= Oo A Tenby Oryx Bs 


8 Kt—B 3, Q—Q sq; 9 Rx Kt+, 
B—K 2, &e., a fair continuation. 


6 P—K 5 Kt—K 5 


Now the Knight is not so well 
at K 5, White’s King Pawn re- 
maining, Hence6....P—Q4 
is preferred. Then if 7 Px Kt, 
PxB; 8 R—K sq+, B—K 3; 
9 Kt—Kt 5, Q—Q 4!; 
10 Kt—Q B 3, Q—B 4, &e., Black 
will be at no disadvantage. But 
he must take care. For instance, 
if in this variation 9....QxPP 
theme G0 KtxiB 9 oP xB; 
11 Q—R 5+, gaining the un- 
supported Bishop. 

7 B—Q 535! 

8 PsaP 2p: 

9. B—Kt 5! ~B—K2 

10 BxK Kt BxB 

Otherwise, 10:... Px B; 
1 wt Kt Bee ee: 
12 Q-—R 65+, K—B sq; 
18 Kt—B 7, and Black cannot 
save his Queen, 13. ...Q—K sq; 
14 Q—R 6+, K—Kt sq; 15 


pen 
Kt x P (B 3) 


Kt—Q 6+, if nothing worse 
happens; or, going back a move, 
12.... Kt—Kt 3; 18 B—B 7+, 
K—B sq; 14 Q—R 6, mate. 

11 R—Ksq+ Kt—K 2 

12 KteK 5! “Books 


BLACK, 


ey 


Ug) 


WHITE. 
13 Q-R5+ P—Kt3 
14 QxB R—B sq 
LomkKit—Or2 P= Bis 


The Queen Pawn should move, 
liberating the Bishop. Besides, 
this lets in White Knight, with 
threat of instant mate, which 
spells disaster. 


16 Kt—B4! P—Q3! 
17 KtxP+ K—Q2 
18 B—K 6+! K—B2 
19 KtxB+! Q—Q3 


20 QQ, mate. 
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No. 33.—QUEEN’S GAMBIT DECLINED (won by Denman). 


White. Black. 
1 PQ 4 P—Q 4 
2P—QB4 P—K3 
3 Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B 3 
4 P—K 3 eS 
Or 4 B—Kt 5, B—K 2; 
5 P—K 3, &¢.—meaning various 
procedure ; all fairly tolerable 
and to be equally endured. 


Ae ue P—B 4 
5 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
6 B—Q3 B—K 2 


There is little known as to 
ultimate effect of Pawn ex- 
changes, hereabouts—either way ; 
only sometimes it may be good, 
and sometimes the reverse—for 


somebody. 
IPS ayale 


7 Castles 
He might likewise Castle, or 
Digy (ee es se. 2 —O-Kt' 3, 
with a safe position. 
Sup PX Pe Px Kt 
Oe Rs Kt P< BP 


Something was to be had by 
. . PxKtP; whether 
White continued 10 B x Kt P, or 
tried 10 Px Kt P, PxR (0); 
11 PxR rand eR 
12 B— Kt 5+, &c.;. though 
possibly in this latter there would 
be danger to Black, his King 
being evidently in question. 


TOL ESP Castles 
ele Kee BK 
Rather 11 Q—B 2, 


-supporting the Pawn and 
threatening the Knight. In 
similar cases B 2 is generally a 
good square for the Queen. 


12 B-Kt2 Kt-Q4? 
¥é.O-2 3. *P2RL 3 


Asarule, the advance of his 
Knight Pawn only weakens the 
camp of the King for whose safe- 
guard it is intended. Hither 
13. Kt—B 3, or 18. A 
P_KB 4, would be preferable. 


14 Q—B 3 B—Q 3 
15 P—B4! Kt—kKt5 


White wants to combine Queen 
and Bishop on the long diagonal 
touching Black King; or per- 
haps to plant Knight or Bishop 
in one of the two weak spots 
occasioned by the advance of the 
King Knight Pawn. 

16 B—Kt sq Q—B2 

Now this move of the Queen 
proves quite disastrous. He 
should take the Knight, and if 
17 Bx B, P—B 3, &e., he might 
hold his ground. 


BLACK, 


Lim@=— 550.) eee 
If 17 Kt— Kt 4, at once 
threatening mate, then 17 .... 
P—K 4 would be a good reply. 
F 
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The actual reply could hardly be 
bettered. hus 18-17) = - 
K R—K sq, White would win by 
18 Kt x B P! B—K B sq!; 
19 BxP, &c, the attack being 
irresistible. 


es B—K 2 
18 Q—R 8+! KxQ 
19 KtxB P+! K—Kt sq 
20 Kt—R 6, mate. A 
gem of an ending ! 


No. 34.—RUY LOPEZ (won by Rosentuat, “blindfold ’’). 


White. Black. 
iL (ei ae [Ree 4 
Qekt=-KeB Oo) eter=—OUBrS 
By BG, Ki Bre 
4 Castles KtxP 
Sy (DSS 2 om 


This was one of several games 
played by Rosenthal, without 
sight of the board, and, of course, 
against presumably weaker 
opponents. The usual and 
stronger move for White is 
5 P—Q 4. Black cannot well 
take the Pawn, on account of 


subsequent R—K sq, making 
trouble for his Knight. 
sbcctaiete Kt—B 3 
6 P—Q4 P—K 5 
7 Kt—B 3 P—Q 4 
8 Kt—K 5 B—Q 2 
9 Bx Kt PX 
10 P—B 3 PXP 
11 RxP B—K 2 


So far Black shows himself to 
be no novice; on the contrary, he 
defends with considerable skill. 

12) B==Kt 5 Castles 

13 QR—K Bsq B—K sq 

14 RK!) YeP==Bi4 

Or 14....K—R gq, antici- 


pating what happens next, and 
also 15 B—R-6, which, by the 


way, would be a very good move, 
for White. 


VY 
G 
opty Mea, 


‘Yee 


WHITE. 
15 BxKt! BxB 
£6. Pc P—B 3 
Ti a6 Q—K 2; 


17 Kt x Q P,Qx Kt; 18Ktx B+, 
Black Queen would be trapped. 
But, instead of taking the Knight, 
he could play 17 ....QxP+, 
without much inferiority. 


17 Kt—Kt 4! B—Q5+ 
18 K—R sq BxP 


This is bad ; the Bishop should 
not be put away from defence of 
the King, at such a critical 
moment, for. sake of a Pawn. 
18 .... P—Kt 3, with a view 
to 19... . B—Kt 2, would be 
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much superior. If White went 
on 19 Kt—R 6, he could do no 
harm; it is 19 Kt—B 6+, from 
which all the trouble springs. 


19 Kt—B 6+! K—R Sd 
20 Q—Kt 4! ... 
Another way: 20 Q—R 5, (if) 


P—K BR 38; 21 ExP, KxB; 
22 Q—Kt 4+, K—R sq; 


23 Q—B 5!, gaining the opposing 
Queen, with considerable ad- 
vantage. 


ey: P—Kt 3 
210=R3) Pope 
22 KtxP! B—Q2 
23 Kt—B 6+! BxQ 
24 RXB+ ~K—Kt2 


25 R—R 7, mate 


No. 35.—SCOTCH GAMBIT (won by Dr. Wizson). 


White. Black. 
iP ke 4 PK 4 
Pek Keb ome K=O 3S 
Sa! IPScie 
4B-QB4 B—Kt5+ 


This makes a risky game for 
Black, though at first he has a 
Pawn or two to the good. Safer 
moves are 4.... B—B4 and 
4 . . . . Kt—B28; the latter 
giving a well known form of the 
Two Knights’ Defence. 


by eas: IP ele 
_ 6 Castles Kekt——Ke2 
He would do better by 6. . 


P—Q 3; or by giving up a Pawn 
by6.... P—B7; this latter to 
draw White Queen off from many 
oe her Bpeeking possibilities. If 

pees bt Boo) b, 
Kt_B 3, * &., it would be a kind 
of Danish Gambit, in which the 
defence is not easy, though 
Black has a couple of Pawns 
more than his adversary. 


7P—QR3 B—Q3 
The Bishop should retire to 


R 4; this blocking the Queen 
Pawn at home cramps his posi- 


tions Lf 7 aes . -B—Bi4; 
8 Kt—Kt 5, Castles; 9 Q—R 5, 
P—K R 3; 10 KtxK BP, &c., 
White would have much advan- 
tage. The King Knight is nearly 
always ill-placéd at K 2 when 
hostile Knight, Bishop, and 
Queen can combine against his 
King as above, or as later in this 
very game. 


8 KtxP Kt—K 4 
9 Kix Kt Bx Kt 
10 Q—R 5! Kt—Kt 3 


Black, it is clear, has lost time 
in moving about his Knights 
and Bishop, two-thirds of his 
mancuvres so far being with 
those three Pieces. 


11 B—K Kt5 B—B3 


He does not like to interpose 
Bishop Pawn; for then Castling 
would become a most difficult 
matter. 


12 P—B 4! Castles 

Now it is all danger. For in- 
stance, 12 .... P—Q 3; 13 
BxP+,KxB; 14 P—B65, with 


winning advantage, from opening 
of the Bishop file. 
FZ 
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BLACK, 


. WHITE. 


Threatening 14 R—R 3, when, 
if13....P—K B38; 14BxRP, 
PxB; 15 Qx Kt+, there would 


be mate. 

Lae S=B ea Kt—K 4 

15 hot Peele 
16 BxRP! [Pee CH 3 
ihef RIG Kee 

18 PxP+ IP Sc 

19 RxP! B==Kt 
Or19....KtxR; 20 BxR, 
mate! 

20 BxR+ BxQ 


21 R—R 6, mate. 


No. 36.—QUEEN PAWN GAME (won by BuacksBurne). 


White. Black. 
iy REZ@y4t p= Or: 
O) AGI BPN 
3) [RSI TNs 


Sound and unusual; there- 
fore practically good. Hither 
3 P—K 38 or 3 P—B 4 is 
customary. 


Fee 0 P—Q B4 
4 B—Kt 2 Kt—Q B 3 
Bolder and better perhaps 


would be 4....PxP; followed 
bye eK 4 ora pases 
Kt—Q B 3; as White might re- 
take with Knight or Queen. 


5 P—B 3 Kit—B 3 

6 Castles B==ORse 

7 B—Kt 5d Q—Kt 3 

He could now exchange Pawns, 
continue 8.... B—K 2, and 


soon astle, with more safety. 


The open file here obtained is 
not of so much importance as # 
would be were White’s King 
Knight Pawn unmoved. 


8 Bx Kt 
9 Q—B2 


PxB 


White offers a sacrifice, in 


order to complicate. 


He hopes 


for something in consequence of 
his opponent’s unwillingness to 


Castle. 
10 PxP. 
JU TSG 
KBs 


Pesce 

Kt P 
Qx Kt 
B—Q 2 


This looks all right; but, as 


things go, 12. . 
be far stronger. 


. P—B4would 
Black may have 


feared 18 Kt—Kt 5, but to that 


US sis 


. . Q—Kt 3 would have 


been a good reply,—to Castle then 
if 14 Q—B 8, attacking the Rook. 
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ig P—K4! PxP 
14 KtxP BK 2 
15 KR—Qsq Q—Kt3 
16 RxB! KxR 

i o—R4 eT K—B? 


If Black were to play 17 . 
Q—B 3, then 18 Ktx P+! and 
the Bishop would take the Queen. 


18 R—Bsq+ K—Kt sq 

19 Q—Q 7! Q—Q sq 

Which enables White to finish 
neatly. The Knight should be 
driven off by 19 .... P—B4; 
one of those numerous cases in 


which counter attack is the best 
defence. 


20 KtxP! Q—Kt 3 


There was threatening, 
21 Q x Kt P, mate; or (if 20. 
QxQ) 21 Ktx Q, mate. Black. 
has no escape. 


21 Q—B 8+! RxQ 
22 Ki—Q 7, mate. 


No. 37.—KIESERITZKY GAMBIT (won by Sreinirz). 


White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2P—KB4 PxP 
3 Kt—K B 3 P—K Kt 4 
4 P—KR4 P—Kt 5 
5 Kt-K5 Kt—KB3 


These moves make the Kieseritzky 
Gambit ; in the Allgaier White 
plays 5 Kt—Kt 5. Other replies 
gi Brew Alby ok = -B—Kti2, 
. Q—K 2, and 5.. 
Pg ee the first of these being 
probably best of all. The obvious 

. . P—K R 4& gives 
White more scope for attack, 
and is therefore condemned. 


6 B—B 4 P—Q 4! 
TN Dy aid B—Q 3 


Orgy . . B—Kt 2; 
turning into Paulsen’s Defence, 
mentioned in preceeding note as 
probably best. 


Se Ore Kt—R 4 
9 KtQB3 
There is scant time for 


9 Ktx Kt P, because of 9.... 
Kt—Kt6; threatening 10.... 
Q—K 2+; for if 10 R—Kt sq, 
Tanne VOW 6 Ge Vn MOR SA ig dBA 
and a fine attack. As reply to 
text move, 9... . Castlesis also 
commendable. 
c Q—K 2 

10 BHKt5+ K—Q sq 

No ea ge to disturb the 
King; 10 . . P—B8 would be 
stronger. 
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11 Castles Bx Kt 
12 PxB QxRP 
13 RXP! As oe 


White gives up the exchange 
to prevent 13... . t6; 
and to bring his Bishop into 


action — somewhat as in the 
sequel. : 
es KtxR 
14 Bx Kt Pp==Kt6 
15 Q—B 3! R—Ktsq 
Suppose 15.... Q—R7+; 


16 K—B sq, Q—R 8+; 17 K—K2, 
Black cannot take the Rook 
without being mated directly, 
18 B—Kt 5+, &e. 


16 P—K 6! PxP 


If 16 .... P—K B 3, then 
17 Q—K 4, meaning mate with 
Pawn —or else 18 Bx P+, 
winning the Queen. In that case 
the following would be probable : 
17. ... Q—R 7+ (to save 
Queen); 18 K—B sq, R—K sq; 
19 P—K 7+, RxP; 20BxP+, 
KxB!; 21 P—Q 6+, KxP; 
22 R—Q sq+, K—B 2; 


28.. Ki—— QQ. Betige 1 moves; 
24 QxR, mate. There are many 
variations, all ending in much 
the same thing. A good exer- 
cise. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 


17 Bx Kt P! Q—Ki 4 

Tf 17 ....Q(orR) xB? then 
18 Q—B 6 (or 8), mate. 

18 Q—B7! P—K4 

19 QxR+! QxQ 

20 B—R 4+ Q—Kt 4 

21 BxQ, mate. 


No. 38.—TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE (won by Louis PavuseEn). 


White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—_K 4 

2 Ki—K B3 Kt—Q B3 

3 B—B 4 Kt—B 3 

The Two Knights’ Defence is 
really a counter attack; Black 
immediately assailing the un- 
supported White Pawn. 

4 Kt—Kt5 P—Q4 

When White proceeds in this 


way, it becomes a sort of Gambit ; 
in which he is soon put upon the 
defensive, if he will hold the ac- 
quired Pawn. 


db PXP Kt—Q R 4 


On the other hand, if Black 
will not let the Pawn go, but 
here continues5 ....KtxP; 
then it becomes another sort of 
Gambit, 6 KtxB P!, Kx Kt; 
7 Q—B 3+, K—K 8; 8 Kt—B3, 
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&c., in which White generally 
wins, though a Piece behind. 
Black King is so dangerously 
situated that it is only with 
great difficulty that he can long 
survive. 


6 B—Kt 54 


Morphy used to play 6 P—Q 3, 
but now the check is perhaps 
justly preferred. 

ae P—B 3 

(ON ae PxP 

8 Q—B 3 St cs 

It has been found better to re- 
treat. 8 B—K 2. And when the 
Queen does thus go out, the 
Bishop should fall back to K 2 
on the next move. As for Black, 
8 .... Q—B 2 would be a very 
good alternative. 
ae 324 Q—Kt 3 

9 B—R 42 B—K Kt 5! 
10 Q—K 3 3 

Better 10 Q—Kt 3, afterwards 
trying to develop on the Queen 
side, as opportunity offers. But, 
anyway, White’s Queen is much 
worried, and he has no easy 


game. 
At ot B—Q B 4! 
11 QxP+ K—Q 2 
Menacing 12... . R—K sq, 
pinning the Queen. 
12 Castles BxP+! 


If White takes the Bishop in 


answer to this, Black wins of 
course by 13. ... R—K sq; 
with 14 ....R—K 8, if White 
Queen is saved. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 


138 K—Rsq! QR—K sq 
14 Q—B4 
15 KtxBP 
White has no time for “ Pawn 
hunting” in this critical situa- 
tion. He should develop, say 
15 Kt—Q B 3, as previously 
suggested. The rest is about all 


forced. 
K R—B sq 


K—Q sq 
Kt x Kt 


16 Kt—K 5+ 
17 KtxB 

18 Q—Kt 5+ B—K 2! 
19 RxR RxR! 
20 Qx B+ KxQ 
Die Keke oue Obra! 
22 Any Q mates. 
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No. 39.—FRENCH GAME (won by BuAcKBURNE). 


White. Black. 
Kes P= Ke 3 
Pi (Al (PE —th) al 


3 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB838 
4 B—K Kt 5 


A different and, if anything, 


more difficult sort of game: 4 ~ 


P—K 5, K Kt—Q 2; 5 P—K B4, 
P—Q B4; 6 Px P, Kt—Q B3; 
Black taking the Pawn later with 
Bishop or Knight, whichever may 
then be better. Thus, if 7 Kt— 
B 8, then he takes with Bishop; 
if 7 B—Q 8, then with Knight, 


&e. 
1 


Or, by way of variety, 4. . 
5 KtxP, B—K 2, &e. 


Pe Pp. 

But the text is more usual. 
By IBS IKGE BxB 
Or Kt—— B10 Castles 
eb) ae bes 
Now7.. . . P—B 4 (to dis- 


arrange White centre) ; 8 P—K 5, 
B—K 2; 9 PxP, Kt—B 3, &e., 
would be better for Black. 

So) Pi) B= Ke? 

Gy las (PBae33) gs 


A somewhat similar game runs,~ 


9... .Kt-Kt5; 10BxP+, 

KxB; 11 Kt—Kt 5+, Bx Kt? 
(King had better venture out) ; 

12 Px B+, K—Kt sq (now if he 
goes out, mate easily befalls, 
13 Q—R 5+, &e.); 18 Q—R 5, 
P—B 3; 14 P—Kt6!, and mate 
in two is inevitable. His safest 
play seems tobe 9 .... P—B4; 


and scarcely anything short of 
necessity should induce him to 
open the file to the White Rook. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 


10 Kt—K Kt5! Px Kt? 

11 BxP-+! KxXB 

In every case now Black is 
quite lost. If11....K—Rsq 
(or B 2); 12 Q—R 5, &., White 
wins quicker. 


12 PxP+ Kea Kt sq 
Or 12 5. <2 .Aak—SKGese 
18 Q—R. 5+, K=Bl te 


P-Kt 645 B-—Ki4as oie 
P—Kt 4+, K—B 5; 16 Q—R2+, 
KxP; 17 Q—R 3+, K—B 5; 
18 Kt—K 2+, and 19 Q—Q 3 
mate. 

138 R—R 8+. KxR 

14 Q—R5+4+ K—Kt sq 
15 PSK661  “R=_-B se 

16 Q—R7+ K—B el 
17 Q—R 8, mate. 


> 


wh, 
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No. 40—TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE (won by Pottocr), 


White. Black. 

iP aks P=KA 

2 Kt-—K B38 Kt—QB3 
Sy ye Ke—_B. 3 

4 Kt—B 3 


Other moves are, 4 Kt—Kt 5, 
4 P—Q 4, 4 Castles, and 4 P— 
Q 3,—this last being considered 
safest of all. But there is some- 
thing about this defence inviting 
hazardous play in the opening; 
and itis therefore prolific of short 
and brilliant games. 


Rep sce 


Black makes a good opening. 

his Knight is taken imme- 
diately, then of course 5... 
P—Q 4; and the balance is soon 
restored. 

5 BxP+ Ke 5 

Yet 5 Kt x Kt, P—Q 4; 
6 B—Q 3, PxKt; 7 BxP, &e., 
would be better for White. His 
attack here is showy, but quickly 
passes. 


6 Ktx Kt P—-Q 4 

7 QKt—Kt5. 

Tf 7 K Kt—Kt 5+, K—Ktaq; 
8 Q—B 3 (attempting mate), 
Q—K 2!; and both Knights 
cannot be saved. 
ss Ome K—Kt sq 
8 P—Q4 P—K R 3 

Y Kt—R 3 B—K Kt 5 

He does not like 9.... Bx Kt, 
giving White a badly doubled 
Pawn; because it would open 


a file for Rook action in the 


direction of his King. 
HOP S<P KtxP 


BLACK, 


WHITE. 
11 QKt—Kt sq B—Q B4 
White shows signs of distress. 
Evidently he could not Castle 


wun loss—11.... Ktx Kt+, 
vc. 
jae 1S Pui Kt—Kt 3 
18) BSG & Khe? 
LATO=— O83 R—K sq-+- 
15 K—B sq 


He might play 15 Kt_k 2, pos- 
sibly getting away on the Queen 
side. Then, to avoid 16 Kt—K 5, 
Black might reply 15.... 
Bx Kt; and follow 16... 
Q—kK 2, thus preventing Cast- 
ling, at ‘all events for some time. 

be hoes R—K 5! 
16R—Ksq Q-K2 

LT Qe 

A fatal capture for White! 
After this, he must give Queen 


for Rook, or suffer mate as 
actually occurs. 
Fees « RxR+ ! 
18 KtxR R—Q sq! 
19 Q—B 4 Qx Kt+! 
20 KxQ R—Q 8, 
mate. 
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No. 41.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by DurreEsne). 


White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K 4 

2 Kt-KB3 Kt—QB3 

3 B—B 4 B—B 4 

47 P—Q Kt 4° Bx Kt P 

The perils of the Gambit are 
best avoided by 4... . B—Kt3. 
A less noble game! 

5 P—B 3 B—R 4 

6 P—Q 4! PxP 

7 Castles PBscP 

8 Q—Kt 3! Q—B3! 

9 P—K 5 Q—Kt 3 


So far these are standard 
moves in that great branch of the 
Evans,commonly called the “Com- 
promised Defence.” If Black 
takes this Pawn now, he loses. 
E.g., 9 .... KtxP; 10R—K sq, 
P—Q 3; 11 KtxKt, PxKt; 
12 Q—Kt 5+, Q—B 3 (trying to 
save the Piece); 13 QxP+!, 
K—Q sq; 14 B—Q Kt 5}, 
threatening mate, 15 Q—K 8+, 
&e., orif 14... . Q—K 3, then 
15 Q—Q 4 (or Kt 5)+, gaining 


Queen for Rook. The Pawn costs 


Black a Piece at the very least. 


10 KtxP KG ere 
11 B—R 3 R—Q Kt sq 
A critical juncture. Other 
moves are ll. . . Castles ; 


12 Q R—Q sq, P—Kt 4 (return- 
ing a Pawn, by way of compro- 
mise, for more freedom of action) ; 
13 Kt x P, R—Q Kt sq; 14Q—K 3 
or 14 B—Q 3, &e.; orll... 
BxKt; 12 QxB, P—Kt 3; 
13 B—Q 3, Q—R 8; but this 
latter has not yet been greatly 
tried in practice. 


> 


12 Kt—Q 5 Kt x Kt 
13 Bx Kt P—Kt 4 


Black means to shut off the 
Bishop, which now prevents his 
Castling. This was the reason of 
his eleventh move; he did’ not 
like to give back any Pawn. 


Ae Keon! Bees 
15 Bx Kt PSesB 

16 Kt—K 5 OP Keo 
Ie MOS Ge al PIE 
137 @ ==) on eee tte 


Only now has he time for 
shutting off the Bishop—just 
when threatened with instant 
mate. 


BLACK. 


19 Q—B6 Tileesccke 

Or 19 Q R—Q sq, perhaps still 
more forcible. With that would 
be probable, 19 .... Castles; 
20 B—Kt 2, R—Kt 4; 21 Kt— 
B7!, P—K 4!; 22 Q—B 6!, and 


wins. Forif22....Q—KB5; 
23 Q x Q, (if) P x Q ; 24 Kt mates ; 
and St 22). que eee 


23 Kt—R 6+, K—R2;24QxR, 
or 24 Q—K 7+, &e., easily win- 
ning. Finally, if 21 aa 


Waite: 


Games. is 


Rx Kt; 22 R—Q 8+, R—Bsq; 
23 Q—B 6! there would bean end; 
and so for later 22... Rx Kt, 
23 R—Q 8+, with 23 mate. 


eat oie R—B sq 
20° O=— Kt) 7 PxB 
But he has no time to take the 
Bishop, 20 .. . . R—Kt 4 would 


enable him to at least prolong the 
contest. 


21 Q R—Q sq! R—Kt 4 

Too late. At this stage there 
was no salvation. If, for in- 
stance, 21... . Q—B 4 (avoid- 
ing the actual catastrophe) ; 
then there would be another, 
22 R—Q 8+ !,K xR; 23 Ktx P+, 
K—K sq; 24 Q—K 7, mate! 

22 R—Q 8+! KxR 

23 QXR, mate. 


No. 42.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by Buepow). 


White. Black. 
Ke: Pee 
Palet——heb on t=O eb 
G3 [BSeaIBs 2b (Be 13) Al 
4 P—B 3 


Beside this move for White, 
4 P—Q 3, 4 Kt—B 3, and 
4 Castles are frequently played. 
The best reply to each and all of 
these, text included,is4 .... 
Kt—B 3. But the system of 
defence here adopted also has its 


merits. 
jeri B—Kt 3 

5 P—Q 4 Q—K 2 

The idea is to keep the White 
Pawn at Q B 3, thus blocking 
that square to the Knight. 

6 P—Q 5 nee Sails 

Giving greater range to Black’s 
Bishop and obstructing his own. 
It would be better to Castle. 


ee of Kt—Q sq 
7 B—K2? P—Q3 
8 P—KR3 P—KB4 


Two unnecessary moves by 
Another effect of his 
6 P—Q 5 was to weaken his 
centre generally; so that Black 
here attacks the King Pawn with 
good prospect of advantage. 


9 B—KKt5 Kt—K B3 


10 Q Kt—Q 2 Castles 


11 Kt—R4 PxP! 

Black strongly menaces the 
King Bishop Pawn. Again it 
would be better to Castle. 

12 KtxP? KtxKt! 
13 BxQ BxP+! 
14 K—Bsq Kt—Kt6,mate. 

Compare the following (M. de 
Legalle giving odds of Queen Rook 
to Philidor)—1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 
2 B—B 4, P—Q 3; 3, Kt—K B3, 
Kt—Q B 3; 4 Kt—B 3, B—Kt 5; 
5 KtxP! BxQ; 6Bx P+, K— 
K 2; 7 Kt—Q 5, mate. 
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No. 43.—ODDS OF PAWN AND TWO MOVES (won by 
TCHIGORIN). 
(Remove Black's King Bishop Pawn.) 


White. Black. 
Pak 4 — 
2 IPO) al p= Kes 


These are thought to be the 
best first moves for White. Other 
beginnings for Black are P—Q 3, 
Kt—Q B 3, and P—Q B4; but 
the latter, involving a sacrifice, 
is not recommended. 


3 P—QB3 


But here 3 B—Q B4, or3 B—Q3, 
is stronger. White should show 
judicious enterprise at the out- 
set. Facility of early attack is a 
good part of these odds; which, 
as the saying is, do not play 
themselves. 


ee Kt—Q B3 
FO Seated P—Q 4 
El Ce 
ERG -859) | Byep 
7 BxP Kt—B 3 
8 BxKt+ PxB 


Thisis right enough. Doubled 
and isolated Pawns would be 
greatly disadvantageous to Black 
if it came to a close finish. 


9 Castles Castles 
On B= Kes BO re 
LK Kea Ki——@ a4 


Better to bring out the other 
Knight—to Q 2; so as to have 
all his Pieces available for con- 
tingencies. 


12 Q—Q2 P—B 4! 


If 12 Kt x PP, Ktx Bl; 
13 PxKt, RxRB+; 14 KxR, 


B—R 3+; 15 K—Kt sq, Q—RB 5, 
&c., Black would have a probably 
winning game. 


13 Ke Beebe 
1A ==Be3 P< 

UD IPSS Bx Kt 
16 BPxB 


Tf 16).@) xB; thenwl6:5 4.0. 
KtxB; equalising forces — if 
nothing more. Note the con- 
tinued inactivity of White Queen 
Knight and Rook. Not joining 
in the fray at the right time, 
they almost necessarily come into 
it too late. 

RxR 


17 PxR R—Kt sq! 


BLACK, 


18 B—B 2 


Of course, 18 Kt—B 3, KtxB; 
19 Qx Kt, RxP, &e., would be 


disagreeable, but something 
worse follows. . 
etree 2 O==Ken sq 
19 Ki Bes Get 2G 


45 
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If 19 K—Kt 2?, then 19 . 
B—K 7!; and if 19 A ap sq, of 


course 19 . . Roce 
rin Pa QxP 
20 Ktx Kt Q x Kt 


21 R—QBsq B—Kt 2! 
22 K—B sq R—K B sq! 


White’s case is desperate. If 
23 Q—K 3, Black checks at Kt 7, 
and then plays 24... . B—R8 


or if 23 K—K 2, then 23.... 
Q—B 6+ ; 24K moves, Q—R8+; 
25 K—K 2, B—R3+; ‘either way 
certainly winning. 


pig Q—R 8+ 
24 K—K2 B—R 3 
25 Q—Q 3! Q—B64+4+! 
26 K—K sq QxQ 
27 R—B 2 Qxk 
28 Any Q—K 7, 
mate. 


No, 44.—_DANISH GAMBIT (won by Barnzs). 


White. Black. 
i) (ee Peet 
ZL Ore PxP 
3) ESAS Pe 
fo Ob Kt —Oe bio 


This is the Danish (or Northern) 
Gambit. Black would do better 
by 4 .... Kt—K B83; or by 
ae P—B 7, giving back one 
of the Pawns. But if he keeps 
on taking,4 .... PxP; then 
very likely 5Q Bx P, Kt—K B3; 
6 Kt—Q B 8, B—Kt 5; 7 Q—B2 
(to Castle Q RB), or 7 Kt—K 2 
(to Castle K R), &c., and defence 
becomes very difficult, chiefly 
owing to the great power of the 
White Bishops. 


5P—QR3 QKt—K2 


White might well have brought 
out his King Knight; or the 
other one—taking Pawn by the 
way. The reply, locking up 
Queen and Bishop, is of a bad 
sort, to be used as seldom as 
possible i in actual play. Some of 
the King’s pieces should be 
moved, in view of speedy Castling. 


6 Kt-KB3 P—QR 3? 

7 Castles P—OlKeA 

8 B—R 2 P—Q B 3 

Having moved the Queen 
Knight Pawn, he should make 
use of that move, by playing 

.... B—Kt 2. Black proceeds 
as if totally oblivious of danger 
from his lack of development 
on the King side, and suffers 
accordingly. 

BLACK, 


WHITE. 


Kt—R 3? 
Q—R 4 


9 Kt—Kt 5! 
10 Q—Kt 3! 
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White threatened mate in 
two; Black should have advanced 
10(or 9) ....P—Q4. Then loss 
as follows would be made impos- 
sible. 


11 R—K sq P xP 


This Rook move is simply a 


bait. Black goes for it, and is 
immediately trapped without 
remedy. 


12 R—Q sq! PXxR=Q 
13 OxBP+! Kex@ 
14 Bx Kt+ K—Q sq 


15 Kt—K 6, mate. 


No. 45.—SCOTCH GAMBIT (won by BiEpow). 


White. Black. 
iPS Ket RIK 4 
Ee Kt——Keb ohh ON bie 
one ——Ore: PEG. 
a Be (AN) ab ay 


Or, 4 Ktx P. Black may play 
4 ....B—B4; which, in fact, 
is considered his best. 


5 P—B3 P< 
6 KtxP P—K B3 


If he wants to provide for 
7 Kt—K Kt 5, it can be better 
done by 6... . B—K 2, or 
6... . B—K 3 the first 
of these being preferable. The 
Pawn move is unnecessary; 
a needless, purely defensive 
mancuvre. 


7 Q—Kt 3! Q-—Q2 
8 B—Q Kt 5. P—R 3 


And this might be omitted 
in favour of 8 ....B—K 2; 
preparing to Castle. Then 
9 Kt—Q 4, &c., doubling the 
Pawns, would not hurt Black, 
but would rather free his now 
very cramped position, 


9 Q—R 4 PxXB 


If White Queen could be held 
harmless in the corner, this 
might be all right; but the after 
story turns out to be one of a 
bull in a china shop! 


10 QxR 1G Ge 

11 Castles Ki=he 

123K sere KiB 

Ney TR tee 54 Ki—@ 4 

Ae ae Gre SIG 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
15 R—K sq+ K—Q sq 
16 PxP+ KtxP 
17 Q—Kt 8! QxKt 
Or, if 17 . Ktx Kt; 


18 B—B 4, B—Q 3; 19 BxB, 


oa 
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a KtxB; 20 Q R—Q sq, White US) (Qs K 
would have advantage. ig 20 ae EXQ. : 
jig} 12185 25 Kt—R 3 21 R—K 8, mate. 
No. 46.—CUNNINGHAM GAMBIT (won by Dzr Lasa). 
White. Black, 8.... P—Q4! Itsoon appears 
eek 4 pLak 4 is . is not good to take the 
2P—KB4 PxP ree 
3 Ki-KB3 B—K2 siyact eee 
eer Dep = Fem! ake 
10 RxP! Q—B 4 


This makes the Cunningham 
Gambit ; Black playing out and 


checking with his Bishop as 
here. 
5 P—Kt 3 


Or 5 K—B sq, perhaps safer for 
White. The displacement of his 
King is no hardship, being fully 
compensated by the eccentric 
play of Black’s Bishop. Thus, 
5 K—B sq, P—Q 3; 6 P—Q 4, 
B—Kt 5; 7 Q BxP, Q—B 38; 
8 B—K 3, &e., with a very good 
position in prospect. 


5 ec PecP 
6 Castles Px P+ 
7 K—R sq B=B 3 


He leaves the Pawn as a shelter 
to himself. Black should reply 
7... . P—Q 4, freeing his 
game; which might continue 
8 BxP, Kt—K B3; 9 BxP+, 
KxB; 10 KtxB, R—B sq, &e., 
White's attack being of no 
account. 


8 Kt—K 5 


Or 8 P—K 5, to which, as to 
the text move, Black should reply 


The play is very lively ; Black 
threatens mate. Evidently 
White can risk the Rook at B 8; 
as his opponent can take it only 
on penalty of mate. 


BLACK. 


WHITE, 


11 R—B8+! K—K2 
12 P—Q 4! QxB 
He may as well take the Bishop. 


For example, if 12....BxP; 
18 Q—B7+, K—Q 3; 
14 P— Kt 4!, Q—B 3; 


15 B—B 4+, B—K 4; 16 Kt—B3, 
&e.; or 12 aes: Quxpes 


Soctal Chess. 


138 BE KOK bo) K— O38; 
14. Kt—Q 2, Kt—K B3; 15 Bx Kt, 
RxR; 16 P—B 3, Q—B 4; 
17 Kt—Kt 3, &c.; White would 
have great advantage. From all 
his threatening dangers Black 
has no escape. 


120K 6" Kore 
ie GscBs SR eEe 


15 Ki—R 3! P—Q3 

Only three of Black’s Pieces 
move all through this game! 

16 P—Q5+ K—B4! 

17 B—K 34+ K—Kt5 

18 P—B3+ K—R5i 

19 P—Kt 3+ KxKt 

20 B—B sq, mate. 


No. 

White. Black. 
PK Peas Zl 
OF Ge 1B) (PE) 


This, the move of the Pawn, is 
Philidor’s Defence, so named after 
the great chess luminary of the 
eighteenth century. It is now 
objected to as too obstructive of 
Queen and King Bishop during 
the earlier stages of the game. 


3 P—B 3 P—K B 4 


-But White should attack 
vigorously in theopening. There- 
fore 3 P—Q 4 is preferred. Here 
Black, as it were, takes the 
initiative, and soon has a very 
good position. 


4 B—B 4? Kt—K B3 
ORO R er a es why not? 
Then Sif 5) Kt «iB oP x Kt; 


6 Q—R 5+, K—Q 2! if ; beyond a 
few checks, and perhaps a Pawn 
or two, White would have nothing 
for the Piece given away. How- 
ever, Black chose not to be so 
worried, 


5 P—Q 4 PXK P 
6 PP Px Kt 
7 PxKt Ox Pi 
SPX? Kt—B 3 


47.—PHILIDOR DEFENCE (won by Boprn). 


9 P—B4 


There is scarce time for this. 
He should play 9 B—K 8, and 
endeavour to safely Castle Q R 
as soon as possible. Forif9.... 
Kt—K 4, the Bishop could retire 
to K 2, or the Knight could come 


out, supporting the doubled 
Pawn. 

RS B—Q 2 
10 B—K 3 Castles 


BLACK, 


WHITE. 
i= Or? R—K sq ! 
12 Q—B 3 BB 41 


13 Castles Q RB 
It seems that White has no 


Wh Nee 


‘ 


inkling of his opponent’s design. 
13 B—Q 5, or 13 Castles K R, 
would be perfectly safe, pro tem. 
Now comes a surprisingly mag- 
nificent finale. 


Games. 8I 
oe p==Ore 
14 Bs<P QxP+! 

15 PxQ B—Q R 6, 
; mate. 


No. 48.—ODDS OF PAWN AND TWO MOVES (won by 
STAUNTON). 


(Remove Black's King Bishop Pawn). 


White. Black. 
== Ke ie ae 
Ze Os (Peale & 
8 B—OQ 3 


The idea of this move of the 
Bishop is to continue with soon 
P—K 5, threatening Q—R 5+, 
and a strong attack upon the 
Black King’s position. But 
nothing comes of it in this 
instance. As previously noted, 
3 B—Q B 4 is also very good for 
White. 

P—B 4 


A BSg 12) ah! Hae 
The centre should be main- 
tained by 4 P—Q B 3, or he 


should go on 4 P—K 5, to attack 
as above suggested. 


ae. 3 Q—R 4+ ! 
5 Kt—B 3 BxP 
6 Kt—K 2 Kt) Bis 
7 Castles bao 
8 Kt—Kt3 Castles 


Black stands well, considering 
the odds. Safely Castled, and 
his Rook in command of an 
important open file. 

9 P—QR3? Q—Qsq! 

ie OF Khe 

This Pawn play does not help 
White. The retiring Black forces 
take up better posts than before. 


oy ees B—Kt 3 
11 B—K Kt5 B—Q5 
12 K Kt—K 2 B—Kt3 
13 K—R sq : 
Instead of pushing the Pawns 
on the Queen side, he should have 
moved the King as here, in order 
to advance the King Bishop 
Pawn in good time. White is 
already beginning to defend. A 
bad sign when the given Pawn is 
his sole material advantage. 
Kt—K 4 
Kt (K 4)— 
Kt 5! 


(4p R4 


15 Kt—R 4 Kt (B 3)x 
P} 


G 
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A master stroke! White is in 
the toils, and struggle as he will 
there is no escape. 


16 BxQ Kt (K 5)x 
P+ 
17 K—Kt sq Kt—R6+! 


Much better than taking the 
Queen ; for then 18 Bx B, and in 
the result White’s loss (if any) 
would be almost inconsiderable. 


18 K—R sq Kt (Kt 5)— 
B7 


19 Rx Kt 
20 K—Kt sq 


Kt x R+ 
B—K 6! 


Nor must he yet take the 
Queen. Because, after that, and 
21 Bx B, Px B; 22 Kt x P, White 
would have the advantage. 


21 Q—Kt sq 


Saving the Queen lets in a 
mate. Otherwise, as for example, 
21 B—K Kt 5, KtxQ+,; 22 
B x B, Kt x B, &e., Black would be 
a Pawn and the exchange ahead. 


él eee Kt—Q 8+! 
22 K—R sq R—B 8+ 
23 Kt—Ktsq R (or Kt) 
mates. 


No. 49.—KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED (won by Wm. Coox.) 


White. Black. 

i PE Kes (ee el 

2 P= kK Bad: P—Q 4 
The Gambit may also be 
declined by 2.... B—B4and 
2% 55. . Kt—K B8s> but 
2... . P—Q 3 is cramping, and 

therefore less commendable. 

Br Kit=—KeB 3 eee Socks 

hel GUS 1 ee B=K 3 
Anticipating 5 B—B 4. But 
405, . B—Q 8; 5 B—B 4, 


Bx Kt; 6 Q—R 5, Q—K 2, &e., 
is also a good line of play. 
BP=Q 4: ~ Ki_K BS 
6 Ki_QB3 B—QKt5 
7 B—K 2 Kt—Q 4! 
8 Castles Kt x Kt 


White’s play here is not really 
sound. By transposing his moves, 
with regard to these captures, 
Black could do much better ; ¢.9., 
Sy. ohm B x Rts '9 Px B: 
KtxQ BP; 10 (if) Q—Q 2, 


QxP+!; and will win the 
White King Bishop; or, if 
11 R—B 2, Ktx B+, the White 
Queen Rook, of course with a 
winning game. 
9 Px Kt 
10 B—K 34 


BLACK, 


BxBP 
BxR 


WHITE. 
11 P—B 5! 
Everything is more or less bad ; 


B—B sq 


perhaps 11 .... B—Q 4 least 
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so; supporting the King Bisho 14.Q—R 5 — - 
Pawn, if only for the aed 15 — ca = 8 “4 
But Black’s mistake at his 16 B B ' 
eighth move in a manner ss —QB4! Q-Q2 
accounts for all his after difficul- 17 BXP+ K—K 2 
ties—a lesson. Look, now, on the 18 R—-B7+ K—Q sq 
brilliancy of White’s victory ! 19 Q—Kt5+ K—B2 

12 B—Kt 5+! P—B3 20 B—B4+ K—Kt3 
13 KixK BP! KxKt 21 Q—B_5, mate. 

No. 50.—PHILIDOR DEFENCE (won by Morpxy). 
White. Black. P—B 3 
tePA=2K 4: P= kee 9 Bk Kt5 P—Kt4 

2k -k BS P—O3 pr isha 4 tee . ‘Q— iv. 2 was 

na aa r e best a isposal . Contrast, 

3 P—Q 4 B—Kt 5 with White’s freedom, Black’s 

Not good for Black; cramped position; his Rooks and 
3....PxP is the correct Bishop locked up useless, and 
play. disability as to Castling. 

4oP <P Bx Kt gee 

If 4....PxP, White ex- 


changes Queens, and Black King 
Pawn is lost. 


5 QxB PX 
6 B—QB4! Kt—KB3 
PY isa should proceed 


Q—Q 2. White’s next 
me ‘shows why, attacking two 
Pawns, and threatening mate in 
two besides! 


7 Q—Q Kt 3! Q—K 2 
8 Kt—B 3 ce 


. White might have gained here 
by 8 Bx P+, and 9 Q~xP, but 
aimed at higher things. But if 
8 QxP, then Black could check, 
clearing off the Queens; at the 
comparatively trifling disadvan- 
tage of a Pawn minus. 


WHITE. 


tTVOR KG SP" Px Kt 

11 Bx Ki P+! Q Kt—Q 2 
12 Castles QR! R—Q sq 
13 RxKt! ; 

All beautifully reseated, and 
leading up to a splendid climax ; 3 
one of those exquisite saps in 

@ 
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‘whose production Morphy’s 14 R—Q sq! Q—K 3 
genius excelled that of any other 15 BxR+! KtxB 


master, ancient or modern. 


RxR 


e 8 © «© 


16 Q—Kt 8+! KtxQ 
17 R—Q 8, mate. 


No. 51.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by PErTROFF). 


White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2 Kt-K B3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—B 4 B—B 4 


These moves, followed by 
4 Castles, or 4 P—Q 8, or as here 
in the text, make the Giuoco 
Piano (quiet game) one of the 
easiest for a beginner. 


4 P—B 3 Kt—B 3 


In every case of this opening 
Black’s 4... .Kt—B3is always 
good. It at once counter attacks 
and develops; while clearing the 
way for Castling as quickly as 
may be desired. But 4... 


P—Q3,or4... Q—K 2, is often 
preferred. 

5 P—Q4 IESCP 

6 P—K 5 : 

ite may got on8 iG Pe x Pe 


B—Kt 5+; 7 B—Q 2, Bx B+; 


8Q KtxB, P—Q 4; 9 PxP, 
K KtxP; 10 Q—Kt 8, 
Q Kt—K 2, &., with equality ; or, 
varying this, Black may take the 
King. Pawn at move 7 or 8; 
relying upon later advance of his 
Queen Pawn to equalise—in more 
difficult kind of play. And in 
the actual case above, 6... . 
P—Q 4; 7 B—Q Kt 5, Kt—_K 5; 
3 Px P, B—Kt 3, &., would be a 
usual and very fair continuation. 


ad Wah Kt—K 5 
7 B—Q5 


Tlf 7 Q—K 2? P—Q 4; 
8PxPe.p., Castles! &c., White 
hardly does well. But now if 
Black backs up by 7... 
P—B 4, his consequent loss of 
Castling power easily becomes 
serious. So he lets the Knight 
go for three Pawns; not enough 
according to ordinary trade terms 
—at this stage of the game. 


KtxK BP 


8 Kx Kt 
9 Kk 3 


PxP+ 


Better than 9 K—B sq, locking 
in the Rook; and very clearly 
better than interposing the 
Bishop; for after9....Bx B+, 
Black would win the Queen 
Rook with Pawn. An exception 
to the rule that King should not 
venture into the open until the 
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bulk of the opposing forces have 
withdrawn from the field. 


see Aa PSeP. 
i QB XP Kt—K 2 

11 Kt—Kt 5? 

But White errs grievously in 
this ill-timed enterprise. The 
Knight should stand for protec- 
tion of his King; not go leave 
him bodily and neatly to his 
enemies. Something like the 
following would favour White: 
11 Q—B 2, P—Q 8; 12 B—K 4, 
Kt—Kt 3; 13 Q Kt—Q 2, with 
P—K RB 3 (a retreat for King) to 
come, and Rooks to centre, or as 
required. Then he would be in 
condition for aggressive action. 

Aree Kt eB 

Loe Kt cbse Castles ! 

Very fine indeed! White may 
have expected 12....KxKt; 
138 Q x Kt+, K—K sq; 14 QB, 
in which he would have had a 


fair chance of success; for then 
supposing 14 .... Q—Kt 4; 
15 K—B R—B sq+; 


“16 K—Kt sq, he would be safe 
enough, with a piece for two 
Pawns. - 

13 KtxQ 


He may as well take the Queen. 


If 13 Q x Kt, Rx Kt, &e. his Kee 
could not get away in safety—or 
he would be obliged to give Queen 


for Rook. 
Pie. 8 B—B 7+ 
14 K—R.3 P—Q 3+ 
115) (RSC Asa t 


If he otherwise interposed, the 
Knight would mate. 
Sone 5 Kt—B 5+ 
16 K—Kt4 KtxK P! 
17 Kix Kt ; 
' Black was threatening 17... . 
R—B 5+ and 18.... R—R5, 
mate. White has no escape. 
For example, 17 P— Kt 3, 
Ktx Kt+ ; 18 K—R4, R—B5+; 
19 K—R 5, P—Kt 3+; 
20 K— Kt 5, Kt—K 3+; 
21 K—R 6, R—R 5+; and 
22....B(orR) mates. Other 
variations may be worked out to 
advantage—all certain mates. 


ere Bx Kt+ 
18 K—Kt 5 R—B 4+ 
19 K—Kt 4 P—R 4+ 
20 K—R 3 R mates 
And there was another, not 
go) pretty, viz., 19, s % 
R—K 4+; 20 K moves, 


R—K B sq, mate. 


No. 52.—RUSSIAN GAME (won by Capt. MacKEnziz). 


White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2 Kt-KB3 Kt—KB3 
The Petrof (or Russian) 


Defence; Black at once making a 
counter attack on the White 
Pawn. 


3 KtxP 


Or 3 P—Q4, Ktx P; 4B—Q3, 
P—Q 4, &c.; or 3 P—Q 4, Px P; 
4 P—K 5, Kt—K 5; 5 Q—K 2, 
Kt—B 4, &c., this being not so 
good for Black. Or3 Kt—B 3, 
Kt—B3; 4 B—Kt 5, B—Kt 5, 


6 


Social Chess. 


&e.; or reasonably —in fact 
almost anything; the turnings 
here being innumerable, and 
naturally all more or less in the 
direction of an even game. 


50 See P—Q 3! 
4 Kt—KB3 KtxP 
5 P—Q4 P—Q 4 
6 B—Q 3 B—Q 3 


Experience has it that Black 
Bishop is generally better at K 2, 
in this opening; commanding 
K Kt 4, and not interrupting 
Queen’s support of her Pawn. 
For the moment, however, Black 


may continue 6 .... Kt—QB3; 
the practice of many fine players. 
7 Castles Castles 
Ss B—B4 P= ORB 3 
OVE SP IDSe1e 
10 Kt—B 3 Kt x Kt 
11 Px Kt B—K Kt 5 
12 R—Kt sq! Q—B 2 


Black does not quite realise his 
danger. His want of power in 
the region of his King is a cir- 
cumstance presently made much 
of by his opponent. But, notice, 
if the latter were now to play 
ie) Bo Pat stile 
13... . K—Rsq would be good ; 
Black then threatening to gain 
the Bishop (after exchanging, 
14.... Bx Kt); or to recover 
the Pawn by 14.... BxP+ if 
White retired his Bishop. An 
instructive position. 


reply 


WHITE. 
13 PKR 3? BUR a 
14BxP+! KxB 


15 Kt—Kt 54+ K—Kt 3 


Trying to hold the Piece; he 
can do no better. 


16 P—Kt 4 
17 RxP! 


To get Black Queen out of the 
way, diverting her from all 
possible defence of the King. 
He could play 17 PxB+, (if) 
K x Kt; 18 Q—Kt 4+, &c., with 
winning advantage. 


B—B 5 


Pee QxRk 
18 BxB R—R sq 
19 Q—Q 3+ K—B3 
20 R—K sq! B—Kt 3 


21 Kt—R 7+! Rx Kt 
22 P—Kt 5, mate. 
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No. 53.—FROM GAMBIT (won by Jas. Mason), 


White. Black. 
esha eae 
2ePSaP P—Q 3 
one See: pie 


The Pawn is no simple gift, 
but comes with much are. 
White King is more obviously 
insecure than he should be at this 
early period of the game. 


a Bigee BxP 
oe I a ESTs & 


This protecting Knight may be 
dealt with otherwise; thus, 
4....P—K Kt 4; 5 P—Q 4, 
P—Kt 5; 6 Kt—K 5, Bx Kt; 
7 PxB, QxQ+: 8 KxQ, 
Kt—Q B 3, &c., perhaps Castling 
QR, and recovering the Pawn, 
with a good position. But— 
absent Queens, dull contest. 


0 P—K 4 Kia 
6eP= Oo Castles 

1 B=—Ktap Kt—Bi 

8 B—K 2 Bx Kt 

9 BxB BB: 

If White could Castle, he 


would be all right; and the 
Pawn would soon begin to tell in 
his favour. 


iGektext.o-)  O—0, 5 
11 Q—Q2 Kt—Q 2 
12 Kt—Q sq 


Therefore he might now ven- 
ture upon Castling, with prospec- 
tive advantage. Yet itseems well 
to exchange. 

grea K Kt—K 4 
13 B—K 3 Q—Q 3 
14 BxB eh ale 


Or now he might Castle ; there 
would be time enough to ex- 


change. 
QxB 


iekeees 


If 15 Kt—K 3, Kt—Q 5; 
16 Castles K R?, KtxBP!, &e., 
Black would have the upper 
hand, the White Queen Pawn 
also falling by the way. Black 
leaves his other Rook at home, 
because it is better there, in view 
of White’s Castling on the Queen 


side. 
stones K R—Q sq 
16 Q—B 2 Kit—Q 5 
Of course, being a Pawn 


behind, Black will not exchange 
freely ; but rather seek recovery 
in complications. 

BLACK, 


eo) 


BY, 
Ly 


17 B—Q sq 
There is no Castling here with- 
out some loss. If on King side, 


then 17 .... KtxB+, &., and 
the Pawn is gone; if on Queen 
side,then17 .... Kt—Kt6+!; 


and the. Queen is gone—much 
worse. 


Social Chess. 


88 
Ae ate R—Q 3 
18 Ki_Q 5?! RxKt! 
19. PxXR Q—Kt 5+! 
20 Q—Q 2 KtxQP-+! 
And White resigned (a 


match game, New York, 1876). 


It might have concluded some- 
what as follows: 21 Px Kt, 
R—K sq+ ; 22K—Bsq,Q x Q; 
23 B—B 3, KtxB; 24P x Kt, 
R—K 7, and a mate in two 
more moves. 


No. 54._THREE KNIGHTS’ GAME (won by Poutocsg). 


White. Black. 
i PEAK At p= Ker: 
2 ik Ke Biomeicr =O) bynes 
By IIR 8 B= Ke 


If 3....Kt—B3 it would 
be a Four Knights’ Game, and 
probably better than this for the 
second player. The Bishop must 
either retire later on or be given 
up for the Knight; an exchange 
not favourable to the defence. 
Also, 3... . B—K 2 would be 
a comparatively good move. 


4 B—B4 KiB 
4 Castles 12e— 03} 
GG O1o SB == Ken 


Here6....KtxP; 7 P—Q4! 
&e., would be very hazardous for 
Black. 
away with the Pawn ; and in the 
resulting complications, with 
King not Castled, one of his 
advanced Pieces might be easily 
surprised—and lost. 


7 P—B3 B—Q B4 
8 P—Q 3 Kt—K 2 
Inviting White to take the 


Knight, checking ; so as to have 
open file for attack on White 


King. But—circumstances alter | 


cases; and there is a “but” in 
the matter ! 


He could hardly get 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 
ORK Kees 


Or 9 Kt x KKt+, P x Kt; 
10 KtxP!, and, if Black takes 
Queen, the actual mate follows. 
But he should not take the Queen, 
only the Knight; though even 
with that his loss of force and 
position would be considerable. 


5 Se BxQ? 
10 KtxKt+! PxKt 
If not, then 10... . K—Bsq; 


it Kk Kt—Q "7 +, &c. White 
coming out with a clear Piece to 
the good. 

11 BxP+ K—Bsq 

12 B—R 6, mate. 


AEN 
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No. 55—CENTRE GAME (won by BuackBuRNE). 


White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K 4 

2 P—Q 4 PxP 

3 QxP Kt—Q B3 

4 Q—K 3 P—K Kt 3 

Or, 4... : « Kt—B 3; but 
other moves are supposedly 
inferior. 

5 B—Q 2 B—Kt 2 


Gait — © BS aK Kt—_K 2 
7 Castles eae. 


For White, the idea underlying 
this opening is to Castle early on 
the Queen side; so as to at once 
bring the Queen Rook into play 
on the open Queen file. 


Sea Castles 
8 P—B 4 
It would be better to develop 


one of the King’s Pieces. White 
begins to err just here. 
Bee 3d P—Q 4! 
) eS Kt—Kt 5 

10 B—B 4 B—B 4! 

11 B—Kt 3 K KtxP 

12 Ktx Kt Kt x Kt 

138 Q—K B 3 


Lie ismbocKt-] Oo Bs Black 
Queen would gain one or other of 
the Pawns then attacked. 


are Q—B 3! 


14 P—B 3 


If 14 B—B 3, Kt x B; 
15 Q (or P) x Kt, &e., Black would 
gain a Pawn-—a probably winning 


advantage. 
Sr onoae Kt—Kt 5! 
15 B—B4 6 
Thinking to prevent Black’s 
next move. But the Queen can 
go there all the same; for if 
Bishop takes her—then Knight 


mates ! 
Nera as Q—R 3! 
16 P—Kt 4 Q~x<P! 
17 B—K 3 KBxPt 
18 Resigns. Evidently, if 


either Bishop is taken, Queen 
mates; if Queen is taken, 
Knight mates, &c.—which 
exhausts the subject. 


go 


Social Chess. 


No. 56.—PHILIDOR DEFENCE (won by Dr. Carruras). 


White. Black. 
1 P= Ket Pe hers 
2 Kt—-KB3 P—Q3 
oe Ora P—K B 42 


For Black, this kind of 
counter Gambit uncovers the 
King perhaps too much, and is 
seldom satisfactory. The initia- 
tive of the opening attack properly 
belongs to the first player. If 
he misuses or declines it, then 
may be the second player’s 
opportunity; but not before— 
his development being naturally 
inferior to that of his adversary. 


4B-QB4 PxKP. 


Black might do better by 
4.... Kt—Q B 8; but, anyway, 
he would be at some disadvan- 
tage. Or, 4 PxK P, B PxP; 
5 Kt—Kt 5, P—Q 4; 6 P—K 6! 
&e., would be good for White. 


5 KtxP! P—Q 4 


mi 
a3 
Us 


Now (1.e., after White’s 5th 
move), we find Black King ina 
really perilous situation—hereft 


of his most important protecting 
Pawn. If he takes the Knight ? 
Well,5....PxKt; 6 Q—R5+, 
and what then? If6.... 
P—Kt 3; 7QxK Pt, he loses 
his Rook; or, if 6 .... K—K 2; 
7 QxK P+, he is mated next 
move. Therefore,6....K—Q2; 
7 Q—B5+,K—B3; 8Q x P(K5), 
P—Q B38; 9 P—Q 5+, K—Kt3; 
10 B—K 3+, P—B4;11PxP+, 
KxP; 12 Kt—B 3, Q—Q 38; 
3° BH Kt 6 Sather, 
14 Qx Kt P+, K—B 2; 
15 B—Kt 6+, QxB; 
16 Kt—Q 5+, and White wins of 
course. Variation of this is all 
unfavourable to Black. To begin 
with, his King is the only Piece 
he has “in play ”—to his sorrow. 
Much Pawn moving in the early 
part of the game is generally, 
and often specifically, bad. It 
may seem to answer for the time, 
but your position will be 
weakened; and you may be 
destroyed before the main body 
of your forces can come into 
action. 


6'Q=B54 . Kiexg 


He has but a choice of evils. 
. . P—Kt 3; 7 KtxP, 
8 Qxk, &e., White 
gaining a Pawn and the exchange. 
In other not precisely similar 
cases of this attack, i.e., when K 5 
is not open to White Queen, 
Black may gain time in bringing 
out his King Knight, compelling 
Queen to retreat for the moment, 
and then moving the threatened 
Rook—perhaps completely re- 
versing the attack. 

At this juncture, White—who 
was playing blindfold — an- 


Games. a gI 


nounced mate in five moves! A 
pleasing termination. 
7 Q—B 7+ Ke—@Ors 
8QxQP+ K—K2 


9 Kt—Kt 6+! Px Kt 
10 Q—K 5+ Any 
11 Q—K 6, mate. 


No. 57.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by AnpERssEn). 
(Known as “ The Evergreen Game.’’) 


White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 eee 
2 Kt B 3) Kt—0 Bs 
> B—B4 BeBe 
4 P—Q Kt4 BxkKtP 
5 P—B 3 B—R 4 
6 P—Q 4 PCP 
Or6.... P—Q83; if he does 


not intend to go on 7....PxP, 
&c. (Compromised Defence). 


7 Castles P—0 6 


To avoid White’s strong centre 
by 8’ PxP, and to hinder his 
Knight from coming out at Q B 3, 
as in the ordinary course of this 
opening. But in practice it has 
not answered well. Neither does 
Vere, b=} S-anor 7.5. 
Kt_B 3, tend to Black’s advan- 
tage. In any case, he must meet 
a heavy attack; and another 
Pawn to play with certainly does 
him no harm. 


8 Q—Kt 3 Q—B 3 

9 P—K 5 Q—Kt 3 
10 B—R 3 K Kt— K 2 
11 R—K sq P—Kt 4 
Hoping, by giving up this 


- Pawn, to free his position gener- 
ally; with counter attack such 
as actually follows—but more 
fortunate. Perhaps he should 


Castle; he never has a better 
opportunity. 


12 BxKtP RQ Ktsq 
1 O=na = B KE 


If he here Castles, White wins 
by 14 Q Bx Kt, &c. 


14 Q Kt—Q 2 B—Kt 2 


Now, if he Castles, 15 K B x Kt, 
and he loses the exchange. 


15 Kt—K 4 Q—B 4 


Again, if he Castles, 16 B x P, 
with equal forces and a very 
strong attack. But15.... Q— 
R 4 might have saved a move, 
much wanted before long. 


16 BxP Om het 


The Queen was in danger from 
17 Kt—Q (or B) 6+. Now 
comes some sound and profoundly 
beautiful combination, ranking 
this one of the chief among 
“immortal ” games. 


17 Kt—B 6+! PxKt 
18 PxP R—Kt sq 


A truly formidable attempt ; 
but just a move too late. This 
position has been subject to close 
scrutiny by two generations of 
chess players, and yet no sufficient 
resource has been discovered for 
the defence. 


Q2 


Soctal Chess. 


WHITE. 
19 Q R—Q sq! QxKt 
20RxKt+! KtxR 


All forced. If 20.... K—Qsq; 
21R x QP+, K—Bsq; 22 
R—Q 8+! KtxB; 23Q—Q 7+! 
KxQ; 24 B—B 5+, K moves; 
25 B—Q 7, mate! If (in this) 
21....KxR, then 22 B—B54+, 
K—K sq; 283 B—Q7+,K—Qsq; 
24 Bx Kt+, with soon mate; or 
if 22.... RB (or K)xR, then 
Black Queen is lost, immediately, 
or by 23 B—K 2+, &c. 


21 QxP+! KxQ 
220b——beol K—K sq 
23 B-Q7+! K—Bsq 


24 Bx Kt, mate. 


No. 58.—KING’S BISHOP'S GAMBIT (won by 
ANDERSSEN ). 


(Another “ Immortal Game.’’) 


White. Black. 
ih IPA 4! Pal 4b 
Oy (EIR IRL IESE 
Q 18 At Q—R 5+ 
Ake sq P=OvKr 4 
Obsolete. Time is better 
gained by4 ... . P—Q 4; 


freeing the position in the centre. 
oO) BSc Kt 2 Kt—K B 3 


Now 5.... B—Kt 2 should 
follow sacrifice of Pawn. Andat 
next move Queen should retire 
only to R.4; attacking one Bishop 
and keeping off the diagonal of 
the other. 


6 Kt—K B 3! Q—R 3? 
7 P—Q3 Kt—R 4 


Further hampering the Queen ; 
because she must stay to support 
this Knight. 


8 Kti-R4! P—QB3 


Useless. Even if White were 
obliged to retire the Bishop, it 
would be to a stronger post, %.e., 
B4. It would be better to sup- 
port his own Knight, and keep 
out the adversary by 8 .... 
P—Kt 8; at the same time con- 
siderably relieving his Queen. 


9 Kt—B5! Q—Kt4 
10 P—K Kt 4! Kt—B 3 


See here why Black Queen is 
not well on the diagonal usually 
under early domination of White 
Queen Bishop—(cf. note on 
Black’s fifth move). 


Games. 


11 R—Ktsq! PxB 

12 P—K R4! Q—Kt 3 
ts eet Q—Kt 4 
14 Q—B 3! Kt—Kt sq 


The Knight must go; 15 Bx P 
threatening. Chiefly on account 
of this White allowed his Bishop 
to be taken some moves before. 

15 BxP! 

16 Kt—B 3 


G—p os 
B—B 4 


93 
17 Kt—Q5! Q~xP 
18 B—Q 6! QxR+ 
Tf18....BxB; 19KtxB+, 


K—Q sq; 20 QxP, White wins 
directly. 


19 K—K 2 
20 P—K 5! 


BxR 
Kt—Q R'3 


Black has no saving move, play 
as he may. Notice his Pieces— 
three never moved, and two “at 
the, ends of earth”—the wrong 
ends. White’s 20 P—K 5! 
shutting off Black Queen from 
really assisting her King, and 
opening up attack of his own 
upon the Rook, &c., is virtually 
decisive. But20....B—RB3, 
giving room to King, might con- 
siderably protract the game. 


Wf IGE SP i) K—Q sq 
22 Q—B 6+! KtxQ 


ABS BES 70, Sraeniey 


No. 59.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by RosEenruat). 


White. Black. 
eK 4! pe ket 
Ze hebiome Kt) bd 
3 B—B4 ieee 
Aaa (eS p= Ono 
5) Castles Kt—Bs 
6 B—K Kt 5 


Doubtful, to thus “pin” before 
opponent has Castled. Hither 


- 6 Kt—B 3 or 6 B—K 38 would be 


‘more prudent. 
onic See P—K:R 3! 
7 B—R4 - 


If 7 Bx Kt, Px B, &e., Black 
Rook might soon come upon the 
open file, with danger to White 
King. But the Bishop should 
retreat to K 8, whereupon the 
advance of hostile Pawns would 
not be at all formidable. It isa 
good rule to oppose force to force 
bearing in the direction of your 
King. 

BRP P—K Kt 4 

8 B—K Kt3 P—KR4 

9 KtxKt P 


The only other thing to do 
would be to push the King Rook 


94 


Pawn, making room for the im- 
perilled Bishop ; but that would 
furnish a new point of attack, and 
White would still be at serious 
disadvantage. 


P-R.5! 


10 KtxP 
11 KtxQ 


There seems to be nothing 
better. If 11 R PxP, Q—K 2; 
12 KtxR, Q—R 2, threatening 
138....Kt—K Kt5, the matter 
could hardly turn in White’s 


Social Chess. 


favour —and the pretty finish 
would be missing. . 
Paes ie B—K Kt 5 
12 QQ 2 Kt—Q 3! 
This means 13.... Kt—B6+; 
14PxKt,Q BxP; with 15.... 
P (or R) xR P, and mate not far 
behind — or something similar. 
Note importance of Black King 
Bishop—from the seventh move 
as it were the fons et origo of all 
White King’s tribulations. 


13 P—K BR 3 


If he could move his King 
Bishop Pawn! But, if 13 BP x P, 
Kt—B 6 (or K 7) +; 14 K—R sq, 
R (or Kt) x P, mate! 

et a ie Kt—K 7+! 
14 K—R sq ; 

The best thing here would be 
to give Queen for Knight. It 
would leave White with a play- 
able, though perhaps inferior, 
game. 

Rx P+! 
B—B 6, 
mate. 


15 PxR 


No. 60.—RUY LOPEZ (won by O. H. Lazone). 


White. Black. 
i) PRES! pKa 
2 Ki—K B 3. Kt—Q B3 
3 B—Kt5 Kt bre 
4 Castles KtxP 
5 R—K sq ; 


Or 5 P—Q 4, more develop- 
ing. To that if Black replies 
5 ....PxP? then 6 R—K sq, 
(if) P—B 4; 7 Ktx P, intending 
8 P—K B 3, gaining the Knight 


—or other advantage; for if 
7....B—B4? then8Rx Kt+, 
PxR; 9 Q—R 5+, and takes the 
Bishop. When White does play 
5 P—Q 4, Black should reply 
5....Kt—Q3or5.... B—K2; 
not exchange away his King 
Pawn, giving good action to 
White Rook, Knight, and Queen, 
directly. 


. KE 8 


6 KtxP Ktx Kt 


Games. 


Better 6.... B—K 2, 
developing ; and protecting King 
from Rook’s action. 


Pike” eRe Ke 


8 Kt—B 3 KtxB 
Black should not defer 
Castling. The penalty of delay 


is clearly and closely imposed as 
follows. 


9 Kt—Q 5! Castles 
10 KtxB+ K—R sq 
eC) t) eel. 5 


He wants to wind up with 
12 QxR P+ and 13 R—R 5, 
mate! 

P= Rs 
has occurred: 
11 ....P—K Kt3; 12 Q—R6, 
P—Q 3; 18 R—R 5! PxR; 
14 Q—B 6, mate! 

Tb ——() ees Kei 2 


To stop 13 BxP, &. which 


would soon prove fatal — it 
immediately threatening 
14 B—Kt 5, mate. 

13 B—Kt 5! P—Q 3 


Avoiding 14 Kt—B 6 (gaining 
the Queen), he must lose the 
Knight. Evidently, 
13....P—K B38; 14Q—Kt6+, 


 K—R sq; 15 BxRP, &., would 


be worse for Black—bad as is his 
case in the text. 
14 Rx Kt 
15 R—K sq 


P—Q B 4 
B—Q 2? 
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16 RxKtP 
17 B—Q2 ; 
Guarding the Rook, as he 
wants to move his Knight. Of 
course, with progress already 


Q—K 


attained, White’s winning can be 
no more than a question of time. 


B—K 3 


x © 


WHITE. 

18 Kt—Bi5! Q—Bsq 

19 KtxRP! Pats 

If19"..... Px Kt; 200 xRP+ , 
K—Kt sq; 21 B—B 3 there is 
mate next move unavoidable. 

20 Qh 4 QxR , 

21 Kt—Kt 4+ K—Kt sq 

Or 21 .... K— Kt 2; 
22 Q—R 6+, K—Kt sq; 
23 Kt—B 6, mate. 

22 Kt—B6+ K—K¢t 

23 B—R6+ K—Rsq 

24 BxR, mate. 
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No. 61.—ALLGAIER GAMBIT (won by H. W. TrencHarD). 
(Odds Game—Remove White Queen Rook.) 


White. Black. 
il Pais Pee A 
JEL Keb waPock 
Sekt — Ww Boo) PKK 
A PK R44 P=Ktd 
5 Kt—Kt 5.) P—K R3 
6 KtxP Kx Kt 
(abo 


Making the Thorold - Allgaier, 
from its first being given pro- 
minence by the distinguished 
British player, Mr. E. Thorold. 
The former usage, 7 B—B 4+, is 
now justly considered inferior. 


chee P6418 
8 BxP Kt—K B 3 
9 Ki=6 350) PoeP 


Black plays very well—“ like a 
book ”—up to this point. Whether 
he should now take the Pawn 
thus, or with the Knight, or not 
at all, is too fine a speculation. 


10 BoB 4: | KK e 


11 Castles BFS 
125 B—=Keset BxB 
138 PxB QxQ 


Perhaps over eager to press his 
great material superiority, Black 
does. not quite hold his own here. 
Still, he has his Rook; and, with 
Queens off, it should be fairly 
plain sailing. 


14K) KK S 
15 RxQ Kt—B 3 
If 15 K x PP; 


16 Kt —Q ane K moves; 


17 Kt x P, Black would lose about 
all his advantage. 


16 KtxP B—B 4 
17 /P_BSL) REP 


The King might retire—though 
it would no doubt be inconve- 
nient. At the next move, how- 
ever, he should go forward; for 
in that, curiously enough, would 
be his sole chance of safety. 


18.B=B go) Bo ies 


Now we have a very beautiful 
problem mate, in a half-dozen 
moves ; overlooked by Black when 
interposing—and no wonder ! 


WHITE. 


19 R—Q 5+! K—R5S 


Putting in the Knight would 
prolong for that moment only. 
Now, it is mate in four! 


20 P—Kt 34+! K—R6 
21. B-=-R. S$ BB 
22 B-B4! Any 


23 B—B sq, mate. 


Games. 
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No. 62.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by C. E. Berrury). 


White. Black. 
eto: a Keres = 
2 Kt bo) Kt—_@O Bs 
Sy eb B= pet 
ah 219) 3) 1s 


Or 4....Kt—B3; probably 
the best all-round move at this 
point—to Castle immediately, if 
advisable. 


5 Kt—Kt 5 


A partial or premature kind of 
attack; liable to be repulsed 
with loss of force, or position, or 
both. , 

lg a a Kt—K R 3 

6 P—KR3_ Castles 

7 Kt—K B3 

Two moves of this Knight go for 
less than nothing. Sometimes 
“Jost moves” may be good, if they 
inveigle the adversary into rash 
enterprise; but rarely,—or rather 
only—when based on some ex- 
isting advantage. 

eee.  Q==B'3 

8 P—KKt4 .... 

If his King were safe, this 
would be very good. Black 
Knight is in jeopardy. He must 
bestir himself, or be stirred. 

a hot Se KtxP! 

9 B—K Kt 5 

APAO es kety then 9 9. A. 
BxKt P; 10 (if) Q Kt—Q 2, 
Kt—Q 5; and Black recovers the 
Knight, with obvious advantage. 
eo. Bx P+! 
Or9 ....<KtxP; acertain 
superiority. 


BLACK, 


y 


wn 


Y 


10 K—K 2 


The King might go to Q 2, 
avoiding the following forced 
exchanges. But, then, after 
10-2... |) QO=Kt3s il Px Kt; 
BxP; what could he do? Black 
threatening 12... . Kt—Q5; 
Orl2ae ee. ht andulong ane. 
Q x B, checking ? 


en ae Kt—Q 5+! 
11 Kt~x Kt QxB 
1 — ep Bx Kt 
13 PxB Kt—K 6! 


14 Q—QBsq Q—Kt7! 
Ke) 2 ae es 
Loss of force is almost enor- 


mous—practically equivalent to 
checkmate. 


ee a Kt x B+ 
16 Px Kt B—Q 5+! 
17 Resigns. Because, ¢.g., 


17 KG, 9, 0B 6-4; 18 


ie en ae, 
K—K sq, QxR-+;_ with 
20°. . = QQ; &e. «A curions 


and instructive little game. 
H 
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No. 63.—KING’S BISHOP’S GAME (won by Cuas. Puarr). 


98 
White. Black. 
IPP =Sie4! P—K 4 
Dipole 18) 4 Ki==Ke bao 
3 P==03 P—B 3 


Black wants to “establish a 
centre;” a proceeding of ques- 
tionable value. On the whole, 
either 3... . Kt—B 3, or 3 
.... B—B 4, as in the ordinary 
Giuoco, is preferable. 


4 Kt—-K B3 .... 


For 4 Q—K 2 would give Black 
pauseinhis4....P—Q4. As 
it goes, if White checks at 6 
(instead of retreating Bishop), 
the reply wouldbe 6... . B—Q2; 
and the advanced centre Pawns 
would be perfectly safe. 


Hi ee re Oen 
BYP Ne12 RSae 
6 B—Kt 3 Kt—Bio 
7 Q—K 2 ISIS 18Ge 3 
8 Castles. 


Or, better, 8 P—K R 38, which 
is not so good after Castling. 


é : B—Q B4 
If 8 54.5.) | P— Kea - Oe Sue, 
PxP; 10 Q—K 38, the White 


Knight would be in no danger, 
Black would gain nothing by 
10°%.%4 Bx Kt, «¢, and” his 
King Pawn might be easily ost. 


9 B—Kt5? P—KR3! 
10 P—K R 3 pera 


The Bishop should retreat—or 
take the Knight, which, by the 
way, he should not have attacked, 
in view of these most necessary 
alternatives. As the affair 
actually stands, Black may win 
a Piece by 10... BxKt, &e., 
but he plays a nobler game. 


Bac io io P—K R 4 


y 
_ 


GY 


IN 
RSG 


Ls 


LnG 
WHITE. 
(lip IPSeiR PxP 
12 Kt? Tegra) 55) 
18 Q—K sq 


No use. 13 B—R 4+, Black 
King simply going to B sq. If 
13 Q—K 38, of course, 138... 
Kt—B 6+; and the Queen 
would be lost for Bishop and 
Knight—not so bad a bargain, 
with a Piece already in hand. 
Besides, there is 13 Q—Q 2, a 
comparatively good move. But 
he will discover a check—and 
the tale is soon told. 

si Kt—K 5! 

Excellent! If 14P x Kt,QxB 
Black Queen would soon reach 
the King Rook file, winning. 

14 BxQ Kt—Kt 6! 

15 Ki—Kt6+4+.... — 

Pfs) Peck: then 5. ee 
Kt—B 6 (or K 7), mate! and 
15 ... R—R8, mate, threatens. 
O, those terrible open files! An 
exciting and amusing finish. 

£: Saye Kt—K 7+! 

{6 QxKt Kt x Q, 

mate. 
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No. 64.—KING’S BISHOP’S GAME (won by Horwirz). 
- White. Black. 11 QxB Q—Kt5+4 
pee K.4. ete 2h He) 38 ay, OSCKb ne 
2b bee Re Bd 


38 Ki—_QB3 P—QKt4 

Offering a sort of lefthanded 
Evans. Horwitz, the great mas- 
ter of end games, was an extra- 
ordinarily fanciful and ingenious 
player. 


Ze BCI Pb BBs 
ee P=B 3 
7768 b=) Bi: OKs 
7 (OK 2 peo 
fey BS Castles 

9 Kt—kK 4 


.This Knight was already doing 
good service, and should not have 
been put to exchange here; ex- 
posing King to check, and en- 
abling Black to give play to his 
Rook, with later advance of his 
King Bishop Pawn. 9 Kt—B 3 
would have been unobjectionable, 
with a view to Castling. 


Kt x Kt 


10 Px Kt Bx P+! 


No. 65.—QUEEN’S GAMBIT 


White. Black. 
if 1a) 4! p=) 4 
7) | 38) 1b a! (Paks 
3 P—K 3 ; 
Or the now more usual, 


3 Kt—Q B 3. This Pawn ad- 
vances later; just as well; the 
Queen Bishop being meanwhile 
free to play on King side—if 


advisable. 


% 


V Ly “ Za 


cn 


WHITE, 
13 083 IPS Jas4bl 
He does not want the Queen 


Bishop Pawn—though he could 
take it safely. Mark his design. 


PAS Eee Kes BxP 

15 Q—K Kt 3 Q—B8-+! 

16 KxQ B—Q 6+! 

17 K—K sq R= Biss = 
mate. 


DECLINED (won by Sranusy). 


acer Kt—K B 3 
4Kt—K B38 Kt—B3 | 
And Black may better defer 

this move of the Knight until he 
has advanced his Queen Bishop 
Pawn two squares; or if, as some 
prefer, that Pawn goes only one 
square, then the Knight comes 
out vid Q 2. But this might 
make an opening very similar to 
the present one for Black. 


H 2 
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5 Ki—B 3 Kt—K 2 esr Bx Kt! 
6 B—Q 3 Kt—Kt 3 14 PxB Kt—Kt 5 
7 Castles P—B 3 
8 R—K sq B—Q 3 
Ome Orlure Castles 
10 P—B5 B—B 2 
11 P—Q Kt 4 


Intending these Queen side 
manceuvres, White should have 
omitted his 8 R—K sq. But if 
he saw his way to advancing the 
King Pawn, somewhat as Black 
now does, taking the initiative in 
central or King side attack, the 
move of the Rook might be very 
serviceable. 

Leoueee P—K 4! 

12 Bx Kt Pies ch 

A mistake to open the file to 
Black Rook. He should exchange 
Pawns immediately. 

ae RR BPxB 

138 KtxKP ee 

Leaving the King very weak— 
little about him for defence 
against a sudden onslaught ; such 
as might be expected, considering 
the quantity of adverse force 
bearing more or less in his direc- 


WHITE. 


15 P—B 3 aoe 


Now 15 P—B 4 would be 
better; and with the following 
capture of the Knight (which 
should be declined by 16 P—R 3) 
White is lost. 


nies: Q= heron! 
16 Px Kt? Q—B 7+1 
17 K—R sq BcR" 
Top Te, Bx Kt! 
19 QxB QxQ! 
20 RxQ R— Bs, 
mate, 


No. 66.—FROM GAMBIT (won by W. M. Witts). 


tion. 13 Px P would be better. 
White. Black. 
SE TPSSSLIC LBs P= Keel: 
ye PASO 1B POR 
38 PxP BxP 


4Kt-KB3 Kt-KR3 


Asa rule, the Knights should 
be deployed towards the centre. 
But here Black is going on to 
attack the King Rook Pawn, 
and at the same time wants to 


leave the line to R 5 open to his 
Queen. Compare No. 25, note on 
Black’s 5th move. 


5 P—Q3 Kti—Kt 5 
6 P—B 3! B—Q 2 


If he were to take the Rook 
Pawn, intending .to afterwards 
check at R 5 with Queen, regain- 
ing the Piece, he would make a 
mistake. H.g., 6. Uk pp ge als 


Sash 


OK PUBLID LIBRARIER. 


Games. 
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7Q—R4+!, Kt—B8; 8Ktx Kt, 
and Black cannot check at R 5 to 
any good purpose! There are 
many versions of this, but 
White’s check with Queen on the 
one side is a perfect set-off to his 
adversary’s intended or actual 
check with Queen on the other. 
On principle, however, 6... 
Kt—Q B 3 should be preferre 
to this move of the Bishop; for, 
except as precluding the check, 
the Bishop is no better placed 
than it was at home. 


7 P—K Kt3 Kt—QB3 


o B=Ki2 Q Kt—K 4 
9 Kes Kt: Bx Kt 
10 Castles 122 0) 15985) 
ioe 4 Beats 
BLACK. 


Way 


Now we see that had Black 
played 6... Kt—Q B 3, he 
might have spared one of the 
moves of this Bishop. At least, 
that was the probability—a more 
forward development in ‘pre- 
ferring the move of the Knight. 


12 P—Q4 KtxR P 


A tempting but really unsound 
sacrifice; a sort of thing not 
always practically unwise. 


,18 K~x Kt oe 


For even here is a mistake of 
his opponent, looking like a very 
natural consequence. He should 
not take the Knight now, but the 
Bishop, and all would be well 
with him, 


Phares Q—R 5-1 
14 K—Kizqg BxKtP! 
pes pal ee 2g) Sean: 


The Rook should go to B 3, to 
interpose at Q 8. With this 
White’s affairs become desperate. 


Se. ee Q—R 7+! 
16 K—B sq B—QB5+! 
17 Resigns. For loss of Queen 


and, of course, the game, is 
inevitable. 


No. 67.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by Mayor Hanna). 


White. Black. 
He ae eal pe he 
OF PAs Kt—K B3 
3-P—Q BS 


White opens very softly in- 
deed ; perhaps in order to mys- 
tify his opponent. In the ordin- 


ary Piano game he would have a 
Piece or two already in the field. 


Aiea ts B—B 4 
4 Kti—KB3 P—Q3 
5 Q—B2 B—K 3 
Inferior to5 .... Kt—B 3, 


delaying advance of White’s 
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Queen Pawn. Asa general rule 
Knights should be brought out 
before Bishops; because their 
employment may not be so varied 
in the opening. 


Sebo Castles. 


Again, better6 .... Kt—B3; 
no occasion to castle. No danger 
at all to King, while bringing 
another Piece into good play, and 
for the time preventing White’s 
advance in the centre. 


7 P—Q4! Poe 

8) JE Sele Be=Ktre 

Kt Bis IEG Tag 
10 Castles =O 


See how little Black thinks of 
his idle Knight and Rook, judg- 
ing from his needless employment 
of these Pawns. 


11P—K5 Kt-Ksq 
12 P_QKt3! P—KB3 
138 B_R3 R—B2 
14 B-Q3 Kt—B3 


15 QR—Qsq PxP 


16 KtxKP! KtxP 


Owing perhaps to his belated 
appearance on che scene, the 
Black Knight tries to do too 
much—in a hurry. He should 
exchange without prejudice. This 
is a fatal capture; mate in four 
follows. 

BLACK. 


epg 


y 


18 Kt—Kt6+! KxB 
19 Kt—B8-+! K moves 
20 Q—R 7, mate. 


No. 68.—PHILIDOR DEFENCE (won by GonpsmiTH). 


White. Black. 
jh Re a Poly a 
Dek —K Brome —=Wne 
eae PS ebet 
Too risky for Black. He should 
take the Pawn. 


4PxKP | ES Ge 

od Kt—Kid P—Q4 

6 P—K 6! B—B 4 

On WGP...) Keb Karas): 
scarcely any better. 

7 Kt—QB3 


Stronger than 7 Kt—B 7, to 
gain the exchange. To that 
Black would reply 7 ... . 
Q—B 3, threatening mate; with 
result that he would take ad- 
vanced Pawn and Knight for his 
Rook—and have a good position. 

Fee Q—B 3 

Also in favour of White: 7 
.... P—K 6; 8 BxP!, BxB; 
9 Kt—B7, Q—R5; 10 P—K Kt 3, 
BxP+; 11 KxB, Q—B 3+; 
12 Q—B 3, &e.; or 7 . 2... P— 
B3; 8 Kt—B7, Q—Kt 3; 9 Q— 
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Q 2, &e—though Black will have 
a Pawn, and a pretty good posi- 
tion, for “the exchange.” 


8 B—Kt 5+! 

Or 8 K KtxK P!, PxKt; 9 
Q—R 5+, and 10 Qx B,—with 
advantage to White. 

Saas . P—B 3 
9 Castles ! BK Pe 
for oe x Be lOKt x @ P; 


Q—Q sq; 11 Kt—K B 7, the 
attack would be deadly. 


10 B—QB4! P—K6 


If he now takes the Bishop, of 
course 11 Q KtxP recovers the 
Piece—with much advantage in 
position. 


11 Q Kt—K 4! PxKt 


12 KtxB PxP+ 
13 K—R sq pa & 


WHITE, 


14 B—K Kt 5! Q—Kt 3 


1a Rec Pi! ——-On2 

Tf he takes Rook—mate in two. 
Everything is bad ; but with this 
White mates in four. 
16 QxKt-+! —~KxQ 
17 QR—Qsq+ B—Q5 
18 RxB+ K moves 
19 R—Q (or B) 8, mate. 


No. 69.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by Morpuy). 


White. Black. 
ihe Peed. P= Ke 
2ekt— Bo Kt) B'S 
oy Be leah ip igh 
ASP =O Kt) © Bx Kt P 
Beebe B—R 4 
6 P—Q4 PscP 
ey 


Too soon for this; he should 
Castile. 


i ae P==O4 
oexroep, OXF 
9 Castles K Kt—K 2 
10 Kt—Kt5 


Nor is this good for White. 


He should develop, 10 B—R 3. 
But, anyway, the defence would 
be easily sufficient. 


a eee Castles ! 
bi Oe B—B 4 


Giving up the exchange pur- 
posely. All his Pieces come to 
work freely together, and he 
secures a considerable prepon- 
derance in Pawns. 


125 BSB KtxB 
13 B—R3 Q—Kt 3 
14 BxR Q x Kt! 
15 B—R3 Exe 
16 B—B sq 


ai 
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To bring this Bishop round to 
the other side—where danger 


impends. 

ae ee Q—Kt 3 
17 B—B4 R—Q sq! 
18 Q—B 2 Q Kt—Q 5! 


BLACK. 


19'Q@—Kk4 Kt—K Kt 6! 
mate. 


Here are some variations on 
White’s 19 Q—K 4 which are 
interesting: (A) 19 R—Q sq, 
Ki—k 61:20: Q><Q, Ke 
K 7+ 1: 20K sg, Be, 
mate. (B) 19 Q—R 4, P— 
Kt 4!; 20 QxB, Kt—K 7+ ; 
21 K—R sq, KtxB: 22 R— 
Kt sq. (C), R—Q 8!; 238 (Po 
Kt 3, Q—B 3+; 24 P—B 3, 
QxP, mate; or (C) 22 P— 
Kt 3, Q—B 38+; 23 P—B 3, 
QxP+!; 24 RxQ, R— 
Q 8+; 25 R—B sq, RxR, 
mate. One of the neatest “bits 
of Morphy” extant! 


No. 70.—SCOTCH GAME (won by G. E. H. Benrinenan). 


White. Black. 
ih TRA (pred 
2 Kt 1 Bs kt — Orbs 
Sy Re Ot IPDS 
4 KtxP O2=hro 
De ——O) BO —Kebeo 
6 Kt—Kt5 QxK P+ 
7 B—K 2 Bx Kt+ 
8 KtxB Q< Ki P 


This game may be usefully 
compared with No.9. The Pawn 
here taken proves a troublesome 


acquisition. 

9 B—B 3 Q—Ki 3 
10 Kt—Kt5 K—Qsq 
11 B—B 4 PO 
1202 @ 2 Ket Kee 


13 Castles QR! Kt—B 4 


To strengthen the 
defences;) Lt e.g; U3OLe. ies 
P—QB3; 14 KtxBP, Kx Kt; 


King’s 


_ 16+ Bix P+) K-—Oh sq Qa. oa 


K—Kt3? 16 Q—K 3+,and mates 
shortly); 16 B—B 5+, K—K 
sq!; 17 KBxKt+, KtxB!; 18 
K R—K sq.+, with probable 
18....B—K 3 and 19 Q—Q7, 
mate! Or, suppose 13 aes 
B—Q 2; 14 KtxB P, Kx Kt; 
15Bx P+,K—Bsq; 16QB~x Kt, 
&e., Black could hardly save him- 
self. In such cases, King in 
centre, unable to Castle, there is, 
as it were, a division of forces 
directly inviting disaster. 


14 K R—Kt sq Q—K 3 


SESSA NR 


ver Ie ore 


. former, Salvio Gambit, 
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Pe 5) G02 
16 QR—K sq QKt—K2 
tebe R ey Kick 8 
18 Kt-Q4 Q—R5 


Exchanging might afford some 
relief. It is not advisable to 
reach for another Pawn in these 
threatening circumstances. 


Qx*xR P 
Kt xB? 


19 P—Kt 3! 
20 Q—B 38 


21 RxP! KtxR 

Instead of taking Rook imme- 
diately, he should check at R 6, 
gaining time to interpose Queen 
at B 4, against simple discovered 
check, later. Now follows a 
pretty mate in four; whereas 
White’s way would not be so easy, 
with Black Queen available, as 
suggested. For example, —21 
-...Q—R 6+; 22 K—Kt sq, 
KtxR; 23 Kt—B 6+, K—Q 2 
(else 24 Q—B 6+, &.); 24 R— 
K. 7+, Kx Kt; 25 B—Q 5+}, 
K—Kt 4!; 26 Q—B 4+, K— 
R 4!; 27 Q x P+, P—Kt 3!; 28 
Q—B 3+, K—R 3!; and White, 
being unable to force the mate, 
would be compelled to draw. 


22 Ki—B6+! K—Q 2 

If he takes, of course Queen 
checks and mates next move. 

23 R—K 7+! KxKt 

24 B—Q 3+! K—Q4 

20 BK 4, mate, Or, 24 

~ . K==Kt 33-25) QS PR, 

mate. 


No. 71.—_KIESERITZKY GAMBIT (won by P. Rrcwaxpson). 


White. Black. 
1, TSS ee P—K 4 
Jeb heb 42) oc e 
3 ki—_K B 3 ~P—K Kt 4 
AN VPA SRC IRE AE sa BG eaas 
Det — Keon wb Ko hy 4 


Hither5 ... B—Kt2or5... 
Kt—K B 3 would be stronger. 
Compare Nos. 13 and 15. In the 
White 
Bishop goes out to Q B 4, while 
the Rook Pawn stops at home; 
in the latter, Allgaier Gambit, 


White Knight goes to Kt 5, and is 
afterwards sacrificed ; in all, three 
very different kinds of game. 


6-B—B 4 ‘Ki—K BR 3 
7 PR) a P=—0'3 

8 Ki—Q 3 C==Bre 

9 P==Ke5 PSeP 

LOSE See OK Kt 3s 
11 KtxP Q—K 5+ 
12 Q—K 2 QxQ+ 
13) Kt 540) Kt—B 4 


He might now devote his — 
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attention to the King Pawn, by 
way of diversion; so that13... 
Kt—B 3, with perhaps 14... 
B—Kt 2, is indicated. Although 
the Queens are gone, the contest, 
especially towards the finish, is 
very interesting. 


14 B—B4 Ki——Bro 
1G) QuGeSsh ay Beas y 
Gm Ke ities meee Ke) 
17 Ktx Kt Kt x Kt 
18 Castles QR B—QB4 


This Bishop does not improve 
his position. The Knight should 
retire to K 3; then if 19 Kt—Kt5, 
threatening 20 Bx Kt, &e., the 
Bishop could defend at Q sq, 
without much amiss. But» no 
doubt the advantage must be 
‘conceded to White, all his forces 
being available, ready for the 
fray. 

19: Kt—K 4] B—Kt 3 

20 Kti—-B6+ K—Bsq 

If otherwise, then 21 P—B 38, 
or 21 Kt—Q 5+, K moves; 22 
Kt x B, &e., winning the Knight. 
Now comes the brilliancy : 

21 Rx Kt! BxR 

22 R—Q sq! B—Q B 4 


No good in 22... P—B 4. 
For then 23 P—B 3, &¢., winning 
the Bishop, or perhaps as follows. 


23 Bi.Q16+ | Kee 


BLACK. 


Ze 


WHITE. 

24 B—-R6+! KxB 

25 RxR+ K—Kt 2 

He might escape immediate 
mate only with loss of Rook. 
Thus, 25 . . K—Kt 8; 26 
B—Q3+,K—Kt 2; 27 R—R7+, 
K—B sq; 28 B—B 4!, K—K 2; 
29 R—R 8!; B—K 3, &e. 

26 R—R7+ £K—Kt 3! 

27 BxP+! K—B 4 

28 RX<P, mate. 


No, 72,—GIUOCO PIANO (won by Prricat). 


White. Black. 
1 eae) Peale Zl 
Dekt— Ko bio akt—Onbie 


3 B—B 4 B—B 4 
4 P—B 3 P—Q 3 
The more energetic 4.... 


Kt—B 3 is perfectly safe, and 
stronger; especially in prospect of 
advance of White Queen Pawn, 
attacking the Bishop. Its ad- 


vantages are,—(1) It makes ready 
for Castling. (2) Reserves the 
option of playing the Queen Pawn 
two squares at once, in certain 
likely circumstances; and (8) 
Puts White somehow on the de- 
fensive, as to his King Pawn,— 
while it is generally a good move; 
the early employment of the King 
Knight being almost necessary in 
this kind of game. 


Games. 


5 Castles 


According to what has been 
said, White should defer Castling 
for some time, when he plays 
4 P—B 3 in this opening. He 
should continue 5 P—Q 4, estab- 
lishing a centre while he may, 
and to prevent the real attack 
from passing to his opponent— 
generally somewhat as follows. 


> ae Beko! 
6 P—Q 4? Rece 
4, O=—Kt 3 Q-—0'2 
Ori... abxwKt; SBx P+, 
K—B sq; 9 Bx Kt, RxB; 


10 Px B, P—K Kt 4, &c. Black 
can allow his Bishop Pawn to be 
taken, for sake of breaking up 
White King’s defending Pawns, 
and the strong counter attack he 
can set up immediately after- 
wards. 

S2PscP Bx Kt! 

92@ PSB : 

Far better 9 Q x B, submitting 
to loss of a Pawn. White isina 


‘bad way now, and never has a 


chance of recovery. 


10 QxP 


The only move to seriously pro- 


long the struggle would be 
10 B—K 6, hindering the terrible 


10....Q—Kt 5. With this 
his doom is sealed. 
pie fr Q—Kt 5! 
11 QxR+ Reel 2 
12 B—Kt 5+ Kt—KB3! 
138 PxP+ in 8) 2 
14 P—K Kt3 QO—R6! 
lied Be Okan Yip 
mate. 


No. 73.—RUSSIAN DEFENCE (won by Coonrane). 


White. Black. 
if (Pa el iPS 
Pathe bom Kt—K Bo3 
3 KtxP POs | 
4 KtxP A 4: 


Cochrane’s own attack; bril- 


__ liantly daring but unsound. 


ae: Kx Kt 
5 B—B4+ B—K3 
There is unnecessary danger to 


King in consequence of this. It 
is a good general principle to 
exchange, on occasion, when you’ 
have the superior force; but itis 
a principle easily overstrained, 
and to be cautiously applied, 
especially where the King is 
immediately concerned in the 
transaction. Therefore, 
5....P—Q4; 6 Px P (nothing 
better), B—Q 3! Then Black 
Rook could be brought out, and 
the King got into safety; and the 
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Piece would be more than a 
match for the three Pawns. 


6 Bx B+ KxB 
7 Castles Pe 


A futile attempt to deter White 
from his intended 8 P—Q 4! The 
King should retire into compara- 
tive safety directly, behind the 
Knight. With that, though at 
considerable trouble, there would 
yet be a valid defence. 

8 P—Q4! BSP 

9 P—QB3 3 

With this the attack becomes 
very strong; showing that 
Black’s 7... . P—B4, prevent- 
ing the establishment of a centre, 
was scarcely well judged. 


iced Exe 
But he might better not take 
again. 9.... P—Q 6 would 


gain a little time, in which he 
might consider ways and means 
for safety of his King. 


LOM Se O=SKitro 
11 Kt-Q5! KtxKt 
12 QxKt+ K-—Q2 


13 Q—K B 5+ K—Q sq 

If13....K—B 2; 14B—K 8, 
with probable 15 Q R—B sq+,or 
15 Q—B 7+, &ce., Black would be 
in at least equally bad case. He 
has no good refuge for the King, 


14 B—Kt 64, BK 2 


19 R—B sq+ 
20) @scP 


Vainly trying to save the 
Knight. Of course Ve 
20....R—Qsq; 21 Q—K 7, 
or 21 P—K 6, &e., it would be 
lost almost just the same. Or, 
if 20°. 2 OX KEP ee Oakes 
&e., with two Pawns to the bad, 
and his Rooks separated, Black 
would have little chance. 


21 RxR+ KxR 
22 P= Keo)! Kei het 
23 Q—B8+ K—B2 
24 Q—K 7+, and wins. 


No. 74.—TWO KNIGHTS DEFENCE (won by Bopsn). 


White. Black. 
ih [Ee ea! phe: 
2 Kti—K B38 Kt—QB 3 
3 BBs == 3 


4 Kt—Kt5 P—Q4! 
5 PxP KtxP 


An extremely risky game for 
Black. Now 5... Kt—QR 4 


Games. 


is considered altogether prefer- 
able, a strong counter attack for 
the Pawn. 


6 KtxP Kx Kt 
MO Babak Ki 5 


Compare No. 73. There Black 
King’s difficulty is somewhat 
similar, too much danger from 
his forward adventure early in 
the battle. 


8 Kt—B 3 Q Kt—K 2 

Ors... Kt—Kt5; 9Q—K4, 
&e.; at least equally unsatisfac- 
tory for Black. 


9 Castles 
10 R—K sq 


P—B 38 
BQ 2 


This only hampers his King 
still more; an example of false 
development. 


ieee ©) 4 
1 Rx P 


K—Q 3 
Kt—kK Kt 3? 
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WHITE, 
13 Kt~x Kt! KtxR 
14 Px Kt+ K—=B4 


Ti ld . 3, Kx Per then, 16 
Q—B4+,K—K 8; 16 Kt—B7+, 
K—K 2; 17 Q—K 5+, and mate 
nextmove. Orif14... K—K3? 
then, 15 Kt—B7 +, and 16 Q—B4 


or 7, mate. As it is, forced mate 
in three follows. 

153 == Ko KxB 

16 Q—Q 3+! KS Bet 


17 P—Kt4 (orB—K‘3), mate. 


No. 75.—RUSSIAN DEFENCE (won by Kiserirzxy). 


White. Black. 
J) Bee eae 
Vek KB Oo. Kt—KB 3 
Sok oee Kise 


He should first drive off the 
Knight by 3... P—Q3. Com- 


_ pare No. 17, in which the attack 


is shaped in another manner. 
4 Q—K 2! Q—K 2 
If Black Knight retires, then, 


of course, 5 Kt—B 6+, and 
Queen, is lost. Or-if4 =... 
P—Q 4; 5 P—Q3, Q—K 2 (must | 
—or Knight is lost); 6 Px Kt, 


QxKt; 7 PxP, &., White 
gains a Pawn. 

5 QxKt [PA a} 

6 P—Q- TPRRSIKG [5° 

i P==K Bi 4 


The question is as to a Pawn; 
for, naturally, the Knight must 
be returned. 
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ees Kt—Q 2 
8 Ki—OB3: BP «Kt 
9 Kt—Q5 ae 


A move too soon, rather. He 
might play 9 B Px P, clearing 
file and diagonal for King Rook 
and Queen Bishop, with more 
advantage. 


— Kt—B 3! 
10 KtxKt Px Kt 
ii B=Ki 5+ 8PLBs 

BLACK. 


"ek 


WHITE. 

Meaning the sacrifice follow- 
ing. Less correct, however, than 
11. . . K—Qsq; with equal 
forces, if somewhat inferior posi- 
tion. 


12 Bx P+ PxB 

138 Qx P+ Ke—B 2) 
14 QxR Q B—Kt 2 
lo QP afte 


Here is White’s great mistake. 
He should play 15 Q—Kt 8, in 
order to retire Queen for defence. 
Thus, 15 Q—Kt 8, PxQ P+; 
6s K-=@' sq (Bo Kt eer as 
Q—Kt 3+!, and probably 18 
R—K sq, with advantage. But 
if (in reply to 15 Q—Kt 8) Black 
plays 15... B—K Kt 2; then 
16 QxR P is good, the tempo- 
rary closing of the King’ Knight 
file to Black Rook making much 
difference. 


ee PxQ P+ 
is kK 2 R—Kt sq ! 
17, RK KtsqQ—_ at 
1S P—K Kes : 


It is all past remedy. L£.9., 
18 B—Q 2, RxP+; 19 RxR, 
QxR+; 20 K—K sq, Q—Kt8+; 
21 K—K 2, P—Q 6+; and White 
Queen is lost directly. 

3 dee 3 QxQBP+ 
19 K—B sq : 

Or 19 K—K sq, Q—K 5+; 20 

K moves, B—Kt 2, &c., Black 


checking mainly to support his 
Queen Bishop. 


es Wa: Q—Q 8+! 
20 K—B2 Q—B 6+ 
21 K—K sq B—Kt 2! 
22 QxP R—K sq+ 
23 K—Q2 R—K 7+ 
24 K—Q sq R—K B7+ 
25 K—K sq Q—K 7, 


mate. 


=e 


ae “SSP! TY 


Wy 
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No. 76.—SICILIAN DEFENCE (won by Bovey). 


White. Black. 
oe P=. Bi, 
Pak heb 3 aP=—K. 3 


Better 2... Kt—QB3. This 
Pawn need not move so soon— 
perhaps not till much later in the 
game. 


me Oya p= or 
PaK@eS P Te LPS 1e 
5B Os Ki —OrBe3 
GP oce BxP 

7 Castles Pao Ree 


Unnecessary—and affording a 
point of attack on his King after 


_ heis Castled. 


pe Ki—Bes 
9 B—KB4 Castles 
1) QE 2 BK Kt 5 


Opening a line of attack to 
adverse Rook, and thus making 
a bad matter worse — that is, 
supposing the exchange actually 
following. 


SE-B <P! 
He might try 11. 


Bx Kt ? 
aa a PxB; 


12 QxP, Kt—Q65; and then, if 


138 Kt—K Kt 5, he could reply 
13... Kt (or B)—B 4; so that 
White might possibly be induced 


to draw by perpetual check— 
13°7Q =2c6 (5 4, 
14 Q—R 64, 
15 Q—Kt 5+, &e. 
very curious ending. 


12) Px B Kt—K 4 


BLACK. 


Now comes a 


WHITE. 
13 K—Rsq! KtxP 
14 R—K Kt sq! KtxQ 


1s BP BxP? 


A decisive mistake. Heshould 
play 15... K Kt—K 5; shutting 
off the White Bishop. Now 
mate is inevitable. 


16 Bx Kt+ 
17 Rx<B, mate. 


BxR 


No. 77.—QUEEN PAWN OPENING (won by Cuas. Piatt). 


White. Black. 
1 P—Q4 P—Q 4 
2 B—B 4 . 


A good move, formerly more in 
vogue than it is at present. 
Morphy used to answer 1 P—Q 4 


by 1.... P—K B 4; much 
avoiding the kind of attack which 
follows. 
Sees face P—K 8 
3 Kt—-KB3 B—Q3 
4 BxB QxB 
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5 QKt-Q 2! Kt_-KB3 


€ PK 3 
7 B—Q3 
8 P—B 3 


Castles 
P==B3 4 
118) ss 


15 Q—R 5! Kt—K Ktsq 


BLACK. 


Of course White Bishop does 
not seriously modify his aggres- 
sive attitude towards Black King 
by reason of this advance. It is 
to really modify his dangerous 
action upon the Castled King’s 
position.that 1....P—KB 4 
is chiefly recommended — or, 
rather, that this move was used 
by Morphy, in some of his most 


important contests, as before 
mentioned. 
9 B—B 2 Kt—B 3 
10 Castles Kt—K 2% 
11 P—K 4! Q—Q sq 


He might better have played 
10 .... P—Q Kt 4; so as to 
post Bishop at Kt 2, after ex- 
-changing at this stage. As it is, 
he should exchange. For, with 
King Knight driven back, suffi- 
cient force for defence of his 
King is hardly available. 


12 P—K 5! Kt—Q 2 
18 Ki—_Kt5 P—KR383 
14 B—-R7+ K—Rsq 


A fatal mistake ! 
... Q—K2; leaving White 


16 


Li 


WHITE 


16 Q Kt—B 3! PxKt? 


Y 


Y 


Why not 


to do his best—or worst? The 
termination is peculiarly in- 
structive. 

17 BxKt+! KxB 

18 KtxP! R—K sq 

19 QxP+! K—R sq 

20 Q—-R5+ K—Kt sq 

21 Q—R7+ K—Bsq 

22 Q—R8+ K—K2 


23 QxP, mate. 


No. 78.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by A. J. Mackenziz). 


White. Black. 
iD Peat 4 Pi al 
Die be} he Oe 
a) [eas at B=pet 
AN IRIS) Ki Bee 
> PO IDSGIE 
Geese p=ore 
7 PxKt : 


The -better continuation is 
7 B—Q Kt 5, Kt—K 5; 8 PxP, 
&e. As it actually goes, Black 
defends easily; and develops 
quickly and effectively in the 
process. 


eee PX<B 
8 Q—K 2+ B—K3 
S) IP Sein R—K Kt sq 
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10 B—Kt 5 Q—Q 4! 20 Q—R 4 ByeRirP 
al teB—B.6 2 Peron BLAOK. 
19Q—Qsq Q B4 
is er ae OL K Be 
14 K—B sq RxP 
15 P—K R3 


This does not help, as will be 
seen presently. But White is 
already defending with difficulty. 


a eee Q—Kt 3 
16 R—Kt sq 
If 16 B—Kt 3, then 16.... 

BxBP! And see further, when 

the Rook Pawn is taken, how its 


movement injuriously affects 
White’s position. 
- K—Q 2 
Now Black is as good as Castled. 
His Queen’ Rook comes into 


powerful action almost imme- 
diately. 


17 Q—R 4? Q—K 5! 

Retorting White’s threatened 
18 Kt—K 5+,—with interest ! 

1 — 2 3)! QR—KKtsq 

19 QKi—Q2 Q—Q4 


21 PxB? 


And here Black announced 
mate in nine moves, as follows: 


21....RxR+; 22 KtxR, 
Q—Kt 7+; 23 K—K sq, 
QxKt+ ; 24 Kt—B sq, 
R—K sq+; 25 B—K 7, 
RxB+; 26 K— Q2, 
R—K7+; 27 K—B sq, 
Qx Kt+; 28 Q—Qaq, 
R—B 7+; 29 K—Kt sq, 
Q x Q, mate! 


No. 79.—QUEEN’S GAMBIT DECLINED (won by G. EB. H. 


BELLINGHAM). 
White. Black. 
th eee) P—Q 4 


2P—QB4 P—K3 

3 KiQB3 Kt—KB3 

4 B—B4 B—Q 2 

Anticipating White’s probable 
Kt—Q Kt 5, but searcely neces- 
sary; or... . P—Q R3 would 


do at least as well, with better 
employment of Bishop. 


5 P—K 3 B—K 2 
6 Kt—B 3 P—Q RB 3 
7 R—Bsq! Castles 
8 B—Q 3 Kt—B 3 
9 Q—K 2 Exe 
10 KBxBP R—Bsq 
I 
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11 Castles Kt—K R 4? 

12 B=KKiowaka x B - & 

13 BR Px Kt Py aS: 
ZU 


White makes capital use of the 
file opened here. His conduct of 
the attack from start to finish 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


pe ae K—R sq 
14eK=——B 2 P=B 4 
15 KR—Rsq B—B3 
16 K—Ktsq P—KKi3 
ii7 RaQeq! - O2K 2 
USP R= KA; P= he 
LORE —— Oran) Knee, 
20 KtxB Q >< Kt 
21Psck Bi Qin 2 


Of course he connot take with- 
out loss, his Bishop being un- 
supported. 


22 Q—K 3! PSP 
23 Ki—Kt 5! P—KR4 
24-P—Ki6 B—K sq 


\ b@ D> 


\\ 


NV 


NS 


Y; 
a 
_ 


§ cp 
De 


Z 


25 Kt—B7+ K—Kt 2 

Tf25 .... BxKt; 26 Q— 
R 6+, K—Kt sq; 27 PxB 
+, &., White’s attack would be 
also overwhelming. 

26 RxP! Rx Kt 

Here follows a very pretty 
mate in three! 

27 Q—R6+ K—B3 

28 R—B54+! KxR 

29 Q—B 4, mate. 


No. 80.—QUEEN’S FIANCHETTO (won by Casas. Puarr). 


White. Black. 
pe Ko: P==O Kas 
Zee Or BK 


Similar moves of Black on the 
other wing would make the King’s 
Fianchetto. Inthe Double Fian- 
chetto there is a like eccentric 
posting of both Black Bishops 
early in the game. In every 
form the Fianchetto theoretically 
ranks as an inferior “fighting 
defence” — and it is therefore 
practically seldom employed. 


3 Ki—Q B 3. mesa 


Or, 3 B—Q 3 (with possibility 
of a “trap,” as follows): P— 
K B 4?; 4 PxP! BxPP; 5 
Q—R 6+, P—K Kt 3; 6 PxP, 
Kt—K B38; 7 PxP+! KtxQ; 
8 B—Kt 6, mate! 


haa P—K 3 
4 B—Q 3 B—Kt 5 
5 B—Q 2 P—Q BR 3 
6 P—B4*> Kt—KB3 
7 P—Kt4? P—Q4? 


7 ‘ALS 
ia 


Missing a good opportunity 
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Or 215) 4. . K—B 25) But 
text is good enough. 


afforded by White’s rash advance 
of the Knight Pawn. For he 
might now take the Knight 


(threatening 8.... KtxK P) 
with advantage. 
8 P—K 5 Ki—K 5 
9 Bx Kt Q—R 5+ 
10 K—B sq Bx Kt 
1B xB xs 
12 B—K sq! Q—K2 
13 P—K R4 


Such a forwarding of Pawns is 
rare in actual play, and still more 
rarely successful in the result. 


oe P—Q B4 

AE eee Phy, Pp beo 

5 ble Ki— 02 

TORE — Ke PxK.P 

Tis —Kt:6 Q—Q 3 

18 P—R6! R PxXP 

19 RPxP K R—Kt sq 
20 B—B 6! KtxB 

21 R—R $8 Castles. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 

Fapy, [BAP SCAB QxQP 

23 QxQ RxQ? 

Here Black blunders. He 
should unite his Pawns in the 
centre, leaving both his Rooks to 
guard against advent of adverse 
Pawns to Queen. 

24 Px Kt Q R—Q sq 
25 RxB! RxR 
26 P—B 7! and wins. 


No. 81.—ALLGAIER GAMBIT (won by R. J. Bucxtey). 


White. Black. 

if [Seed [PST tt 

2eP KB) 4 Px P 

Sah Kee oo b=—Kk KE 

AeP= eh 4 2 P-—Kt 5 

DeKt—=Ktrp) a b— Kk Bd 

6- kt xP Kx Kt 

Tee Ore) cor! 

8 BxP Bake 2 

Better 8... . Kt—K B 38; 
compare No. 61. The Bishop 


may prove of little service at 


Kt 2; meanwhile closing an im- 
portant square against his King. 

9 Kt—B 3 P-x<P 

10 B—B4+ B—K 3? 

11 P—Q 3! B—B 4 

12 P—Q6+! B—K 32 

Interposing thus is nearly 
always bad in this sort of game. 
It generally means venturing the 
King into the open field, where 
he may be directly and fatally 
assailed by the enemy—as wit- 
ness what follows. 

£2 
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KxB 


13 Bx B+! 


BLACK, 


White mates in four moves. 
And he was conducting fourteen 
other games on the same occa- 
sion—simultaneously ! 


14°0-0.5-5 Sine 


Tf 514 wae 5 2 Kk —@ Pi 
15 PxP+, &e, the mate is 
shorter. 

15 KtxP+ K—K¢t 3 


16 P—R5+ K—R2 . 

17 Q—K B 5, mate. A very 
good example of how Black 
should not use his Bishops in 
this: particular sort of game. 


No. 82,—ALAPIN ATTACK (won by Rey. E. E. CunnineTon). 


White. Black. 
ye Ky 4 P—K 4 
DK he 


Advocated by the Russian 
master, Alapin—hence the title. 
On general principles, however, 
2 Kt—K B 3 is unquestionably 
superior. 


wens B—B4 | 
Better 2... . Kt—Q B38, or 
2....P—Q 4, leaving this 


Bishop to play later, as desire- 
able. 


Sb Or Be P==Ort 
A pee Ker e iKtt = Kensn 
Or, better, 4.....PxK P; 


clearing the file for the Queen. 
Black does not manage the open- 
ing very well. 


5 B.PXxP KtxP 
6 P—Q4! B—Kt 3 
Now the Bishop should retreat 


to K 2,for defence; he has no 
good prospect from the position 
taken up here. 


7 B—B4 Kt—Q B 3 

8 Ki—Q 2 Ktx Kt 

Still, the Knight could be 
backed up, 8....P—K B 4, 


with a fair game. But this 
exchange relieves White, and 
clears the way for his attack, 
when Black is Castled. 


9 QxKt RES & 
10 Kt—Kt 3° - Castles 
iB Ons Kt—K 2 


12 B—K Kt 5! Q—K sq 


Notice veiled menace to White 
King implied in this move. 
Otherwise it might be better to 
go to Q 2, conjoining the Rooks; 
and enabling him to make room 
for King or Knight, at K B sq, in 
later defence. 


SN ae, 
‘ 
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13. Q0—Q B2 Kt—K¢t 8 Rook Pawn might certainly lead 
: to loss of the game. 
£513 6 eed EK R38; 
14 B—B 6! (threatening 18 KtxP K—R sq 


15 Kt—R 5), the attack should 
soon prove decisive, Black Queen 
being quite powerless to assist 
her King. 


14 P—KR4 B—Kt5 
15 K—Q 2 


If 15 P—R 5, then 15... 
KtxK P!; the Bishop at Kt 5 
being unsupported. And White 
could make no great impression 
by 16 Bx R P+, his own King 
being so directly concerned. He 
does not Castle, because the King 
Rook is in strong action where it 
is, and with this the other one 
can be brought over as well, to 
join in attack if necessary. 
oilehede P—KR 4 

A sort of move to be generally 
avoided—in defence of Castled 
King. But his position is one of 
those in which nothing is good, 
and something must be done. 


6" B==B dit BxB 
17 Ox B jeaj3).4h 


In order to offer the best 
resistance in this and every such 
case the defending party should 
endeavour to exchange as ep! 
as possible. So17. Q—K 3 
would be very much stronger, to 
avoid probable collapse; though 
eventually, no doubt, loss of the 


19 KtxP! Kx Kt 
20 B—B 6+ K—Kt ae 
21 P—R5 ; 

Or 21 Q—Kt 5, to go on to R6 
and Kt 7, mating shortly, a more 
artistic finish, perhaps. 

a tes B—Q sq 

If 21.... Kt-—R sq, then 

22 P—R 6! and mate next move. 
22 Px Kt Resigns. 


For, of course, if he exchanges 
Bishops, White Queen takes, 
and Rook mates on the move 


rOWOwIne. ot Or, oll 22... aig 
PxP, then 23 R—R 8-, 
K—B 2; 24 R—R 7-4, 
K—Kt sq; 25 R—Kt 7-4, 


&c., the mate being obvious. 
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No. 83.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by Dr. J. W. Hunt). 
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White. Black. 
fee ==Ker: P= ket 
> Kt—K B-3--Kt—@-B-3 
Ss) [ees 4 B—B 4 
A P= Qs” tie 
Accepting by 4.... Bx P 


should be preferred. It affords 
greater choice in reply to next 
move of White. 


By BS} Kt—Q°B3 
6 Castles Ree) Se 
7 P—Q4 Le gia 


As already mentioned, Black 
may offer to return the Pawn, by 


retiring 7.... B—Kt 3, with 
at least an equally safe game. 

Seb sce B—Kt 3 

9 Kt—B 3! Kt—R 4 


10 B—K Kt5 Kt—K 22 
11 Kt—Q 5! P—KB3 


This would have been more to 
the purpose just before, when 
the Knight was at home. Now 
the idea of getting rid of the 
King Bishop should be carried 
out, sensibly moderating the at- 
tack. He does it almost too late, 
hostile Queen and Knights being 
then in position to practically 
master the King. 


BLACK. 


PE 
Z 


2 BScet PxB 

13 Ktx P+ K—B sq 

i Ae Kt Keb on) ee cto 

15) Qh) Kt—Kt 32 


Missing the sole means of 
averting absolute defeat, namely, 
15 .... K—Kt2! For, suppos- 
ing that, and 16 Q—B 7+, 
K—R 3; 17 Q—R 5+, &., White 
would be compelled to draw by 
perpetual check—or fare worse. 
Otherwise, Black could not be 
mated, nor kept in check; and 
with two Pieces ahead, should . 
come by certain advantage. The 
actual move is an oversight 
letting in a mate in two! 


16 Q—R 6-++!.§ K—K 2 
17 Q—Kt 7, mate. 


No. 84.—SCOTCH GAMBIT (won by L. Horrnr). 


White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2Kt—-K B38 Kt—QB3 
ay [ety Al IPS 12) 


4B—-QB4 B—B4 


5 Kt—Kt 5 


Entering on a course of “ pre- 
mature attack ”—at first some- 


oe AL ek 
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what troublesome to Black, but 


with probable reaction in his 
favour. Better 5 P—B 3, Kt— 
BS; 6. P xP (or P—K 5), &e., 
making equal game. 

a Cea Kt—R 3! 

6 KtxBP os: 

Or 6 Q—R 5, Q—K 2!; 7 
Castles, P—Q 3; 8 P—K R 3, 
&e.—slightly better for White, 
but still not good enough. 


7 BxKt+ 
SQ—2 5 PKs 3 
9 QxB P—Q 4! 
Turning the tables. Now Black 
is attacking, and the badness of 
White’s opening plan becomes 
obvious. 
iE <P see 
If 10 QxP+,QxQ; 11 PxQ, 
Kt—Kt 5; Black recovers the 


Pawn, though with a less danger- 
ous advantage. 


; eae R—K sq+ 
11 K—B sq R—K 4! 
12 P—QB4? Q-—R5 
13 Kt—Q 2 B—R 6! 
14 Q—R 3 ora as 


The Queen should have retired 
sooner. Clearly, if he takes 
Bishop, mate in two (or three) 
follows. And 14 Kt—B 3 would 
be almost as bad, on account of 
14 ees x Pe: cse., forcing 
mate shortly. 


Q R—K sq! 


17 Kt—B 3 
18 K—Kt sq 
19 K—B 2 

20 K—Kt sq 


No. 85.—TWO KNIGHTS DEFENCE (won by O. E. Bragamn). 


White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2Ki-K B38 Kt—QB3 
3 B—B 4 Kt—B 3 


4 Kt—Kt 5-- P—Q 4! 
5°PXP Kt—Q RB 4 


Counter attacking at expense 


of a Pawn considered the better 
policy. Cf. other games at this 
opening. 

6 B—Kt5+ P—B8 

Ge JPSeTe iP ScP 

te) (QE 1B} ; 

The Queen is liable to be 
worried, out in front here. The 
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Bishop should at once retire to 
K 2—White contenting himself 
as defender, in consideration of 
the extra Pawn. 


Q—Kt 3 
Ors..... Q—B2; preferred 
by many good players. 
9 Kti—_B 3? B—K2 
10 P—Q 3 P—K R 3 
He could drive the Queen by 
10... .B—KKt5; thus gaining 


the White Bishop—which should 
have retreated some time ago. 
Mark the edifying consequence 
of Black’s neglect. 


11 B—K 3 Q—B 2 


12 Ki O75 et eG, 
13 QxP+ K—Q sq 
14 OX KE lage ae 


15 Kt—B 7, mate. 


No. 86.—SCOTCH GAMBIT (won by NaponEon BonaPaRTE). 


White. Black. 
i] PEK 4 (Ree ai 
2 Kt-KB3 Kt—QB3 
“2) IPS 4 KtxP 


NOW) pois. = Bubp R 3s tag- 
mittedly better. This opening 
was named the “ Scotch Gambit” 
about 1826, after a famous match 
by correspondence between the 
chess clubs of Edinburgh and 
London. But, like so many others 
with modern titles, its origin is 
really “lost in the mists of 
antiquity.” 


4 Ktx Kt Px Kt 
a oO ee Bee 
6 P—QB3 


OrGmBbexe Prat) i Koos 
7 Q—R°5+, &e. But the idio- 
syneracies of habitual opponents 


may be no small part of the 
game, and often strangely modify 
it— viewed from the academic 
standpoint of the analyst. 


eet Oke 
7 Castles Q—K 4 


Black has a little plan, but it 
does not work out satisfactorily. 


8 P—KB4! PxP+ 
9 K—R sq rcp 

10 BxP+! K—Q sq! 
11 PxQ PxR=Q 
12 Bx Kt B—K 2 


Unnecessary. Better 12.... 
Rx B, or12....QxK P; but, 
anyway, White would have great 
scope for attack. If 12.... 
Q x Kt?, then 18 B—Kt 5+, and 
Rook mates. 


hes whats’ 


Games. 


I2I 
(13 Q—Kt 3! P—QR4 14 R—B 8+! BxR 
To advance 14....P—R5; 15 B—Kt5+ B—K2 
the Queen being in dangerfrom 16 BxB+ KxB 
14-. . . . B—Kt 2. Probably 17 Q—B 7+ K—Q sq 
See. eG) <iKCPP would “be 18 Q—B8, mate. 


A brilliant ending. This 
game has been recorded as one 
of many played by Napoleon 
v. Marshal Bertrand, at St. 
Helena, in or about 1820,— 
certainly some years prior to the 
match referred to in the note 
foregoing. The Great Captain 
was also a great lover of chess, 
and practiced it, always on 
occasion, from his early youth 
to the last days of his life. 


No. 87.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by E. Tuorotp). 
(Remove White's Queen Knight). 


White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K 4 

2KtKB3 Kt—QB3 

3 B—B 4 B—B 4 

4P—QKt4 BxkKtP 

5 P—B 3 B—B 4 

6 P—Q4 

Castling is more usual, but the 
text is about equally serviceable 
—if not to be preferred. 

eet PXP 

7 Castles Kt—B 3 
The Knight comes out too 


soon; and Black has no ease from 
attack from start to finish. 


fel IPS Ih B—Kt 3 
Sep Karon! iP OR: 
10 PxKt PxB 


11 R—K sq+ K—B sq 


If he interposes Bishop, then, 
of course, 12 P—Q 5, and the 
Piece is lost. 


12 B—-R3+ K—Kt sq 
138 P—Q 5! Kt—R 4 
14 B-K7 Q—Q 2 
on PX P. K xP 
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16 Q—Q 2! 


BLACK. 


Y Y 


Q—Kt 5 


VL 


YYG 


Now comes a splendid com- 
bination. Had Black foreseen 
all of it, probably he would have 
continued 16....P—K R 3; 
but even with that he could not 
easily escape ultimate disaster. 
Tf 16... Q—B 4; 17 8 
K5!, Black Queen, at least, would 
be lost; for, suppose, 17.... 
Q—Q6?; 18 R—Kt5+!, K—R3; 
19 R—Kt 6+!, and there would 
be 20 Q—Kt 5, mate! 


17 Q—B 38+! K—Kt sq 
18 QxR+! KxQ 

19 B—B 6+ = K (or Q) 

20 R—K 8, mate. [moves 


No. 88.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by Dr. J. W. Hunz). 


White. Black. 
il JP 4b peer 
Pp NGAUS 1333} LAO), 183 3} 
Bh Baby ab 1b 18) at 
4 P—Q Kt4 BxkKtP 
i). [P1838 B—R 4! 
6 Castles Ki Bas 


When White plays 6 P—Q 4, 
this move is not so good for 
Black. A reason why White 
should not hurry to Castle in 
this form of the Evans. 


ae Ora: Castles 
8 KtxP ee 
Known as the Richardson 


Attack. But 8 PxP, K KtxP; 
9 B—Q 5, &c., is apt to prove 
more embarrassing to the defence. 
pie: K KtxP 
9 Q—R 5 ee 
Probably there is no way of 
equalising, as from this point; 


and 9 Q—B 2 seems to be as good 
as anything else. Anattempt to 
frighten Black by further sacri- 
fice should not succeed. Thus, 
C.9s dt Oe Ktex 5B Po ecko 
10BxR+, K x B; 11 P—Q 5, 
Kt—K 4; 12 Q—Q 4, Q—R 5; 
13 Q x QKt, P—Q 3; 14Q—B4+, 
QxQ;15Bx Q,BxP, &c., White 
would beat a disadvantage owing 
to his shortage of Pawns. 
ob apo Q—B 3 
10 Ktx Kt Qx Kt! 
11 BxP+ a one 

If 11 B—Q5,ofcoursell.... 
Kt—B 3! White gets his Pawn, 
but the superior development 
rests with his opponent. 


aan RxB 
12 QxB P—Q 4 
15 P—B3. = Kt—Q3 
14 Q—Kt 4 B—B 4 
15 Kt—R 3 R—K sq 


Nee 


Games. I 23 
16 Q—Kt 2 19 KtxB? Px Kt 
_ This does not keep out Black 20 Q—R 3 oe ai 


Rook, as apparently intended. 
Therefore 16 B—B 4, to exchange 
Bishop for Knight, and connect- 
ing his own Rooks, would be 
stronger. 


ah US, B—Q 6! 
17 B—0 xq RK 
18 Q—Kt3 B—B5! 


BLACK, 


Here follows a fine mate in 
four (at most). It seems that 
White should not have taken the 
Bishop, but should rather have 
moved 19 Q—Ktsq. Against the 
resulting combination of Queen 
and Rooks he can do nothing. 

errs RxBP! 
218P=—Q 5 fay. 
eifezl Px, then 210, . 2). 
Q~x P, &.; and21....R—B8+, 
with 22 ....Q*xP, mate, was 
impending. 


Ox Es 


All this mainly because White’s 
Rooks are not working together— 
because he neglected to develop 
his Bishop when there was good 
opportunity. 

22 RxQ R—K 8, 


mate. 


No. 89.—IRREGULAR OPENING (won by T. F. Lawrence). 


(A curiosity from the 1897-98 Championship Tournament of the 
City of London Chess Club.) 


White. ‘Black. 


1. P—Q 4 

Any sort of opening not suffi- 
ciently recognised in theory or 
practice to be specifically named, 
is commonly called “irregular.” 
Such is Black’s in the present 
ease. But if White had begun 
1 P—K 4, it would be “regular” 
—a Sicilian; and everything 
else afterwards would be regular 


—whatever might happen. 


P—Q B43 


2 P—Q 5 P—Q 3 

eS 4 P—K Kt 3 
Aaa ee ee 
Now 4.... B—Kt 2, as in 


the Sicilian, would be fairly 
satisfactory. 


5 P—K 5! P—K 3 


6 Kt-QB3 PxKP 
< BWP XP PxP 
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8 KtxP! Q—R 5+ ? 9 P—K Kt3 Q—K5+4 
10 K—B:2! Qxk 


A losing combination—which, 
it may be supposed, White saw 
coming. Black gets what he is 
after for the moment, but comes 
out nowhere in the total reckon- 
ing. 


BLACK. 


Of course,if10....QxKP; 
11 B—K B 4, &c., it is Black 
who would be giving up a Rook— 
for next to nothing. The actual 
consequence is a forced mate in 
five—at most. 


11 Kt-B7+! K—B2 
12 B-QB4+! 


And when Black King 
moves, as he must, White 
Knight goes to K 8, mating; 
or else Q—Q 6, with same 
effect. Interposing Queen and 
Bishop only delays the settle- 


ment. 


No. 90.—GIUOCO PIANO (won by J. J. Rovsszav). 


White. Black. 
jl TP 4 (peer: 
Det —— Kes Gut —— Ooms 
Sabb B—B 4 
AP Bio Qk? 
5 Castles 120) 
Gm Oa B= Kt.3.! 
Te BSUS TSE) 


This game dates back to 1759. 
The first half dozen moves would 
do very well now—in 1899. 


cae P—B 32 
8 B—R 4 P—Kt 4? 
But if Jean Jacques’ opponent 


(Prince Conti) were defending 
himself in these days, he would 


certainly not deal so freely with 
these Pawns, after what might be 
now called a very ill-judged man- 
ner. Omission of the good 7.... 
Kt—B 3 is the leading fault in 
the play. 


9 Kipckt Pl ae 


A promising venture. Two 
Pawns and a lively attack should 
be practical compensation for a 
minor Piece in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 


th tae Px Kt 
10 Q—R5+ K—Bsq 
The other way would be better ; 


off the line of the Rook, which 
opens on him presently. 


“Awe Nw, Cle" Ne 


Games. 


BSP QO Kt 2 
lorries - . o.Kt—Bb 3% 
12 Q—R 6+, &e, the Knight 
would be lost. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 
12 P—B 4! 
13 P—B5 


To keep Black Queen from Kt 3. 
White plays very brilliantly, for 


Tea) 12 


125 


this really means the giving up 
of a Rook—if Black will accept. 


PxP+ 


Which he does—but should 
not. The advancing White Pawn 
should be blocked, to give the 
King a chance to get out of 
so much danger as evidently 
threatens, — Thus; 19) 2.2). 
Kt—B 3; 14 Q—R 4, K—K 2; 
and, with patience, he might make 
a good defence. 


14 K—R sq PxP 

LB SC het! PxR=Q 
16 P—B 6! and wins. [If 
Black takes either Bishop with 
Queen, then mate in one or 
three, accordingly. If either 
Queen takes Bishop Pawn, 
then both are lost, say after 
17 BxQ, and mate easily 
follows. 


No. 91.—IRREGULAR OPENING (won by Cari ScHLECHTER). 


White. Black. 
ee =O) Ktelse mb —— Kees 
DEB Kha Ki—K B38 
SQ eee Ls A 
4 PK pare 
5 BQ 4. 


White’s facetious disposition 
invites some very remarkable 
eomplications. But from this 
point all the best of the sport is 
not on his side—his side of the 
board excepted ! 


aah Q=Br4.4- 
6 Kt=—Q'B 3) (Ki-—K5! 
7 Q—Q 3 PSP 
BB 4) 


8 QxP 


co 


8) (Saag 
10 K—Q sq 


BLACK. 


BxP + 
P—Q 5! 


WHITE, 
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Chess. 


Black does not hesitate, but 
declares for a magnificent win— 
or nothing. | 


1FOxRee Kk 2) 
125O5<8 Px Kt 
13 B—B sq Kt—Q 2! 
14 QxR? a 


The only chance would be to 


retire, 14 Q—B 4. After this 
his moves are distinctly 
numbered. 
eS Q~x Kt P 
15 B—B 4 rd ket 


Or, ¢.g., 15 Kt—B 3, Q—Q 4+; 
16 BO 2, B—K 6!; 17 K—B sq, 
PxB+; with mate in one, two, 


or three, as White may play his 
King, or first take Pawn with 


Knight. The ending is very 
beautiful. 
ee F Q—Q 4+ 
16 K—B sq B—K 6 +! 
17 BxXB Kt—B 7! 
18 Resigns. For if King 
moves, of course 18 . 


Q—Q Kt 4 +, and 19 Q—Kt 7, 
mate: or 18 Bx Kt, Q—Q 7+; 
19 K—Kt sq, Q—Q 8 +; 
20: K—R 25 (@5<P, “mates 
Played at Vienna, between two 
of the leading Austrian players, 
in 1895. 


No. 92.—PHILIDOR DEFENCE (won by ScHauuopr). 


White. Black. 
iL Pee 4h eae a! 
2a he brome Obes 
3 P—Q 4! TRESS 183 20 
Not good ; he should take the 
Pawn. Compare other instances 


of this defence, Nos. 47 and 56, 
more particularly. 


4QPxP BPxP 
Deh ——Kited P=.64 
Gee Kao 15155 41 
Or 6 — . Kt—K RB 8; 


> 


7 Kt—Q B 3, P—B 8; 
SMG. x DRS BPole) Bara bP lee 
9 Ktx B, Kx Kt!; 10 KtxK P, 
&e., bad for Black. Notice, in 


this variation, what he has to 
fear from check threatened by 
White Queen. Hence the pele 
move of the Bishop— counter 
attack. 


7 KtxK P 


If 7 Kt—B 7, Q—B 3! White 
must defend; in exchange for 
the Rook he gives up a Knight, 
Pawn, and the attack—doubtful 
business, to say the least of it. 
But this capture is too soon ; or, 
rather, 7 Kt—Q B 3 would be 
ase Then, for example, if 

phy 5 ae (Gey 
Q- -B 3); 8K KtxK P!, White 
would have certain advantage, 
two Knights already in play, not 
one only, as it happens. 


3 B—K 2 
of course, if he takes the 
Knight, he loses the Bishop— 
with no better position. Black’s 
game seems sufficiently difficult. 


8 Q—Rid+ P—K Kt3 
9 Q—K 5 Kt—K B 3 
10 Kt—Kt 5 Castles 
11 Ki-QB3 B-—Q8 
12 Q—K 2 Q—K 2 


: '<. 
c 
4 
E 
y 


+ 
~ 


oat 


Games. 
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There is a very interesting 
question now about the Pawn. 
White cannot hold it indefinitely ; 
but he wants to trouble Black 
with it as long as possible. 


eis) R—K sq 
14 Castles QBxP 
15 R—K sq 


Cae hae B—K Kt 5 

Now comes the reaction from 
his equalising efforts; and but 
for the blunder presently made 
by his antagonist this would be 
serious. However, he does his 
best in the circumstances. Thus, 
if15.... B—B2; 16 Q—Kt5, 
&e.; or if 15.... B—Q2; 16 
Q—B 3, &e., there would be loss. 

16 Q—Kt 5? 

This is the blunder! Playing 
for too much, White inadver- 
tently leaves himself open to a 
brilliant mate. He should go on 
16 KtxQ P!, with resulting ex- 
changes in his favour; “instead 
of which” he goes about looking 
for more, and is landed on the 
wrong side, accordingly. 


be DA QxR-+! 
ime BSe@ B—B 5+! 
ike} 1B—f0) 9 R—K 8-4 ! 


19 Kt—Qsq RxKt, mate. 


No. 93.—FRENCH DEFENCE (won by Capt. Mackenzin). 


White. Black. 
p= a ee: 
2204 P—4 


3 Ki_-QB3 Kt—KB3 
4 PxP ie 


Simplifying. More usually 
there is no such exchange here, 
the idea being to leave the Pawn 
at K 3; partly preventing Black 
Queen Bishop from taking any 


early active interest in the 
game. 

yd PoP 

5 Kt—B 3 B—Q 3 

6 B—Q3 Castles 


7 Castles Kt—B 8 
Or 7....DP—B 8; a safer 
move. Black risks in allowing 


his King side Pawns to be broken 
as follows. The Pawn doubled 
cannot be easily undoubled, his 
Queen Pawn requires attention, 
and the attack upon his King is 
so sharp that use of the file 
opened seems quite problemat- 
ical, 


8 B-KKt5 Kt-K2? 
9BxKt! Px B 

1K 2kR &- ROK e 
1 O85 = -R—Bag 
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12 P—B 4! P—B 3 


Preparatory to using the 
Knight. Of course, White would 
not fall into the trap,12 Ktx P 
Ktx Kt; 13 QxKt?, BxP+ 
&c.,—notif he saw it, certainly. 


14. R=B 3°" Kt 
14 QR—K Bsq Q—B 2 
io Kt—_K 2 gee 
16 Kt—Kt3! QR—KKtsq 


Thinking to escape with King, 
but too late—only leading up to 
an extraordinarily brilliant finish. 
And anything like this would be 
bad’: 165.9. Boers ti Ree Bs 
KtxR; 18 K Kt—B5+, Bx Kt; 
19Ktx B+, K—Ktsq ;20Q—R6, 
Kt—K 3; 21 R—B4! and mate 
in a move or two, with Knight or 
Queen. All the rest is forced. 


WHITE. 


17 Q—R6+! KxQ 
18 K Kt—B 5+ BxKt 
19 KtxB+ Ket 
20 P—Kt 44+! KxP 
21 R—Kt 3+ K—R4 
22 B—K 2, mate. 


No. 94.—TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE (won by Prince AnpRE, 
Dadian of Mingrelia). 


White. Black. 
Pa 4h fe Kerk 
Dit —— ero (Mee 


Sabb es Kt—B3 
Ale [Pty 7 PxP 
5 Castles nay 


Or 5 P—K 5, P—Q 4!; 
6 B—Q Kt 5, Kt—K 5; 7 KtxP 
B—Q 2, &e., even game. 

Or 5 Kt—Kt 5, with a view to 
sacrificing for attack; as may 
happen a move earlier, before 
White advances Queen Pawn. 
Forexample,5 Kt—Kt 5, P—Q4!; 
6 PsP Kis eee kt Bee. 
KxKt; 8Q—B 3+, K—K 3; 
9 Q—K 4+, and will recover the 


Piece; but with doubtful advan- 
tage, if Black offers to let it go at 
once (9.... K—B 8), in order to 
exchange Queens. But if 5 Kt— 
Kt 5, Kt—K 4?; 6 B—Kt3, P— 
KR3;7 P—K B4,Px Kt; 8 Px 
Kt, KtxP; 9 BxP+, KxB; 
10 Q—B 3+, White will also 
recover the Piece—with a trouble- 
some attack still surviving. 


Ai Shi KtxP 
6 R—K sq POF 
< BxP) QxB 

8 Kt—B 3! Q-—B5 


The Queen would be more 
secure somewnere in -her own 
territory, preferably at home, or 


Se ar eR 


EEA ITI SNA TT se ee 


»\ 4\" 


A hr 


ewe tl 


Games. 


at K R4. And Black makes a 
wrong choice of interposing 
Bishops next move; for if then 
9 . . B—K 2, the erroneous 


fee «..R=B4- would. be im- 
possible. 

ORK . B-KS 

10 B—Kt3 B—B4? 


Better look to the King, and 
endeavour to simplify by exchang- 
ins weg lO... “BK 2; 
ie bps. Kex B; 12) Kx 2; 
Ktx Kt; 13 Rx Kt, K R—Q sq! 
and the attack would be about at 
an end. 


11 Kt—Q2! Q—R3 


if 11.... Q—Kt 5? then 
12 Kt—Q5!, Q—R 4; 13 Kt—B 4, 
and the Queen would be driven 
within reach of checking Knight, 
or otherwise lost. 


12 Ki—Kt3 B—Kt3 


To return, 12....Q—B 5, 
seems the better resource. Too 
much concerned about the Pawn, 
Black now finds his Queen almost 
as much out of play as if in the 
box. 


LrKt—0'5 P—R 3? 


_ Castling would be stronger, 
but probably unavailing. Thus, 
13... . Castles; 14 Kt—B6+, 
PxKt; 15 BxP, K R—Q sq; 
16 Q—R 5, K—B sq; 17 Qx RP, 
K—K sq; 18Q R—K sq, R—Q3; 
and though White might check 
and take Rook, he could not win 
so easily. But let us observe the 
wonderfully brilliant combination 
following in the text. 


WHITE, 
14 Ki—-B5! Q—Kt 4! 
15 RxB+! K—Bsq 
Or15....PxR;16Q—R5+, 


K—Bsq; 17 Kt x Px, K—Ktsq; 
18 Kt—B6+,Px Kt;20 Q—Kt6, 
mate! - 


16 Kt—Q7+ K—Kt sq 
17 Q—Kt 4! P—KR4 


If17....Qx Kt; 18 Kt—B6+, 
&e., White should win eventually, 
by superior force; the same if 
ii ee os) LSI x Keb Pe Ge. 
in neither of these cases would 
Black have enough for his lost 
Queen. Thirdly, 17....PxR; 
18 Qx P+, K—R 2; 19 Kt (Q7) 
—B6+,K—Kt 3; 20 Kt—B4+, 
KxB; 21 Kt—K 4 +, Kx Kt; 
22 P—Kt3+,K—B6; 23Kt—Qz2, 
mate! 


18 QKt—B6+! Px Kt 
19 B—R 6+! Any. 
2() Qor Kt mates. 
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No. 95.—KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED (won by 
G. R. Neumann). — 


White. Black. 
PKs pease: 
P= B 4 BB 
Skt KeiB 3 eb =—@) 
oh }Bea1 83 SAO, 


Now White must not yield to 
temptation of the Pawn, any 
more than before; as Black 
Queen would come in checking, 
with terrible effect.. H.g., 4 P x P, 
PxP; 5 KtxP?, Q—RK 5+; 
6 P—K Kt3,QxK P+; 7 Q—K2, 
QxR; 8 Kt—Kt 6+, Kt—K 2; 
9 KtxR, B—K R 6; and the 
Knight at R 8 has no escape. 


Kt—K B 3 


The obvious4.... B—K Kt5 
would be bad. For then 5P x P, 
jee l eee dey dew. Mesn en (Qh) oliGs ed 8) 
7 Ktx P+, &e., might follow. 

5 Kt—B 3 

Again, suppose 5 P ~x P, 
PxP; 6 KtxP, Q—Q 5!; and 
one of the attacked Pieces will 
be lost—if White is not to be 
mated directly. 


Castles 


Inferior to 5... Kt—B 3. 
Castling declares the game so 
much (as to future position of 
King) that it should be post- 
poned until no other good de- 
veloping move is available. This 
is the general principle govern- 
ing that important manceuvre. 


6 P—Q 3 Kt—Kt 5 2 
7 R—B sq KtxR P 2 } 
Thinking of 8 Kt x Kt 


> 


Q—R 5+, &e., with advantage 


But White need not take, and 
the open file is a heavy discount 
on the Pawn. A _ premature 
attack, deservedly and quickly 
ending in failure. 


8 R—Rsq! Kt—Kt5 
9 Q—K 2 B—B 7+ 
10 K—B sq Kt—Q B 3 
11 P—B 5! B—Q B 4 

12 Kt—K Ktd5!.... 


Beginning of the end. What 
a difference between the force 
White has at command for attack, 
and that which his adversary can 


‘oppose to it—a plain consequence 


of Black’s previous futile ope- 
rations ! 
Kt—R 3 
Tif)? ecpyceuy sghit 8 aeoe. 
13 Ktx R P! Ktx Kt; 14Q—R5), 
there would be mate. Whatever 
he does, speedy loss is inevitable. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 


Q—K sq 


13 Q—R 5 


ee = 


we 


PR ee RN Ne eer eR Ce eee ee 


sche’ erik) epee) ha ia 
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ie le) seen ss 1.7 B) 33 
14 Kt—Q 5! Or 14 KtxR P, 
Kx Kt; 15 B—K Kt 5, winning 
the Queen. 

14 KtxRP! KxKt 

1S Sage PK Kted 


Or 15 ....P—B 38; where- 
upon Bishop retires, discovering 
check, and Rook mates — about 
what happens. 


16 QxP+! PxQ 
17 BR; mate. 


No. 96.—TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE (won by Jas. Mason). 


White. Black. 
ieee A: phere: 
a — Reon t=) aes 
38 B—B4 Kibo 
4 Castles 


Doubtful, and seldom em- 
ployed,—risk in temporary loss of 


Pawn. 
oe Ki5ce 

jee — 4 P==Qr4 

6 B—Kt 3 B—K Kt 5 

Inferior to 6... <PXP; or 
even6.... B—K3. For after- 
wards he best goes back—losing 
time. 

ia Pee * B—K 3 

Tite eee OD ab Sak x bs 
Kt—B (or Kt) 4, &., the Queen 
Pawn would be indefensible ; 
while likely ensuing complica- 
tions would most probably help 
the attack, i.e., White. 

8 Q—K 2 B—Q B4? 

9 P—B4 Ki—Q 5 


Had he moved 8.... B—K 2, 
he would not be led into what 
follows; and he might Castle 
now — with B 4 open for his 
Knight, in case of need. 


10 Ktx Kt Bx Kt 
» i ES P—Q B 4? 
1202? BxQP 


18 BR-4+) KK? 


_ “On what an ill-starred journey 
the sable monarch now starts 
forth!” Clearly, it would be bad 
tointerpose. Butthe King would 
be safer at B sq; and he could 
gain the Pawn just as well—that 
being his object for the moment. 

14 Kt—B 3 Kt Kt 

15 Psckt > BxXK P 

16 Q—K 3! K—Q 3 

He must venture further. No 
other way of saving the Bishop 
—a, curious consequence. 

17 R—Q sq! Q—R 5! 

18 P—K B4! B—KB3 

19 R—Kt sq! . Q—Kt 5? 


BLACK, 


miei 


bop > 
iva “_ 
= 


= 
~ 


da 


oe 


Threatening mate; but, over- 
looking that White was doing 
likewise. “A very pardonable 
oversight in actual play. 


20 QxP+! KxQ 


21 BBB SB 
22 B-Kt51+ K xP 


Social Chess. 


23 Q R—B sq, mate. Or, one 
move longer, 23 B—Kt 4+, 
Ke=Be7 ; 124 BO Sy emates 
or, two moves longer, 
23 B— Ki 4-+, K=— Bae 
24B—R 44+, B—Kt 6; 
25 BxB, mate. 


No. 97.—VIENNA GAME (won by Baron ALBERT DE 


RoTHSscHILD). 
White. Black. to be the only good play at this 
i) Peas 4 P—K 4 critical juncture. 


2 Kt—QB3 Kt—QB3 

oe —— KS ee: 

Or 3 P—B 4, or 3 B—B 4, and 
perhaps later P—B 4, with a 
kind of Gambit attack. Compare 
No. 18 (won by Blackburne). 


ies Kt—B 3 
4 B—Kt 2 B—B 4 
5 K Kt—K 2 P—Q3 
6 P—K R38 ; 


All this is rather slow on 
White’s part ; hisopening method 
seems the reverse of aggressive. 


Aiea RLS 
7 Castles O52 
ey Ik ley Pa 18) ab 
@) Jey Castles Q RB 
OR B==Kteo 


Not to take the Knight, but 
the better to take the Rook 
Pawn, should it advance further. 


eae ae Kt—K 2! 
11 P—B 4? é 
An error, promptly and finely 

turned to account by his 

opponent. 11 P—Q 4, shutting 
out what is now the most 
dangerous Bishop, would appear 


oe Kt—Kt 51 
12 Px Kt PxP+ 
13 B—R 4 Kt—Kt 3 


15 e183 KtxB 

Ika) IP SZikey Il OK 
16 Q—K sq RxP 

7, KES Kre3 Q—aigy 2h 
18 R—R sq : 


Black mates in four moves; a 
“soothing” announcement! 


one R—R 6+ ! 
19 BxR PBs 

20 KxP! R—R sq+ 
21 Q—R 4 Rx Q, mate. 


EN SN LT Ne TE ee Ce Cy eee ee ee Ne ee See 


SUPA se Tek 


¥ 


A 


$i 


Games. 


White. Black. 
i Peak 4 Poa 4 
eee [PS 1B 
Deon b 4b ——Onb 4.2 


A poor sort of move, weakening 
the original Queen Pawn, and 
obstructing the King Bishop— 
while at the same time enabling 
the other party to get ahead in 
development of his Pieces. It is 
nearly always inadvisable to play 
solely for numerical advantage, 
in the opening of the game. 

4 Kt-K B3 P—Q3 

5 Castles Kiti—Q B 3 

6 P—B 3! P—Q 6 

Now he thinks he may be too 
far behind, if he lets out another 
hostile Piece by exchanging; so he 
offers to give back the Pawn, after 
all—and the effort to maintain it 
goes for worse than nothing. 

7 R—K sq B—Kt 5 

Better 7.... B—K 2 (protect- 
ing King and guarding against 
8 Kt—Kt 5); and then, as soon 
as practicable,.... Kt—B 3; 
in order to speedy Castling. This 
would be true even if the “pin- 
nine” here were effective, which it 
is not, as the pretty sequel shows. 


8 P—K 5 KtxP ? 
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_ No 98.—CENTRE GAMBIT (won by Wma. Norwoop Porrsr). 


BLACK, 


noe 


y, 
Ya 


Y 
Gi, 


Za 


WHITE. 


This is indeed a mistake !~ And 
it would be so even if the ensu- 
ing extremely brilliant mate 
failed; for otherwise White's 
gain of force would be almost 
evidently decisive—owing to the 
terrible check by discovery, soon 
impending. Ofcourse 8 . . 
P—Q 4, keeping the file and 
diagonal closed against Rook 
and Bishop, would be in every way 


better. But now for the bril- 
liancy. 
9 Ktx Kt! BxQ 


10 B—QKt5+! K—K 2 
11 B—Kt 5+! P—B3 
12 Kt—Kt 6+! K—B 2 
13 KtxR, mate. 


No. 99.—TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE (won by Jas. Mason). 


White. Black. 
PK! paket: 
2 Kt—_K B3 Kt—Q B3 
3 B—B 4 Ki==—Bao 
4 Castles B=B4 


Turning into a Giuoco Piano. 


But4 .... KtxP would also 
be good play. 

bie Castles. 

Or, better, 5.... P—Q 3; 


this Castling is premature. 


134 Social 
6 P—Q 4 PGP 
Coe XE B—Kt 3 
8 Kt—B 3 


White may attack strongly by 
8 P—Q5 and 9 P—K 5, driving 
back the Knights; for if Black 
ventures 8 .... 
the Knight will be out of good 
play—perchance lost by subse- 
quent P—Q Kt 4, &e. 


bart P—Q 3 
O-P-K R38 PK RE 
10B-K3 K-Bsq? 
11.0. of SOU os 


YY, Z 
G4, 
Za BACY 
‘ ae. 
Yj, y 
Bacrg Ge 
ly apy OCOD py payyyp 
Ys G, 
A 


Kt_Q RB 4, . 


Chess. 


He sees very well there is 
danger to his King, but is mis- 
taken as to counteractive value 
of his attack in the centre. 


IB Schoey KtxK P 
13 Ktx Kt Q~x Kt 
ASB ==OrS Q—Q 4 
Ji UG SNK Hl 


Shutting off the Queen; vir- 
tually the winning move. A good 
example of “ gaining time.” 
Steer els Kt x Kt 
16 BxP+! K—Kt sq 

Tf16....K xB; 17 Q—Kt5+, 


&e., Black loses Queen—or is 
mated in two moves of course. 


17 Q—R 6 Kt—Kt 3 
18 Bx Kt PxB 

19 QR 8+ K—B2 
20 QxR+ K—K 3 
21 K R—K sq-+ Resigns. 


Or he could win as follows: 
21 Q—K 8+, K—B 4; 22 
P—K Kt 44+, K—Kt4; 23 
Q—K 7+, K—B 5; 24 
Q—K 3, mate. 


No. 100.—SCOTCH GAMBIT (won by R. von BIL@vER). 


White. Black. 
ee her, iP a 
2 Kt—-K B38 Kt—QB3 
Ore PxP 
4B—QB4 B—Kt5+? 
15 | P13) 8} PxXP 
6 Castles PxP 


Taking too many Pawns, and 
leaving himself not enough 
time to get his Pieces out for 
good defence. 


7 BxKt P B—B sq 
8 Q—Q 5. Ki—h5 
IEKt—Kt 5° (Qe kre 


10 Ki_QB3 P—Q838 


at eet. ee ee A 


Voor en! a; Fete eye Teen TA ~~ 


yee eR CUS oe Me 
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11 Kt—Kt 5! 
12 Bx Kt 


Kite hee 
PxB 


13 QKtxBP+!QxK 
tOR—B aq. so. 


Reserving the Bishop’s check. 
It keeps very well. 


Q—K 2? 


Perhaps the better reply would 
be 14.... Q—Q 3; so as to 
have more room for the King. 
Nearly all the rest is forced. 


15 B—Kt 5+! B—Q2 
16 QxKtP! R—Qsq 
17 K R—Q sq! BxB 
13-0 %<B-tae Ret) 2 
19 R—B8 +! Q—Q sq 
' 20 QR, mate. : 


No. 101.—IRREGULAR OPENING (won by Manco). 


White. Black. 
it P94 P—Q 3 
2 P—K 4 P—K Kt 3 
3’ P—QB4 B—Kt2 
4 Ki—Q B3 P—K 4 
5 B—K 3 Kt—Q 2? 


An -unnecessarily blocking 
move, such as often invites mis- 
fortune. 


6 Kt—B 3 P—K R3 
7 BK 2 eee 
8 Castles P—K B 4? 
9 PxBP PSaBie 
HONK Pt beg 


A genial sacrifice. Not 
thoroughly sound, maybe, but 
justifiable in an off-hand sort of 
way, not taking matters too 
seriously. 


Px Kt 


11 B—R5+ K—Bsq 
IPP BSE 


The Piece would be lost thus : 
1 hn Kt—Q B3; 13 P—K6, 
Q Kt—K 4; 14 B—B 5+, K— 
Kt sq; 15 QxQ+, KtxQ; 16 
P—K 7, &e. Or worse (varying 
this): 138.... Kt—B 3; 14 B— 
B 5+, K—Kt sq; 15 B—B 7+, 
K—R 2; 16 Q—B 3, with views 
to instant mate, 17 Q R—Q sq, ke. 
There are many “chances” in 
favour of White. 


13 B—Q 4! K—Kt 2? 


And here one of them actually 
occurs. Black should exchange 
Bishops, and continue 14. ... R 
—R 2; then he would be in no 
immediate danger of loss, and his 
superior force might enable him 
to pull through in course of time, 
probably winning. 


Social ‘Chess. 


WHITE. 


14 R—K sq Ki—Q B3 
15 RxB! ek 
A second brilliancy. But the 


pressure must be kept up at all 
hazards. 


Sean Kt (Q2)xR 

16 Kt—Q 5! K—R2? 

This also turns out a bad move 
with the King. 16... . R—Bsgq, 
or 13... . B—K 3, giving up the 
Piece, and relying on theexchange 
as against the Pawn, would be 
stronger. Black tries to hold too 
much, and loses all in conse- 
quence. 


17 P—B4 KtxB 
18 Qx Kt Kt—Q 2 
19 R—K sq! Resigns. The 


Queen must be given for Rook, 
leaving White with the superior 
force. Then although Black 
might prolong the contest for 
many moves his ultimate de- 
feat would be a moral certainty. 


No. 102.—ODDS GAME (won by S. J. STEvENs). 
(Remove Black King Bishop Pawn). 


White. Black. 
1, Peake ah R= Kee 
2b Ore p= Ore: 


Risky; less prudent than 2. . >. 
P—Q 3. A violent attack 


follows. 
B QB Sits say P eK tod 
AROS =e Kt Keb 
ob —Kekt ) (Bake 
6 B—Kt5+ P—B3 


White’s idea is very ingenious. 
Yet, probably, the obvious 6 P x P 
would not be practically inferior 

FE: Exs 

8 P—Q 6! 


This was the notion in check- 


ing with Bishop. Of course, if 
Black takes the Pawn, he loses 
the Knight ; so he gives up the 
Bishop, losing no time, and goes 
in for counter attack. 
are Castles ! 
9ePs< B QxKP 
10 B—K 3? ae 
With this needlessly defensive 
move, White begins to weaken. 
He might better take the Knight 
Pawn ; and then Castle safely— 
as soon as convenient. 


nee Ke=—Keao 
Jie QS keias Ieee atl 
PIR Sie KtxK P 


13 PKR3? Q-Kt5 4 
AS Ket—=@) 2 OkKG——B3 


¥ 


ee ee CCR eS, 


Vent woe -, A alacels “ Mt Oe wih bi 


Games. 


US| 


WHITE. 


15 B—R 6? 


In reply to this, Black sets a 
little trap—which catches every- 
thing worth catching, White 
ought not to go for the Rook in 
this way; much more ought he 
not to take it as he does. If 
16 Kt—K 2, avoiding the double 
check, he might still keep moving, 
with a good game. As it hap- 
pens, however, his collapse is not 
surprising. 


ota hae OK 2 
16 BxR? Kt—B 6-+4! 
17 K moves Q or Kt 

mates. 


No. 103.—VIENNA GAME (won by Max Weiss). 


White. Black: 
1 P—K4 . P—K4 
2 Kt—-QB3 Kt—QB3 
3 P—B4 P—Q 3? 
The Gambit may be better ac- 


cepted now than later. Black 
adopts no good system of defence. 


AE BE GH 18) B= On 

5 Kt B38 B—K 2 
6 Castles PSG 
PS P—K Kt 4? 
8 Kt—Q a! — Ki—R 3 


The Knight is on poor ground 
here. After this there is no time 
for Castling—and troubles quickly 
arise. 


ee ey ee hr 
LOBSGP. PNG 
LASB SSK PxP? 


Ruinous! The only thing 
possibly of use wouldbell.... 
B—Kt 5; Trying to keep out the 
White Rook. Then if 12 Kt~x B, 
Qx Kt; 13 P—Q 5, P—Q B83, 
&ce., there would be no Piece lost, 
and the game might be kept: 
alive. 


138 Social Chess. 
TP Bye 12 KxR Fah Gr sq. 
138 Q—R 5+ 14 Kt=B 6+! Bx Kt 
The mate is forced, pretty, and 15 Q—Q 5+! B—-K3 
instructive. A little “ gem.” 16 QxB, mate. 


No. 104.—FRENCH DEFENCE (won by C. H. Suerrarp). 


White. Black. 
1] 2 K4 P= Kes 
2 P= Ore 12-10) 4! 


3 Kt—QB3 Kt—K B38 
4 B—K Kkt5 PxP 


Simplifying. But it deprives 
Black of his usual prospective 
advantage on the Queen side; 
and, therefore, may be considered 
generally unfavourable —if he 
plays to win the game. 


5 KtxP B—K 2 

6 Bx Kt Bsc 

A long look ahead for counter 
attack on White King. But the 


datter manages to keep well away 
—out of all danger. 


f ==) 3 Pat al 
OU ht —— htt wee =O) Nee 
OM he Kt—B 3 
kOe P SGP sek @ 


The Pawn was no longer safe. 
But Black could not make a 
prize of it before, because of 
eventual B—Kt 5+, &e. 

BxP? 

Or 10... . Q—R4+, &e.: 
afterwards Castling Q R. This 
would be be much less hazardous 
than the policy actually pursued. 

11 Kt—R 5 Castles 

12 Q—Q 2! P—B 3 


13 Castles QR R—B 2 
14 PSK Ktrae! Pee i. 
15 K R—Kt sq Q—Q 4? 
16 Rx P+ K—R sq 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 


17 Kt—B 4! 


Masterly play! The offered 
Knight is in the nature of a 
Greek gift—its acceptance disas- 
trous. 


ieee Q~x Kt? 

18 Kt—Kt 6+! Px Kt 
TE aS) he? Het Ke omoves 
19 Kt—K 5+, &c., there might be 


a long resistance; but White 
should prevail in the end. 


19 Q-B6i R=ER2 
PAVE (AS21224 Resigns. 


7S ere 


a 


= 


Wh ie’ 


RE ee Cle ee ES Ee ee ey eee eT 
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No. 105.—CENTRE GAME (won by S. J. Srzvens). 


White. Black. 
ee Ket p= =Ke4 
Die eel A rE PxP 
3 QxP Kt—@) Bis 
oO KS Kt—B=3 
dm B—=— OS 2 


In this game the first player 
should Castle Q R as soon as con- 
venient, endeavouring to make 
early use of the open file. Hence 
5 B—Q 2 is strongly indicated, 
as more likely to further his best 
general plan of action. 


Pa OnK tee 
To counter attack without de- 
lay. But 5 B—K 2, protecting 


King, and with a view to 6 P—Q 4, 
would be less hazardous —all 


round stronger play. 


6 BQ 2 BB 4 
ae “Pak Bs 
3QxKtP RK Ktsq 
9 QxRP Bx P+ 


Tf9 RxP; 10 B—K Kt 5, &e., 
Black’s way would not be so easy. 
Of course, if, in answer to text, 
White takes the Bishop, then 
10 Kt—Kt 5 +, winning the 
Queen. It was for something of 
this sort that Black gave up his 
Pawns. 


10 K—B sq 
if Q-—B 42 


Better again attack the Rook, 


Kt—Kt 5 


just to keep Black looking at 
home for the moment. After 
this he is threatened with 12 
B—K 4; and begins to suffer 
check in dead earnest. 


ete BQ 5 
12-B—B.3 Kt—K 6+! 
13 KK 21 wie. 
14. R38 Q—R 5! 


Far stronger and prettier than 
14.... R—-B7+; 15 KxR, 
Kt—Q 4+,&c.; though this would 
win in default of the brilliant 
course chosen. 


15‘QxQ Kt—K 4 + 
16 K—B 4 Kt—Kt 3 + 
17 K—B 3 KtxQ + 
18 K—B 4 R—Kt 5 
mate. 


Social Chess. 


No. 106.—QUEEN PAWN OPENING (won by E. Lasxzr). 


140 
White. Black. 
it EO) 2 Por 

2 P==00B 4b hee 


Risking a little to avoid a trite 
or commonplace form of opening. 
As arule Pawns are not to be so 
lightly regarded between strong 
and equal players. 


rahe a el od 
4 P—K 32 


Appreciably adding to value of 
impending check from Bishop, 
and in so far playing Black’s 
game. Hither 4 Kt—B 3, or 
4 P—B 4 (securing the Pawn) 
should have preference. 


B—Kt 5+ 
iP Saikal 


P—Q 5 


5 B—Q 2 

6 Q—R 4+ 

If 6 Px P,Q—R5+; 7 P—Kt3, 
Q—K 5; 8 Q—B 3, &e. there 
would be a struggle for mere 
equality. At once accepting the 
proffered Piece would be still 
more speedily fatal—6 Bx B, 
Px Pls, 27 a) KK 2 
Px Kt = Kt + !; 8 Rx LK, 
B—Kt 5+; and Black wins the 
Queen. 

ae Kt—B 3 

© ByeB Q—R 5! 

8 Kt—kK 2 

The situation is very remark- 
able. Though a full Piece ahead, 
White has no good move. If, for 
instance, 8 P—Kt3,then8.... 
PxP+; 9 Kx P, Q—Q 54; and, 
wherever King goes, Black will 
soon gain one of the Rooks, still 
maintaining a great attacking 
superiority. 


rs Qx P+ 
9 K—Q sq B—Kt 5 
10 QKt—B3  Castles+ 


11 B—Q 6 


Or, 11 Kt—Q 5, to shut out 
the Rook ; an effort for breathing 
time. But Black’s triumph is 
not to be seriously delayed. 


etic PSB 
12 P—K 6 PxP 
13 K—B sq Kt—B 3! 
14 P—Kt 4 P—Q 4 
15 P—Kt 5 Kt—K 4 
Ome Se KtxP 
LOB? Kt—Kt 5! 
18 Kt—Q sqt+ KtxQ 
19 KtxQ R—Onn 


And White resigned. If, 
e.g., 20 Kt—B 3, Kt—R 6; 
21. Kt x. 3B, Rive ie 
22 Kt—K 4, K R—Q sq; 
23 Kt x R, Rx Kt; Black 


Se ee AE ES eT eA. ee One ee. 


ee Ne 


Games. 
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ve ee a ee 


would continue 24 ... 

Kt—K B 7, soon mating. 
Again, at resignation point, if 
20 KtxB, then mate in two, 
by the Knights checking one 


after the other. This extra- 
ordinary game was played by 
Lasker. against three strong 
amateurs consulting, in Mos- 
cow, Russia, 1899. 


No. 107.—MUZIO GAMBIT (won by L. Mimrant). 


White. Black. 
ee er PSK AL 
PPAR SUBS TR eee 
pei“ te bee bh Keak 4 
2 B= 4. (Pein 
5 Castles Px Kt 
6-@>xP @==Bs 
Ol VAS QxF 
8 Kti—_B3? Q—Q5+ 


“The Muzio abounds in pitfalls 
for the unwary. After making 
off with the second Piece, Black 
soon feels himself overloaded, and 
uncertain of all his possessions. 


9 K—R sq QxB 
10 P—Q 3! Q—B 3 
PeOocr: Q—B 3 


Offering a Knight to boot for 
exchange of Queens. <A proposal 
not meeting with his adversary’s 
approbation. 

12 Q—K 38+ Q—K3 
138 Q—Q 4 Kt—K B 3 


There should be something 
better thanthis,surely. 13... . 


__P—K B 3 would be so, probably. 


Then if 14 Kt—Q 5, B—Q 38; or 
if 14 B—Kt 5, Kt—B 3; it seems 
the attack ought not to succeed. 


BLACK. 


Ex 


GA 


y 


S 
SS 


ber 


SS 


Z 


La, 


YW 


_ 


"Es 
\N 


bo» 
Ke 


Dor \ 
NV 
Be 


1A BK) B—K 2 
15 Bx Kt BxB 

16 RxB Qa Y 
17 hock! Leer 


An exemplary ending. Having 
fought the battle so far with 
little more than half his forces, 
Black has no time to use his 
reserves, and is completely over- — 
borne accordingly. 


sit oe) eX, 
18 R—Bsq+ K—Kt3 
19 QxR Kt—B 3 
20 Kt—Q 5! Resigns. For 


somehow R—B 6, &c., should 
speedily prove decisive. 


Social Chess. 


No. 108.—ALLGAIER GAMBIT (won by E. Freesoroves). 


142 
White. Black. 

eee! PEI ah 
OP Ke Baa rae 
Sekt Bio) P= hee 
Ae enh es eo 
By VSG) TRAST IRS 
6 KtxP Kx Kt 
fe JD) at 


See other specimens of this 
Thorold—Allgaier. Unless he is 
very familiar with it, always a 
dangerous game for the defend- 
ing player. 

: : P—Q 4! 

3) Be PSP 

9 BB A-. K=Ki. 29 
10 Kt—B 3 Kt—K B 3 
11 Q—K 2 ; 


In order to Castle QR. But, 
generally, for this purpose, 
11 Q—Q 2 should be preferred. 


Sager INS oe 
12 Castles Q R KtxP 
13 Q=—— be P—B 4 
ab eee Bee 


Going wrong. Far better 
14.... B--Q3; reducing and 
simplifying. Further sacrifice in 
prosecution of attack would be in 
vain; 14 . .. B—Q 8; 15 
Raxkty i Bex iRise 416 9 xe 
P—Kt 6!; and with (among 
other things) 17 . . . B—B5 im- 
pending, White would have a 
losing game. The Bishop pinning 
at K 5, is an important factor in 
the attack, which should be can- 
celled at the first opportunity. 


15 Ktsee Q= Kites 
16 Kt—kKt 3 R—B sq 
fon ea Bs Kt—K 3? 


Any valid defence now seems 
beyond Black ; but this, obstruct- 
ing both Queen and Queen 
Bishop, is beautifully fatal. 


BLACK, 


a. 


WHITE. 

18 Kt—R 5+ ! K—Kt 3 

19 B—Q 3+! Kt—K 5 

Or 19 Wx). Kee ieee 
Kt x Kit. «ke.s, or ie19OR> Bee 
K x Kt?; then 20 Q—B 5+, and 
21 Px Kt, mate. 

20 Bx Kt+ 

21 R—Q 5! 

Very fine indeed! For now if 
21... Q—B 8 (to give Queen 
for Rook) ; 22 Q—B 2! and Black 
could not long survive. 

cf 38) inh oh eo Ob 
22 B—K B 4+ Kt—kKt 4 
23 Px Kt, mate. 


Kx Kt 


es 


ce be, 


Se NE EN Ae ee A eo 
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No. 109.—RUY LOPEZ (won by Dr. Max Lanez). 


White. Black. 
-1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2 Ki-K B3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kt d Ki—Q 5 
Somewhat at variance with the 
principles of sound development. 
One of a numerous class of moves 
that may be ventured, and often 
better than the best, against a 
slightly inferior opponent. 


4 Ktx Kt Px Kt 
er. shuts 
Or 5 Castles, or 5 P—Q 3; and 


6 P—Q 3 would be safer than 
further advance of King Pawn. 


' White should be careful, for at 


the outset this 3....Kt—Q 
5, &e¢., is very apt for counter 
attack—a strong “fighting de- 
fence.” 
= eee Kt—B 38 

6 P—K 5? P—Q 4 

7 B—Kt 3 : 

Or, perhaps preferable, 7 B— 
Ke 54> But 7 Px Kt. Px BE 


_ would be good for Black. 


5) aie B—K Kt 5 
8 P—KB3 Kt—K5 
Hazardous, of course. But 
Black plays all over like a winner. 
9 Castles pip ias 
Try 9 PxB, Q—R 5+! It 


will appear that Black gives 


mate shortly (if 10 K moves) ; or 
that (after 10 P—Kt 3, Kt x Kt P) 
he gains the Rook and Pawns 


enough— good return for his 


previous outlay. 4 


P—Q 6! 


BLACK. 


Yi) 


72 


sy 
SWE 


& 


WHITE, 
10 PxB? 
Taking the-bait! He should 


play 10 Q—K sq! Then Black’s 
confident attack would deservedly 


fail. 

eae B—B 4+ 
11 K—R sq Kt—Kt 6+! 
12 PxKt MS c¥ 


Avery strange position. Nearly 
all White’s King side Pawns on 
one file, and all his Queen side 
Pieces and Pawns yet at home ! 


Sihee Q—Kt 4 
PRBS 1 PL R44 
14PxRP QxR 
15-P=Ki4 —O_B7! 


Here is another and perhaps 
prettier way of winning: 15.... 
RxP+!; 16 PxR, Q—K 51; 
17 Q—B 3, Q—K RB 5+; 18 
Q—R 3, Q—K 8+; 19 K—R2, 
B—Kt8+;20 K—R sq,B—B7+; 
21 K—R 2, Q—Kt 8, mate. 


16 P—Kt 3 Qx Kt P 


144, Soctal Chess. 
17 Q—B sq Ox ktP aia KxQ_ 
18 QxP+ 3 ae 19 Bx P+ eee 
i ; 20’ B—Kt 2 —R 5+ 
Desperation. The mate is 
albany inevitable. 21 B—R 3 Q xB, mate. 


No. 110.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by A. C. Vasquez). 


White. Black. 
ea es: She 
9 et Kk Bis ht bes 
3) B15} BB 
AONE SO UGE IB Se ie 1 
By IPG) B—B 4 
Thisand5 .... B—R4 often 


come to the same thing. But 
the latter is generally preferable, 
avoiding disturbance from P—Q 4, 
and so affording more variety in 
defence. 


6 Castles Ke Beole 


The correct move would be 
6....P—Q8. Black becomes 
subject to much worry in thus 
playing the Knight. 


7 PQ) al PxP 
By IB See TR BF 
OPP ==O95? ats ee 


Advance of King Pawn first 
would be stronger. The point is 
to involve both Knights in 
trouble with these Pawns. 


Mastin Ki— Opes 
IO 10) 3 P=—OFS 
Pe Ke RS@e 
ORIG oe: Castles 
1s) BSA Is B) @— 08 
14 R—K sq B—Q 5? 


Wanting too much. While he 
is after the Rook there is a 
decisive accumulation of force 
against his King’s position. He 
should now take Pawn with 
Knight, following on with 
15..., P—K B4if necessary. 


BLACK. 


Asa 343 


SS 
beh 
NY 

SV 


WHITE. 
15 Bx Kt BxR? 
16 Q—RE 5! P—K Kt 3 
HOV Ki x Kt PP Bub ek 
If he takes Bishop, then Knight 
checks and Queen mates. 
18 B <P} Q—Q 2 
19 BxP+1 QxB 
20 Q—Kt 54+ K—B2 
21 R—K 7, mate. 


' Games. 


i) 


No. 111.—_IRREGULAR OPENING (won by Pautow.) 


White. Black. 
el Pet P==O Bis 
2 Ore por 

Sab Kebeo : 


Perhaps too cautious ; 3 P—K 5 
might be ventured. Generally, 
however, an opening plan, though 
justly considered inferior, may be 
of a kind not to be overcome 
rashly. Such is Black’s in the 
present instance. But White 
might easily show more enter- 
prise, without danger, in the 
beginning. 


bl. P_K 3 
Pot B 3. Ki—B 3 
5 B-KKt5 B-K2 
6 P—K5 K Kt—Q 2 
7 BxB QxB 
Be ke 28 1.- P—QR 3 


Apparently to again move the 
Bishop Pawn, which could hardly 
go on now, because of 9 Kt— 
Q Kt 5, &e. But,asa rule, much 
Pawn play in the opening is a 
defect. 


9 Q—Q-2 P=O B4 
Ob 4s PxP 
tO) SP Kt OT Bre 
2b 2 PA 0) Gn 4E 
cee Eyres Castles 
ty B=—O3 Kt—B 4 ? 


Not seeing that Bishop may 
safely take the Pawn, checking— 


a weakness rather common to 
positions of this class. In con- 
tinuation, the acceptance of the 
Bishop is fatal; he should play 
15 K—R sq, and contest the 
matter, as well as might be, a 
Pawn behind. 


WHITE. 

15 BxP-+! KxB? 
16 Kt—Kt 5+ K—Kt3 
17 Q—R 4 KtxP 
18 Q—R7+ K—B38 
19 Q—R 5! P—Kt 3 
20 Px Kt + KxP 
21 KtxB P+! K—Q5 


Or 21 K—B38; 22 R—K B sq 
(Castles) +, K—Kt 2; 23 Q— 
R6 +, and 24 Q—R 8 mate! 

22 Kt—K 2 +, and White 
mates next move, with Queen 
or Knight. 
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No. 112.—HAMPPE-ALLGAIER (won by R. J. Buckury). 


White. Black 
I IPE, 4 P24 
> Ki-30.B 3) Kio Bs 
By 118} AL IPSa1e 
A Kt—=B 3 P—k Kt 4 
5) Pasko 4) PKs 
Oy IG Gi yy IEEE 18) ir, 


Inferior to simply going for the 
Knight at once, as in other 
examples of this Gambit. 


ae =— Ont Peis 
8 BxP Px Kt 
9 BxKtP B= Ke? 
10 Kt—Q 5! 


Deterring Black from 11 . 
QxP, He wants to open ‘the 
file for his Rook, if his adversary 
will insist on exchanging Bishops. 
Seen BxB 

HSE SOB. KKt—K 2 ? 

Much better 11 .... P—Q3 
than thus to needlessly forfeit 
the privilege of Castling. 

12 Kt—B6+ K—Bsq 


18 P—Q 5 Kt—K 4 
14 P—Q 6! PxXP? 
Better 14.... K Kt—Kt 3; 


leaving the other Knight at K 4; 


somewhat avoiding the great 
exposure of the King as in the 
sequel. But anyway now the 
defence would be very arduous. 


WHITE, 
16 Kt—Q 5! 
17 B—B 4! 


R—R 2 
Kt—R 4 


Mate in five, as per announce- 
ment 


18 Castles+! K—Kt sq 
19 KtxKt+ K—Rsq 
20 Q—B6+ R—Kt 2 
21 Q—R6+ R—R2 
22 Kt—Kt 6, mate. 


No. 113,—RUY LOPEZ (won by Bmp). 


White. Black. 
1 P= 4 P= 
2 Kt-K B3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kt 5 Kt==Br3 
AMP Ors PxP? 
Not so good as 4 . 
KtxK P. The Black Knight is 


less manageable from K 5 after- 
wards ; and White Knight sooner 
goes forward , freeing King Bishop 
Pawn, an important factor in the 


attack. 
Deb Ke Kt—K 5 
6 KtxP Bake? 
7 Castles Kt x Kt 


Games, 


& QxKt Kt—B 4 
9P_KB4 P_QKt3? 


- Beginning a mistaken combi- 
nation to gain the exchange. A 
sufficient objection against it is 
that his own Rook is exposed in 
the process ; aside from risks of 
attack on his King—which are 
obviously great. 


10 P=B St) © Kt—Ki6? 
PeO—K 4) Kt xR 
fee 6) BB 44. 


7 


% 
A 


WHITE. 
14 P—K 6! 


A crushing stroke, completely 
pulverising the defence. 
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R—Kt sq 
Or; e.g; 14 . . .-. Castles; 
15 Q—Kt 4, P—Kt 8 ; 16 Q—Kt 5, 
&el; or, 4. ¢ P—B 38; 


15 P x Kt P (threatening 
16 Px BP, mate), &c.; or, 14.... 
PxBP; 15 PxQP+,K—Bsq; 
16 B—R 6+, &e.—in every case 
easily a win for White. 


15 QxP 


Overlooked, probably in a 
more distant view of winning: 
ls Px Q P+!, K—B sq; 
16 Q—K 8+!, and mates next 
move with Queen or Rook. 


Bad ecole R—B sq 
16 PxBP+ RxP 
17 R—K sq+! B—K 2 


The conclusion is simply ele- 
gant. So would be this: 17.... 
Q—K 2; 18Q—Kt8+, R—Bsq; 
19 P—B 7+, K—Q sq; 
20 B—K Kt 5! Gif) Q x B 
21 QxR+, and 22 R mates 
If Black plays King or Rook at 
move 17, mate follows of course” 
instantly. 


18 Q—Kt 8+ R—B sq 
19 P—B 7, mate. 


No. 114.—SCOTCH GAME (won by Birp). 


White. | Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2 Kti-K B38 Kt—QB3 
3 P—Q 4 Px<P 
4 KtxP Q—R 5 
Indicating a policy of adven- 
ture. Hither 4....B—B4or 


4.... Kt—B°3 would mean 
steadier purpose in defence. 


5 Kt—Kt 5! 


A good way of offering the 
Pawn in consideration of attack. 
But see No. 70 for other proce- 
dure from this point. 

L 2 


i48 Social Chess. 
B—B 4 
If5..... Qx P+, Black soon 


finds it advisable to move his 
King; and then both King and 
Queen become liable to much 
worry. 


6 Q—B3 

7 KtxP+ 

Wrong, almost decidedly! He 
should safecuard by 7 B—K 3,— 
there being ; no good time to take 


the Rook, with adversary coming 
on so forcibly and so fast. 


Kt—B 3! 


yer oi K—Q sq 

8 KtxR? R—K sq! 

9 B—Q 3 ae 
Whatever he does now, it 


seems he cannot escape some 
sort of serious loss. The com- 
bination of jive pieces, which 
Black has at command, should 
in all likelihood prove irresis- 


tible. 
KtxP 


10 aedes KtxP! 


WHITE. 


Making for a beautiful ter- 
mination. Everything follows 
naturally and in order; White 
having choice only of how he is 
to surrender, 


11 Rx Kt R—K 8+ 
12 B—B sq Ki —Onon 
13 QxBP Kt—K 7+ 
14 K—R sq Kt—Kt 6+ 
15 K—Kt sq R xB, mate. 


No. 115.—SALVIO GAMBIT (won by L. van Vurer). 


White. Black. 
Tee Ker eet: 
De a esol 
3 kt—KeB 3 Ph Kee 
4. B—B 4 PK 5 
Dm Kt Kono Q—R 5+ 
6 K—B sq Kt—Q B 8 
Or 6. P—B 6, in strong 


counter attack ; ODliGmiaers 
Kt—K R 3, defending pro tem. 
Compare No. 13 (won by Labour- 
donnais). 


7 BxP+ 


There would be too much time 
expended in capture of the Rook. 
Thus, if 7 KtxB P, B—B 4!; 
8 Q—K sq, P—Kt 6!; 9 KtxR, 
B—B 7; the combination of 
Pawns and Pieces against White 
King should prove overwhelming. 


K-=K 2 
8 Kt Kt pees 
9 B—Kt 3 aa oe 


If 9 Bx Kt, of course adverse 
Rook would join in very actively. 
Though he ie equalised forces, 
White has not been developing ; 


Games. 
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so that, as far as freedom or gene- 
ral manageability is concerned, 
his position is now inferior. 


aes P—Kt 6! 
10 P—Q 4 B—Kt 5 
11 Q—Q 3 newest 
Overlooking the formidable 


reply; or, at least, 11 Q—K sq 
should be preferred. For if he 
takes the Queen, presently, Black 
soon makes another Queen, with 


12 R—Ktsq P—B6! 
13 B—Kt5+ K—Q2 
14 P—Q5 =. PxP+ 


A safe and sure way, no doubt. 
But 14.... P—B7;15PxP+, 
K—K sq, &c., would be shorter. 
White could keep up the check 
only for a few moves, and then 
he would be quite helpless. 


15 RxP- Q—R 8+ 
16 R—Kt sq P—Kt 7+ 
‘17 K—B 2 B—B 4+ | 
18 B—K 3 R—B sq+. 
19 K—K sq R—B 8-+ 
20 RxR at 


All forced—or something worse. 
Black comes out a clear Piece 
ahead ; whereupon White re- 
signs, rather than struggle in‘ 
fractious opposition. 


cbt pe Px R(Q)+." 
21,Q0xQ QxQ+ 
22 KxQ BxB 
23 Resigns. 


No. 116.—KING’S GAMBIT 


White. Black. 
i) Peat a p= Ket: 
Cera Bat AP SP - 
Emperor bs 2 
4B—-B# —~° B—R 54 


In this case the play of Black 
Bishop makes what is called the 
Cunningham Gambit ; from Capt. 
Cunningham, a past distinguished 
chess amateur, by whom it was 
- much practised. 


(won by W. DonisTHoRPE). z 
5 P—Kt 3 


Here K—B sq is best. Another 
name for the opening, as it 
now proceeds, is the Three Pawns 
Gambit. 

a akc ai ax 

6 Castles Px P+ 

7 K—R sq : 

Of course. Rightly leaving the 
Pawn, asa protection to his King’ 
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aa P—Q 4! 


It ¢¢, (oe oo 5 bases 
P—K 5, P—Q4; 9 Px B, Ktx PP; 
10 B—Kt 3, B—K 8; 11 P—Q 4, 
&e. The Pawn at R 7 not count- 
ing, Black would have scarcely 
enough for his missing ~ piece. 
The actual move here is most im- 
portant in this peculiar game. 
It frees Bishop and Queen, and 
gains time for following début of 
Knight; while at once enabling 
Black to take care of his outlying 
Bishop and beware any Bx P; 
with perhaps discovered check, 
and deadly attack, from adverse 
Queen, Rook, and Knight, in its 


train. 
8 BxP Kt—KeB 3 
Oe B==Kites i 


Or, slightly preferable, but still 
not quite satisfactory, 6 Bx P+, 
KxB; 10 Ktx B, R—K sq; 11 
P—Q 4, K—Kt sq; Black being 
as good as castled, with greater 
safety to his King, &e. 


sins B—Kt 6! 
10 P—K 5? Kt—Q 4 
11 Kt—B 3 Kt x Kt 
12 KtPxKt B—R6! 


A very remarkable situation. 
For now what can White do better 
than bring in the doubly check- 


ing stroke for which he has been 
trying all along—and which in 
the result proves so disastrous 
to its maker ? 


BLACK. 


138 Bx P+ KxB! 

14 Kt—Kt 54 K—Kt 3! 

15 KtxB Q—Q 4+ 

16 Q—B 3 R—B sq! 

A surprisingly beautiful move, 
which there is no resisting; its 


least or net gain being Queen for 
Bishop and Pawn! 


17 QxQ RxR+ 
18 K—Kt2 P—R8(Q)+ 
19 KxB QxQ!, and 


White resigned. 


No. 117.—BISHOP’S GAMBIT (won by Capt. Kennepy). 


White. Black. 
WE A eae a 
DP IP SEL By ak DNB 
5) [BX 13} al P= Bee 


A Counter Gambit supposed to 
yield no more than an even game, 
and therefore of infrequent oc- 


currence. It is better to open 
out in the centre by 3.... 
P—Q 4; or immediate check, or 
3.... Kt—K B 8 is more apt 
to advantage the defence. 


4 Q—K 2 ‘ 
Or 4 Kt—Q B 3, Q—-R 54; 


5 K—B sq, PxP; 6 KtxP, 
P—B3; 7 Kt—K B3, QR 4; 
~8Q—Ksq, K—Q sq; 9 Q Kt—Kt5, 
P—Q 4; 10 Q—K 5, Kt—B 38; 
11 B—K 2, &c., with practical 

equality.! 

Pra Q—R 5+ 
5 K—B sq ae 

But, having moved the Queen, 
he should now continue 5 K—Q sq. 
There the King would be just as 


safe; and his Rook could be 
brought into ready action. 


ee ee Psce 
6 QxP+ Rey 


Not only threatening the 


7 Kt_KB3 Q—R4 Knight; but also 17 Kt—K 5+, 
8 Bx Kt RxB to gain the Queen. However, the 
9 Kt—B 3 P—B 38 eet ipesemply crushing, as to 
| ill ot these threats; for if 
ae Q4 ane 17 Kt— K 5+, then 17.... 
ele B—B 4 
: ; Rx Kt!; and, at worst, Black 
12 Q—K 3 K—Q 2 will have two Bishops for a Rook 


en —a winning superiority in such 
This is well played. If12.... a position. 16 Q—Q 2 would be 
BxP?; 13 R—K sq, Q—B 2; White’s best move. 


14 BxP, &c., the pinned Bisho . 
oud telee 3 res B—R 5 
17 Qx« Kt? Q x Kt-+! 
13 R—K sq R—K sq 18 PxQ B—R 6+ 
14.P——Q)5 Kt—R 3 19 K—Ktsq RxB+ 
15 PxP+ PSP 20 Q—B sq Rx Q, mate. 


No. 118.—KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED (won by L. Horrer. 


White. Black. 4 B—Kt 5+ : 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 Or 4 P—Q 3, to change off ; for 
2P—KB4 P—Q4 the Pawn at K 5 may have a 
3 PxQP PK 5 seriously binding effect upon the 
. White position. 
In this Falkbeer Counter Gambit P_B3 


the second player seeks opening eee 
attack at expense of a Pawn. cP KtxP 


152 Soctal Chess. 
6P—Q4  PxPep.? 
Wherefore 6.... Kt—B 3 


should be preferred. Exchanging 
thus to a great extent defeats his 
plan, leaving him with no counter 
attack to speak of for the Pawn 
given away. 


{_Osce B—Q 2 
Sekt —o) Bisse BOK oD 
ORK Kee, KeKsE 

10 B—K 3 OBZ 

11 Castles QR R—Q sq 

12 Kt—Kt 3 Castles 

No benefit .would accrue from 

12 .... B—Kt5; allowing ex- 


change of Queens and Rooks. 
Hence he brings the other Rook 
to bear, in further preparation 
for what he imagines will be a 
surprise to the adversary. 


138 P—KR3 B—Ktd5 
14 PxB! : 


But assuming any real surprise 
about here, this seems to be it! 
In Rook, Bishop, and Pawn, with 
formidable attacking chances, 
there is always compensation for 
the Queen. 


RxQ 


15 BXB P_K Kt3 


WHITE. 


16 Q Kt—K 4! P—B4 


Doubtless, 16 .... Kt—Q 4 
would be better ; for this directly 
invites disaster. 


17 Bap 4. “Rong 


Tf17.... K—Rsq; 18 Rx P+, 
KxR; 19 Kt—Kt 5, &., White 
would win of course; taking the 
Queen by sometime Kt—K 6+, 


supposing mate not readily at- 


tainable. 
18 Kt—Kt 5! Q—B sq 
19 R xP+ K—B 8 


20 QKt—K 4+ Px Kt 
21 P—Kt 5 (or Kt x P) mate. 


No. 119.—RUY LOPEZ (won by A. ZINKL). 


White. Black. 

iL aK 4b Poi a 
kt — Keb d) Kt = OnBes 
je Keron yy t= bee 
AD Kt Bes B= Kt 


The Double Ruy Lopez. Usually 
leading to a dry or heavy sort of 
game. 


d Castles 


Or 5 Kt—Q 5, slightly more in 
the way of complication. 


BAS austin § Castles 
6 P=-0'3 Bx Kt 
a Be P=0's 
8 Bx Kt PxB 


Games. LG 

9 R—Kt sq ! would be comparatively safe. 

Taking the open file “on ee Bionsyy: aaa fo ae neue 

principle” — the best he ear do 19 P—Q 4! and the Queen would 
with “the move ”—which is still Have nous cap e. Henée 18 


with him. As Black can hardly 
do likewise, the positions here 
begin to really differ. 


Ae BKt 5 ?- 
10P—KR3 B-K3 
11 P—B4 Q—B sq 
12° Ke kt 5 QR 3? 


The Rook should be opposed. 
Play of this kind, threatening 
distant enterprise with Queen 
alone, is nearly always to be 
suspected. While she is away 
the King may be fatally 
endangered in default of her 
help. 


13 P—B 4! 


y ; Almost as of course... If 13... 
QxR PP? White would, doubt- 
léss, also continue 14 Px P, &c., 
with very good winning prospects. 
Some fine play follows. 


ee Q R—Kt sq 
14 PxP! RxR 
15 PxKt P—Kt 3 
16 Q—Q 2 
He wants to take the Rook 
Pawn, clearing the way for 


Queen to mate at Kt 7. Black’s 
efforts are to prevent this; a 
reason why he gives Rook for 


Knight presently. 
pone a Q—Kt 38+ 
17 K—R 2 Q—Q 5! 
18 P—Kt 3 iyo, 


Tf 18°KtxB P, Q—K 4+; 
19 P—Kt 3, Q—K R 4, &., Black 


22 Kt—_R 3! 


RxB, &e.. A most interesting 
situation. 


fe ee Res 
19 Qx«R Q—K 4 
PAY Qos & poe 


WY 
Va 


Loops 
Z 


21 P—K R4! 


To clear the road for Queen, 


and still maintain advanced 
Pawn in order to mate. 
p= OZ 
Oa Keone 


Losing, not seeing the block- 
ing, time gaining, move of White 


Rook. Here 23....Q—R 4 
was imperative. 
23 R—B5! K—Rsq 


Whatever he does the game is 
virtually gone—23....Qx K BP 
being his very best! 


if Social Chess. 
24 Q—R 6 R—K Kt sq national Chess Tournament, 
25 Kt—Kt 5! _ Resigns. Berlin, 1897. Herr Zink] is a 


This game was awarded the 
‘‘Brilliancy Prize”’ in the Inter- 


young Austrian player; one of 
the foremost in Vienna. 


No. 120.—QUEEN PAWN GAME (won by ScuirFers). 


White. Black. 

Pas Ort: p= Oe: 

DP PIR, B B=Bee 

SS PE) 1B AL TP 

AN = Kt. 3 P—Q Kt 3 
Sy Gia 1S) IRI 18) & 
GPR SB} RAS, % 
(B= Ke? Castles . 


8 Kt—K R 4? B—K 5! 
8) Teele ce are 


If 9 P—B 3, Px P; the Black 
Bishop would have a good re- 
treat; whereas, for the moment, 
the Knight on R 4 would have 
none—and might easily get into 
trouble. Consequently, White’s 
manceuvre with the Knight fails 
in its object, and time is lost. 


har wes BOE 
10 KtxB Kt x Kt 
i Kt Bs Ki—@2 
12 Castles P==OnBr# 
13) B—Or3 OUR Bae 
14 R—Q sq ; 


Better 14 B—Q 2, developing. 
As it happens, with obstruction 
of other Rook, this weakening of 
the King’s position proves fatal. 
done te P><P 
15 KtxP B—Q 3 
16 B—K 2 rare, wel! 

The Knight should go back, 
keeping out adverse Queen. That 


would be best, probably ; antici- 
pating the terrible onslaught to 
which he is presently subjected. 


Kt—K 5! 


8 KXB! . Ones 
19 K—Ktsq QxP+ 
20K—R2. P—B4t 


Now the Rook is going out and 
around, reinfércing the attack; 
and, as he already has two Pawns 
for his Piece, the prospect is most 
encouraging. 


25 0=By Q—R 5+ 
22 K—Ktsq R—B3 
20) tp Bye oa 


Here 23 P—R 3 would be some 
resource, though seemingly with 
little relevance to the danger im- 


Or 8 Kt—B 3, KtxBP 
9 Kt—Q 5! good for White; but 
~ Black would probably and cer- 
tainly better play 8... . Castles. 
There is also 8 B—Q 3 (the other 
Bishop to go out at Kt 2), making 
a kind of game recently fashion- 
able, but not so favourable for 


White. 
aes PS Ke Bra! 
9 R—K sq! KtxB 
10 Q-R5+ P—K Kt 3 
11 Q~x« Kt p= Bro 


Castling is too long delayed, 
and eventually becomes imprac- 
ticable. 


12 Q—Kt 3 P—Q 4 
138 P—QB4! K—B2 


For were he now to Castle, 
the Queen Pawn would be lost. 
From this point B ack struggles 
with increasing difficulties, and is 
quite unable to shake off the 
masterful grasp of his antagonist. 


Games. Tes 
ee 20 ee A ie Sad ee Px Kt 
a —B sq, he might possibl é eee 
escape over Q 3, without teeaiie a oe Q—K cau 
Queen through check from 25 K—R 2 R—R 34, 
Knight. A curious consideration. And mates next move. 
No. 121.—RUY LOPEZ (won by Crcin DE VERE). 
White. Black. 14 Kt—=BsS PX? 
Pa Kd pP_kK 4 15 QxP+ K—Kt 2! 
Rik Ee Kio 5B 3 ie B—Qia! EXP 
> B-Kt 9 KF Ply Kix P B—B sq? 
+ Castles KtxP BLACK. 
5d R—K sq Ke=O7s 4g, ial 
6 KixP Ktx Kt a. 
7RxKt+ B—K2 es 
oe ot Se 


WHITE. 
1S Kis P 
A fine idea. Of course if Black 
had moved 17... . B—Q 3 he 


could now take this Knight with 
King; but, as the affair stands, if 
he takes with King, then 19 Q—R 
4+, &c., and he loses Queen. 
Ar ai! Q x Kt 

19 B—Q 2! P——Q) Ki 4} 

To prevent the terrible B—B 3. 
If he takes the Knight Pawn 
on the next move, then also 
21 Q R—B sq, and there would be 
no defence worth meritioning— 
both 22 B—B3+and 22 R—B7+ 
threatening. 


156 Social Chess. 

20 Q—Q 5 P—Kt 5 27 R—K 8! .__ Resigns. 

21 QR—B sq! Q—B 2 “Mate impending and unavoid- 
22 QxR B—K 3 able. H.g., 27°. .P—KR4 
2350 kee BSP (White Preatene 28 B—R 6!); 


24 Q-K 5+ K—Kt sq 

If he interposes, then check 
either from Rook or Bishop fol- 
lows, with deadly consequences. 

25 R—B7 Q—Q 4 

26 QxQ+ BxQ 


28BxP, B—B2; 29RxB-+, 
K moves; 30 K RxB-+, 
K—R 3; 31 B—Q 24, 
P—Kt 4; 32 R mates. Played 
against Steinitz, in the Dundee 
Tournament, 1867. 


No. 122.—CENTRE GAME (won by Sanviott). 


White. Black. 
i) IPSS, dh P=K4 
2 [Pek IPSele : 
3 QxP Kt—@)B 3 
AO) Ker Kt BS 
5) [Beet Il 


To quickly castle Q R, utilising 
the Rook on the open file—a 
leading idea of the Centre Game. 


P—Q Kt 3 


This purposed driving of the 

Queen takes time, and chiefly 
results in her assuming a more 
threatening attitude. The Bishop 
going out here can do little in 
the way of subsequent attack; 
and some of his important defen- 
sive power in relation to the 
King ismissing. Better5.... 
B—K 2, with perchance 6 . 
P—Q 4, considerably freeing ‘the 
position ; ord. . P—K Kt 3, 
to post the Bishop at Kt 2, look- 
ing in the direction White may 
Castle. 


6 Kt 5B 3 bbe 
7 Q==Ktton sacastles. : 


8 B—K 2 
9 B-K R6 


He might better Castle; for 
this is waste of time, evidently. 


B=08 


aguas Kt—K sq 
10 B—Q 2 Q—B 3 
At this juncture 10. 


Kt—Kt 5 would be a likely 
diversion, just to see what would 
happen. As he goes on, Black 
complicates himself, dangerously 
venturing with his Queen. 


RK Bre Q—Kt 3 
12 CastlesQR Bx Kt 
13 BxB QxP 


The risk in this is obvious. 
With Queen away, out of it ina 
manner, pressure of adverse force 


against the King is hard to be 


withstood. 


(4b OLS Q—Q R 4 
15 K R—K sq ! P—Kt 8 
1692 =O:R 3a ee =O 
17 Kt Oe 


Games. 157 
21 B—Kt 2 Q—R 4 
22 R—R 5! PxR 
23 QxRP P—B 4 
o4 B-B4t | K--Raq! 
25BQ5! QRB—Kt aq 
26 RxP! Uae 
27 Qx Kt! Resigns. 


WHITE, 
18 Q—R 4! 
19 Rx Kt 
20 P—Q Kt 3! QxR P+? 
With this-the Queen still re- 


Kt x Kt 
P=. Be. 


mains locked out, unable to 
render due assistance in defence. 
Retreat to Q 2 would be stronger. 


Going back a little, if 24.... 
K—Kt 2; 25 Q—Kt 5-4, and 
26 Q—K 7 !, White would also 
win. Then if White had not 
played 25’B—Q 5!, but, in- 


‘stead, 25 Rx P?, Black Queen 


could reach K 4, and the pro- 
posed mate would fail. There 
is no hope when Black resigns ; 
fORe tae (eo ea Ce bor 
27. . «* BXQ; mate in two 
moves. A fine finish. 


No. 123.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by ANDERSSEN). 


White. Black. 
ee Ker: Pak. 
hee BS Ki—¢ BS 
5) glee 453 2 BeBe 
AP =_OUKG4® FBSaktP 
Dee bio B= Bs 
6 Castles EN 
are ==@)54! PP 
SP >ce B==Ktre 
OF P= O75 Kt—R 4 | 

10:B—Ké 2 , a igh ame 


So far a model Evans, dating 
back to the period of “the 
sixties”” A bolder system ‘of 
defence (from 5.... BR 4) 
is now preferred. Ly 


11 B—Q3 


Why not take the Pawn? 
Well, ¢.g., 11 Bx P, R—K Kt sq; 
12 B—Q 4, Ktx B; 13 Q—R 4+, 
Q—Q 4; 14 QxKt, RxP+! 
15K xR, Q—Kt5+; 16 K—Rsq, 
Qx Kt+; with17....B—R6, 
and mate at hand. True, White 
might refuse the Rook. But 
then, after 15 K—R sq, Q—R 6; 
16 Q Kt—Q 2, B—Kt 5, Black 
would be ready.to Castle, em- 
ploying his other Rook, with 
probably overpowering advan- 
tage. = 


TOES on Caniles 
12 Kt—B 3 Kt——Kitine 
18 Q—Q 2 P—QB4 
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14 Kt—K 2 B—Q : 
15 Kt—Kt 3 P—B3 


To avoid possible 16 Bx Kt P! 
Gf) KB ite nort. 
K—B sq; 18 Q—R6, R—K Kt sq, 
19 Kt—Kt 5, &e—for White a 
winning combination. 


16 K—R sq 


The better to advance the 
Pawns in attack, supported by 
the Rooks, after playing away the 
Knights—and to have no check 
by discovery from adverse Bishop. 
A move looking ahead, and gener- 
ally important in such a position. 


Nos eae P—B 5 
17 B—K 2 B—B 2 
18 Kt—Q 4 P—Kt 4 


These Queen side Pawns will 
win for Black eventually—always 
provided he can sufficiently hold 
out against the attack upon his 
King. This is the theory of the 
defence. But in practice it has 
been found that the attack too 
frequently gets there first—and 
therefore the theory is at present 
somewhat discredited. 


19 P—B 4 Kt—Kt 2 
20 Kt—K 6 Bx Kt 
2) PAce. Kt—B 4 
22 Q—Q 5 Q—K 2 
23 B—Kt 4! K—Rsq 


24 Q—R 5 


He could not well take the for- 
ward Pawn, because of 25 Bx Kt, 
Q xB; 26 P—B 5, &c. Even this 
affords no relief; for if he goes 
On. 25)... 2s Kt Bs 26nboaitte 
P—K R38; 27 Kt—B 5, Q moves; 
28 Kt x RP, &e., he would be lost. 


25 B—B 5! Q—K sq 
26 B—Q 4 B—Kt 3 
27 P—K 7! R—K Ktsq? 
28 Kt—K 2 Q—B 2 
29 R—B 3! Resigns. 
For 80 QxP-+! and mate 


with Rook must be prevented. 
To begin with, the Knight 
would have to be given up; and 
then the attack still persisting 
would soon prove intolerable. 


No, 124.—COUNTER GAMBIT (won by BuackBurne). 


White. Black. 
p= Kear! pee! 
PAPC BP a(ay al 
Sie OUP PK 


4 P—Q 3 ery ts 


Safer than 4 B—Kt 5+, en 
in which White has to meet a 
very troublesome counter-attack, 
for the sake of a Pawn. 

Kt—K B3 


5 Q-K2 > BaoBd 


Games. 
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Better 5 ....QxP; content 
with an even game. But Black 
attempts to “rush” his adver- 
‘sary’s apparently congested 
position; and the consequences 
are extraordinary. 


6 Kt—Q B 3! Castles 


Zee R—K sq 
8 Kt—B 3 KtxK P 
Relying upon the awkward 


situation of White King and 
Queen. He must recover the 
Piece, of course; but the opera- 
tion proves exhaustively fatal. 


9 Ktx Kt B—B 4 
10 Kt—K 5! BxKt 
11 xB P—K B 3 


GLY) 


Dy fe Vie 


WHITE. 
12 P—Q6 


The first of a combination of 
beautiful simplicity and effect. 
“ A little bit of Morphy,” and no 
mistake! Black must immedi- 
ately look to his Bishop—and the 
rest naturally follows. 


poe Se 
Or, for instance, 12....BxP; 
13 B—B 4+, K—B sq!; 
14 QxRP, &.; or12....PxP; 


13 B—B 4+, P—Q 4!; 
14QxQP+,QxQ!;15BxQ+, 
and 16 B x P, or the like, gaining 
a Rook,— White prevailing either 
way, with little or no difficulty. 


13 B—K 3 


Again threatening the Bishop, 
14 Q—B 4+, &ce. This means to 
mask the adverse Rook, thus 
freeing his Knight, and may be 
taken as the point upon which 
the whole winning combination 


turns. 
ee. OSB 

14 Q—B 44 =e 

Orl14.... R—K 8; 15 R—Q sq], 
with, possibly, 16 Qx R+ !, and 
mate in two more moves. Then 
if 14....«K—R sq? Well, in 
that case there would be the 
Legalle (“‘ Philidor’s Legacy ’’) or 
“ smothered ” mate in four ! 


15 QxQ+- RxQ 
16 B—B 4! Eck 
17 Bx R+ K—B sq 
18 B—B 8! P—Q R 4 


Let Knight move, and Rook or 
Knight is lost. It is really im- 
material what Black does now,— 
it is virtually all over with him, 
force and position duly con- 
sidered. 


192? R—R 3 

20 R—Bsq+ K—K sq 

21 R—B 3 B—Q 5 

22 Castles ! Kt—B 3 

23 BxP! Resigns. A 


splendid specimen of chess on 
the part of Blackburne; his 
opponent being the celebrated 
Austrian master Marco, and 
the occasion the International 
Tournament, Berlin, 1897. 


Ry octal: C hess. 


No 125.—EVANS GAMBIT (won Be A. M‘DonneELt). 
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_ White. Black. 
1 P—=Ky4 P=K 4 
2Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—BA4 B—B4 


AP Outs Bsc Kite 
ye BS B—R4! 
6 Castles 


Or 6 P—Q 4, more apn ee 
giving the defence less time to 
get ready. Yet opinions are 
divided as to the respective 
merits of these two modes of 
procedure. 


eae! P—Q 8 
Gah (yre: Por 
8 PxP B= Kies 


The “normal position ” im the 
Evans—often so called. In lieu 
of exchanging, he might have 
continued 7 .. B—Kt 3, or 
ase B—Q 2; ' the latter espe- 
cially. offering well-settled pros- 
pects of advantage. 


9 B—Kt 2 


_ Or 9 Kt—B 3, so BGs. 
Preferably the move of the 
Knight— leaving Bishop and 
Pawn to act as may be after- 
wards expedient. 


Kt—B 3 


This is stronger now than it 
would be had White played 
9 Kt—-B 3. For, in the latter 
case, the attack might run 
10 P—K 5! (if) Px P; 11 B—R8!, 
&e., very difficult for Black, un- 
able to Castle. But this. kind of 
attack would, not now be so good 
for White; for his Knight being 
at home (9 B—Kt 2 going for 
nothing) he would be-a move 
behind. Ratt 


10 P—Q5 Kt—Or Ree 
iii; Bos Castles 
12GB 3 
Better 12 Q Kt—Q 2, or 


12 P—K RB 3, seeing how unplea- 
sant is the obvious reply. About 
here White becomes uncertain of 
his course, and the attack passes 
to his opponent. 


seria! B==Kitto 
joie Chi a) lbs l fy 
14 K—R sq? Q—Q2 
LS eke Q R—K sq 


WHITE. 


16 P—Kt 42 


Ktx Kt P! 


A bold and sound sacrifice— 
for all that appears to the con- 
trary. Quite in the style of the 
great M‘Donnell. He is not to 
be directly recouped for his ven- 
ture, but its success depends upon 
somewhat remote contingencies, 
incidental to the general validity 
of his position. 


17 Px Kt 
18 B—K 2 


QxP 
_ Q—B 54 


YN 
“y 
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19 K—R sq Bx Kt+ 24 KtxP Rx Kt 
20 BxB P—K B 4! 25 B—B sq R—K 6! 
- 21 B—Kt 2 R—B 3 26 BxR Rx B+ 
22 ——O a R—RK 3+ 27 K moves ( mates. © 
23 B—K R3 PxXP 
No. 126.—RUY LOPEZ (won by Cecm pe Vere). 
White. Black. Terit=——OL Q R—K sq 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 LORQ = Rio P—B 3 : 
2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 20 Kt—B 3 PscP 
38 B—Kt 5 P—Q BR 3 2t Kix kK Pt 
4 B—R 4 K:—B 3 : : 
Consider the career of this 
5 Q—K 2 P—Q Kt 4 Knight. Many players are prac 
6 B—Kt 3 B—Kt 2 judiced against retiring a Piece 
7 Pi) 8 to its original square on occa- 
sion ; not infrequently preferring 
All very good. To attempt ‘Some other and inferior move; 


' the Bishop Pawn would be worse 


than useless ; for if 7 Kt—Kt 5, 
Kt—Q 5!;8Ktx BP?,Q—K 2!; 
or 8 Bx P+?, K—K 2;9Q—Q sq, 


8 Kt—B 3 


P—R 3!;—White would lose a 
- Piece. —_ 


B==B4 
Castles ? 


Too soon for Castling ; pinning 
of the Knight becomes incon- 


venient. . 

9° B— Kt 5! Pare 
TOMB =—keh4e Kt. 
11 Kt~x Kt Px Kt 
12 Kt—Kt sq! B—K 2! 
13 Castles P=—O 4 
14 Bx Kt BxB 
fo ee he BK 2 
16 b—K Br 4  P—O+B 4 
ile) 2A erosion MEPS As & 


Or, perhaps better, 17 ..... 
P—B i; the Queen to go eles- 
where, may be to Kt 3, later. 


rather than “go back on them- 
selves,” as~it were. This of 
course not knowingly ; but effec- 
tively enough—to the injury of 
their play. 


Z 


U7 


An error beautifully turned to 
account by White. It looks as 
though 22 .... B—K B38 would 

M 


WHITE. 
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Social Chess. 


be the best move in this really 
critical situation. 


Mey Ne See 
24 KtxP! 


No wonder Black’s foresight 
fell short of the project here 
launched by his adversary! The 
conclusion is a splendid specimen 
of combination in chess. 


Q RSce 


Ate Px Kt 
25 BxP+ Kee 
26. Baw! Q—B 4 
27 RxRP-+! PxR 
28 B—Q 3+ Resigns. 
Two Pieces, including the 


Queen, must be given up 
directly, to postpone the mate. 


No. 127.—EVANS DECLINED (won by Rev. G. A. 


MacDonneELt). 

White. Black. 10 KiZK?e Keeps 
1P—k4 P—K4 11 KiKi 3’ Poga 
2 Kt—K B38 Kt—QB3 
BY pe el ip == pet Some fine play follows hard upon 

ae ie 8 this. The quieter 11.... B—K3 
Ee would be a good alternative. 
Declining the Gambit. A bolder : 
counter move is4....P—Q4; 12 B-QKt5 PxP 


but it gives occasion for compli- 
cations rather favourable to 
White. 


5 Castles 


Or 5 P—Q R 4, or 5 P—Kt 5, 
&e. This way, he still keeps the 
Gambit on offer; apparently un- 
concerned about the Pawn. 


Bet a ee Re=Oo 
Gee Te Ror Sites 
f POS RES 1k B 
8 Kt—B-3 -Castles 
9 B—K 3 Kt x Kt P 


And now Black thinks he may 
safely accept—and does so, 
perhaps rightly. It costs him a 
couple of moves; but the dreaded 
Gambit attack is absent—and 
“Pawns are not to be picked up 
in the street!” 


13 Bx Kt PxB 


It is a question whether he 
should not rather take the 
Knight; but only a question, 
and nothing more—it might be 
better, or it might be worse. 


14 Kt(B3)xP PxP 
15 PxP Q—K sq 


Here 15 .... Q—Q 4 certainly 
looks better. At all events after 
this the drift of affairs is dan- 
gerous for Black. 


16 BxB BPxB 
i791 at Ki—Q 4 
Aifey KO Ney 15) 1 [PB 
19 Kt—Kt 6! Q—K 6+ 
20 K—R 2 R—Q sq 


21 K R—K sq! QxQ P? 
22 QR—Qsq Q—B7 


Games. 
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23 Kt-K7+ K—Rsq 
Ber BiT BSP 


For 25 Kt—R 5 threatens. If, 
for instance, 24 .... B—R3, 
this would be a possibility ; 
25 Kt—R 5, R—K Kt sq; 
26 Rx Kt, Px R; 27 Kt—Kt 64, 
and 28 Ktx P, mate! 


20 R= Ket QxQR 
26 Kt—R 5 R—K Kt sq 
27 KtxR Rx Kt 
28 R—K 8! And mates in 


three more moves; Black pro- 
longing only by a couple of 
checks, costing his Queen. 


No. 128.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by Cuanovsex). 


Hither 7. . 
7 ....B—K Kt 5 would be 
more commendable. There is no 
need to put the Knight compara- 
tively out of play as follows. 


8 P—QR4 


The Pawn might be recovered 
by exchanging, but the position 
afterwards would be _ scarcely 
favourable for attack. 


ee eee thy 
9B-R2 PxP 
10 PxP B= Kes 
11 Kt—B 3 BxB 


_ White. Black. 

3 TPES de at (pKa: 
Dekt— ki Boo Kt —Q-B oe 
ay [B83 4 B—B-4 
APP==OlKiee Becki 
DeP= Bid B—R 4 

6 Castles prs 

Go Ise) dl B= Kieo 

. . B—Q 2; or 


12 RxXB Kt—K 2 
13 K—R sq! Castles 
Inferior to 18 ....Q—Q 2 


delay in Castling being always 
good, when noways dangerous. 


14 P—Kt4l -Kt-—Kis 
15 P_R4! 


White King went to the corner 
so that these Pawns might go 
forward safely. Black cannot 
capture this one now without 
losing his Knight; and he has 
to stand a formidable attack in 
consequence. 


7 ses et CR—K aq 
16 P—R5 Kt—B sq 
17 B—Kt 5 Q—Q 2 
18 Kt—R 4 Kt—K 3? 
19 B—K 3 Kt—Q B5 
20 Kt—B 5 KtxB 
21 PxKt P—Q B38 
22 P—Kt 5! B—Q sq 
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Tf22.... KtxKtP; 23 Q— 
Kt 4, Black Queen would be 
endangered for the moment ; and 
the Pawn would be question- 
able gain—its clearance meaning 
additional attacking facilities for 
White. 


23 Q—Kt 4 P—Q 4 
24 P—Kt6! BP xP 
25 R PxP P—K BR 3 
26 KtxKt P! B—Kt 42 


Or 2652-5 Okt aa 
B 7, Q—R sq; 28 R—K B 2, and 
Black King and Queen would 
be in great difficulties. Possibly, 
however, in this case, 28 .... 
Kt—Kt 2 might serve fora time; 
but there would be many ways 
of losing quickly. For instance, 
28 .... Kt—Kt4; 29 R—R 7, 
KtxR; 30 Px Kt+, KxP; 31 
R—B 7+, and mate next move. 


Cie Ber Q—B sq 
28 Kt—B5! Kt—Qsq 


29 QxB! 


Virtually conclusive,—for if 
Queen be taken, then mate in 
two. And in the actual play 
mate shortly is inevitable; 30 
Sidbo ge ROR BML Oy Gy, Fen, 
K—K 8; 32 Q—Kt 6+, and 33 
Q—Q 6, mate. 


KtxR 


30 P Kt Resigns. 


No. 129.—EVANS GAMBIT (won by Amos Burn). 


White. Black. 
WL PRC al P—K 4 
2 Kt=K BS Kt =@ Bs 
38 B—B 4 B=B 4 
4 P—Q Kt 4 BxKtP 
P= =Be B—B 4 
Hither this or5 ....B—R4. 


Other retirement of the Bishop 
would be comparatively unfavour- 
able. Thus if5....B—K2; 
6 P—Q 4 (intending 7 Q—Kt 3), 
Kt—R 4!; 8 KtxP, &c, with 


equal forces, Black would cer- 
tainly have no superiority ; or if 
5.... B—Q8 there would be 
obvious difficulty in the matter 
of suitable development, — even 
the temporary obstruction of the 
Queen Pawn being nearly always 
inadvisable. 


6 Castles PERO) 
fay a PxP 
8 PxP B=Kt 3 


9 RK sq 


Games. 


‘An obsolete continuation. For 
all purpose of strong and enduring 
attack 9 Kt—B 3 or 9 P—Q 5 

- should be preferred. 


B—K Kt 5 


Oreo. . Kt—R 4! But 
even this way White can derive 
no benefit from advance of his 
King Pawn; and so the chief 
object of his employment of the 
Rook at K sq tails. 


10 B—Q Kt 5! BxKt 
bee xB Q—R 5! 
12 B—K 3! Kt—K 2! 


A notable resource! Castling 
-.Q Rto save the imperilled Knight 
would be imprudent. 


13 P—Q 3! BxB 

14 RxB Castles K R! 
15 PSK Q—Kt 4+ 
16 K—R sq Ox B 

Le Eee! QxP 

18 Ki—B 3 P—K B 4! 
19 R—Kt sq Q—Bsq 

So far, so good. Black still 


holds the Gambit Pawn, in a 
position seemingly none the 
worse, with counter-attack in 
prospect. 


20 Q—Q 4 
21 R—Kt sq! 


P—B 5! 
Kt—Kt 3 ? 


But this rather unnecessarily 
allows adverse Knight and badly 
placed Rook to join in formidable 
action immediately,—because of 
Kt—K 7+! soon impending. Of 
course 21....R—B 2 would 
be simpler, and perfectly valid. 


22 Kt-—Q)5 R—B 2! 

23 R—B 3! Ki—K 4? 

Safe enough would be 23.2... 
P—B 4; for if 24 Q—B 4 
(threatening 25 RxKt!, &c.), 
then 24°... . Q—K 3! would be 
fairly satisfactory. 

24 RxBP! RxR 

Or, better, 24.... Q—R6! 
Apparently, Black thinks too 


much of mere defence,—does not 
really attempt counter attack 
until too late. = 
25 KtxR R—Kt sq! 
26,0) <QrP Q—R 6? 
Now this excursion of the 
Queen is wholly in vain ; whereas 


26.... KtxP! would yet save 
the game. 

27 RxP+! KxR 

Wad Py . K—R sq; 28 


Qx Kt!, White would have a 
certain mating advantage. 

28 Kt—K 6+ !. and wins. 
For, wherever Black King goes, 
mate or loss of Queen, follows 
directly. 
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No. 130.—CENTRE GAME (won by WINAWER). 


White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K 4 

Epa Ore IeeSe 12 

3 QxP. Kt—Q B38 

3 Q—K 3 B—Kt 5+ ? 

This Bishop is wanted nearer 
home. 4. . . . Kt—B3isstronger 
play. 

5 P=QB38 B—R4 

6 Q—Kt 3 Q—-B 3 

7B—KB4 P—Q3 

Perhapsbetter7. .. . Q—Kt3; 


the plan pursued gives him an 
uncomfortably crowded position. 


8 B—Q Kt5 B—Q2 
9 Kt—Q2 P—K R 3% 


Indicating his intention of 
Castling Q R; and to advance 
Pawns on King side, if his adver- 
sary Castles there. But there 
is much risk about it all, as above 
suggested. 


10 Kt—B 4 Bekins 

1 PKR 415 Kk Kt==K2 
128 Kt=Be3 Kt—Ke¢ 3 
13 KtxB RP~x Kt 
14 B—K 3 Q Kt—K 4 
is (Baie B==bro 

16 Ka ==@; 2 Castles Q BR 
NGf ARs BS bo Sa 


Beginning of a strong attack 
in the course of which the natural 
weakness incidental to Castling 
on Queen side duly appears. 


: Kt—B sq 
Forced. Suppose 17.... 
Kt—K 2?; 18 P—K B 4! 


Kt—Q 2) 19<B—@ 4,@—K 3; 


20 P—B 5, and he must give up 
a Knight for a couple of Pawns. 


18 P—R 4 Q—K 2 
19 P—Kt 4 : 


Bad to take Pawn with 
Queen, on account of 19.... 
Kt (Bsq)—Kt3! threatening 
20....QR—Kt sq., &e. ; winning 
Queen for Rook and Knight. 


- «=. » Be 
20 P—Kt 5 B—K sq 
21 P—R 5 PXP 
22 Bs<cP P—Q Kt 3 
23 R—R7! Kt(K4)—Q2 


Away of preventing 24.B x KtP. 
There seems to be nothing else 
for it, and the position becomes 
still more crowded. 


BLACK, 


@2 0 
a , 


Ye 


_—, 
GEG 
4 


Z Z 
Be WT LGM, tort, 
GED Ly GY, 
7 fp fp 


24 Castles ! Kit _Kke 3 
25 K R—Rsq Kt(K3)-B4? 
26 B—Kt 4 tp ee 


To mate with Rooks. There is 
no escape for Black after this, and 
he falls in brilliant fashion. 


Games. 


eee Kt KS 
. 27 Kt—B 4 Q—B 2 
28 QxP! P—K B4 


Or, if he takes the Queen, then 
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of course, 29 Kt x Q P+, and 
30 R—Kt 7, mate. 
29 R—R 8+ Kt—Kt sq 
30 Ktx P+ Px Kt 
31 R~x Kt, mate. 


No. 131.—QUEEN’S GAMBIT 


White. Black. 
(a4: P= 4 
Za) beta PEK 3 
jek Ose Kok Bap 
Ai bie [Pees ae 
Bho 


Or 5 P—K 3, &¢., to Castle as 
usual. But he has another very 
different plan, more enterprising, 
and distinctly hazardous. 


Aueey ots IPS<@)P 
Gn Osc KiS=Bi oul 
7. Q—R 4 Bh? 
8 Castles 


To strengthen the opening 
attack, by thus bringing a Rook 
to bear in the centre. As a rule, 
however, this manceuvre is not to 
be commended; for its general 
effect is apt to be unfavourable 
if the opening attack comes to 


nothing... 
Se OR 
9 P—K 3 B= Or 
10 K—Kt sq! 


Here we see a second move Sof 
the King already expedient—for 
defence ; and other cares peculiar 
to Castles Q R are not wanting 


in promise. 
: P—K BR 3! 
11 PxP 
The Bishop must ve Pelt 
now, because of 11.... Kt—K95!; 
threatening the Queen, and to go 
12... .-KtxKt+, &e., with 
dvantage. 


DECLINED (won by Lasker). 


ste 5 ees Bch 
12 Kt—Q 4! Castles (KR) 
Partly compelling 13 Bx Kt! 
For if Bishop retires, instead, 
then 13... . P—K Kt 4!; tak- 
ing the Piece for two Pawns— 
with advantage. Clearly, Black 

is now the attacking party. 


13 BxKt!  BxB 
14Q-R5 KtxKt 

15 PxKt B_K 3 
16 P—B 4 GI R—B “4 
1742 —B.5 


Defending 17 Gens 3 would be 
the only worthy alternative. But 
indeed this does not well appear 
except by the event; and White 
seems fairly justified in con- 
tinuing on the offensive as long 
as possible. 


Rx Kt! 
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18 PxB! 


All analysis goes to show that 
this is best. If, e.g., 18 Px Rk, 
QxBP; 19 Q—B 3, Q—Kt 5+ ; 
20 Q—Kt 3, Bx P+; 21 B—Q3, 
Qx Q+;22 Px Q,B —-Kt5; then, 
without doubt, Black’s preponder- 
ance of Pawns should prove 
decisive. Or (varying this) if 
19he PaseB Qi ch Soe; 
20 K—R sq!, R—Bsq!; White’s 
King would be cornered by ad- 
verse Queen, Rook, and Bishop, 
and loss would be inevitable. 


. .. R-R6! 


Mark the force and fitness of 
the play all along here—and that 
on both sides! Although there 
is no certain prospect of victory 
until within the last half-dozen 
moves, this must be accounted 
one of the finest if not one of 
the most brilliant of games.— 
(Pillsbury v. Lasker, St. Peters- 
burg, 1896.) 


PoP Pe RxBP 
20 PxR Okt 3-2 
> B= Ke 5! ABT sales 


Necessary! To hold the Queen 
Pawn. Otherwise, 21 K—R sq?, 
Bp eRe 222) Recs. QxR+; 
23; K—Kt sq, R--B 7}; 
24.Q—K8+,K—R2; 25 B—K 2, 
Q—Q7!; and White would be 
lost. Or 21 K—B 2?, R—-B 2+; 
22 K—Q 2, Qx P+; and Black 
wins easily,—a possibility being 
23 B—Q 3, R—B7+!; 24KxR, 
Q—Kt 7, mate! 


Q>* B+ 


99 K=Rsq RB? 


Social Chess. 


Domo) RB 

24 K R—Q sq! R—B 6! 

2a Q—BS 

Threatens 26....R—BS8+; 
mating or winning a Rook. : 

96K Kt 2it) RS Pu 


White should rather have 
played 26 K—Kt sq! Now Black 
is able to again offer a Rook; a 
Greek gift, truly! White should 
not accept, but continue 
27 K—Kt sq, reserving the check 
with Queen. A diagram of this 
interesting position is annexed. 


BLACK, 


Y 


Yy 
YW, 
yy yg s 


WHITh. 
27 Q—K 6+ K—R 2! 
28 KxR? fat abi 
If 28 K—Kt sq, BxP!; it 
would not be much better. Here 


follows a pretty mate in five 
moves -—quite a little problem, 


- os et. Q-—Bopee 
29 Kee P-Q Kt 4-1! 
30KxP Q -B5+4 
yl ie ahy B—Q sq-++ 
2 Ket Gis Px Q, mate 
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Here we conclude with a few observations on the study 
and practice of chess in its wider application, with no 
particular reference to the brilliant specimens of it just 
had in review. In pursuance of the analogy between the 
game and war, it is an admitted principle that the base of 
-a plan of attack should, if necessary, afford the best 
possible line of defence, since nothing is more embarrassing 
than sudden transition from offensive to defensive opera- 
tions, when mistaken measures or an unfortunate turn of 
-affairs may have overset the plan of assault. 

It was a saying of Sertorius that a good general should 
look behind rather than before—meaning that he should 
voluntarily risk nothing wherein embarrassment or defeat 
would find him with no remedy. This is also a leading 
maxim in good chess. When a fine player happens to fall 
into that disagreeable situation in which he must ask 
himself more than once, What shall I do ?. he will answer, 
Nothing—that is, as little as possible. Obliged to move, 
he will make that move by which his position is least 
modified or disturbed—will stand as he is, until he gets 
some idea of where he is going. When he can find no 
good way to better his situation, he will stop short of 
trying—and wait for light. This his adversary’s very 
next move may furnish. But an indifferent player must 
be always doing, thinks he must ever attack or defend ; 
never once deeming it advisable to maintain the status 
-quo, until reason or necessity dictates its abandonment. 

Many people imagine that chess cannot be profitably 
-studied in books, that only “experience teaches.” But 
books are the body and soul of a vast mass of experience ; 
-and the study of book chess may be of the utmost value— 
to one who reads aright. Asa matter of fact, and it is 
this which brings book study into disrepute, few players 
-are more easily vanquished than those whose “book 
knowledge” is in advance of their practical experience. 
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To be of real use, book knowledge should be made the 
player’s knowledge—a matter of general ideas, not of 
memory in detail, which applies only to the A B C of the 
game. The question always is, “What should I do now i 
not what was I used to do, or what did so and so do in 
this or some similar position?” Chess cannot be taught,. 
either by books or men, as one whistles tunes to a parrot. 

Combined with experienee and used with judgment, 
book knowledge is of the greatest utility. It is no 
impairer of originality. The outlying field is always large 
enough, and a man with capacity for speculation will not. 
be hindered, merely because he knows that some attention 
to facts, the experience of others, is necessary in his 
speculations. He must have some objective standard of 
measurement, if he is not to become certainly wise in his 
own conceit; and this he may properly find in good books 
—until he feels from his experience of men that (as for 
himself) books are superseded. 
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ALBIN 
ANDERSSEN . 
ANONYMOUS 


BARNES 


BELLINGHAM . 


BERTLIN 
BIaGGInt1. 
BILGUER 
BIRD 
BLACKBURNE 
BLEDOW 
BopEN 
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CARRERAS 
CHARLICK 
CHAROUSEK . 
CocHRANE 
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‘CUNNINGTON 82 
Danian (Prince of Mingrelia) 94 
DEacon 30 
DELMAR 33 
DERRICKSON 21 
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DONISTHORPE . 116 
DUFRESNE 41 
FREEBOROUGH 108 
GOLDSMITH . 68 
HANHAM . 2 Oe 
Horrer 84, 118 
Horwitz . 64 
Hunt 83, 88 
J ANOWSKI 27 
KENNEDY 117 
KIESERITZKY . . 19, 75 
LABONE 60 
LABOURDONNAIS 13 
LANGE . 109 
Lasa 3 46 
LASKER - 106,131 
LAWRENCE 89 
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MACDONNELL, G. A. 127 
Mackenzig, A. J. 78 
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ScHIFFERS 120 
SCHLECHTER 91 
SHERRARD . 104 
STANLEY . 65 
48 


STAUNTON 
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STEINITZ . 17, 25, 26, 37 
STEVENS . 102, 105 
TARRASCH 14 
TAUBENHAUS 16 
TCHIGORIN 43 
THOROLD 87 
TRENCHARD 61 
VAN VLIET . 115 
VASQUEZ . 110 
WARD . 22 
WEISS 103 
WILLS . 66 
WILSON 35 
WINAWER 130 
ZINKL 119 
ZUKERTORT . 4, 6 


CHESS BOOKS, for the Tyro, for the Student, 
_ for the Practical Player. 
Universally commended by the Press. 
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THEORY “AND PRACTICE. 
By JAmMrEs Mason. 


PRICE 2/6 NET. 


“The cheapest half-crown’s worth ever offered to chess players.’’— 
British Chess Magizine. 


(By THE Same AUTHOR.) 


teat AR. OF CHESS. 


A practical treatise on the whole game; more particularly designed for 
the use of students and advanced players. 


(Second Edition.) 


PRICE 6/= NET. 


CHESS OPENINGS. 


Theory of the Openings reduced to Practice. Their mutual bearings and 

underlying principles systematically set forth, with notes (critical and 

explanatory), &c. [This is substantially Book III. of ‘“‘The Art of 
Chess’’ separately published. | 


PRICE 2/= NET. 


LONDON : 
Horace Cox, Windsor Hovuss, Bream’s Buinpines, H.C. 
AND FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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